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FOR YOUNG LADIES 


American and European training. 
ings with all modern conveniences and elegant equipment. 
for sororities. Gymnasium and athletic field. 

sailing in September. Summer School July 18. 


KENTUCKY—HARRODSBURG. 


Beaumont College 


is one of the very best, for Girls, in the whole South; is located 
on what are said to be the handsomest, most admirably adapted, 


school-grounds in America—40 acres. 


Is capable of preparing 


the well-disposed for the best universities in this country, or 
abroad. For catalogue, Address 


COL. TH. SMITH, A. M., Pres. (Alumnus of University 


ol Virginia.) 


LEARN PLUMBING 
Short Hours--Big Pay 
The best paid of all trades 
Plumbers are always in demand. 

ey have shorter hours and re- 
ceive better wages than any other 
mechanic. By our improve 
method of instruction we make 
you a skillful, practical plumber 
in a short time. You'll be en- 
abled to fill a good position in a 
few months, where you can earn 
regular plumbers’ wages. Write at 
once for illustrated catalog, which 
gives full particulars and terms. 


965 Olive Street. 


St.Louis Trades School 


St. Louis Mo, 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School for Boys. In the Highlands ol 
Litchfield County. Wm. G. Brinsmade, Printipal, 
Washington, Conn. 
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BESSIE TIFT COLLEGE 


(Formerly Monroe College) 


University trained faculty of thirty, affording full and superior 

courses in Literary, Music, Art, Expression, Business, Industrial 
Physical training and out-door exer- 

all students. Cam 

acres; seven buildings, with steam 


FORSYTH, GA., 


and Normal Departments. 
cise required o 
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THREE HUNDRED BOARDERS representing twenty states. Varied courses. Faculty, 30 specialists with 
Ideal location in Piedmont region of the South, near 

Filty new pianos, two pipe organs. Chapter houses 
Outdoor games. Expense, $4 
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GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Ten build- 


tlanta. 


. Paris branch, party 
ATALOGUE 


A Splendid Home 
School For Young 
Women si 3 te 


us and grounds of fifty-one 
eat and electricity. Session 


begins September 10th. Write for handsomely illustrated catalog. 
Appress C. H. S. JACKSON, PRESIDENT, FORSYTH, GA. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


AND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


20 Schools 


ATHENS, GA. 
46 Instructors 


Higher training in Law, Agriculture, Engineering, Pharmacy, Teach- 
ing, forests, and in Classical and Scientific Studies. 


rd $8.50 a month, room $2.00. 
ment of 66, 7 De 
. M. 


enlar 
$80, for new 


Tuition FREE. $100,000 for 


rtment. $200,000 in recent improvements. 


C. A. Hall. 


Graduates among foremost in Law, Statesmanship, Education, Ministry, 
Industrial Arts, Finance and Journalism. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 18th. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS. 


DAVID C. BARROW, Chancellor. 


reasonable. 
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Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons 


(Consolidation in 1898 of Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical College). 


53rd annual session begins October Ist, 1907 


40 professors and instructors, three large laboratories, equipped with microscopes; many lecture 
and class rooms; modern operating rooms; students’ gymnasium. 
last devoted to clinical and practical work. College opposite Grady Hospital, to which 
students have free access, as well as all other hospitals and infirmaries. Write for Catalog G. 
WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., Dean, Atlanta, Ga. 


Georgia School of 
Technology 


N engineering institute of the highest 
rank in the heart of the progressive 
South. Advanced courses in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Textile, Mining and Civil 
Engineering, Engineering Chemistry and 
Chemistry. Extensive and new equipment 
of Shop, Mill, Laboratories, etc. 
mand for the School’s graduates is much 
greater than the supply. Dormitories. Cost 


The de- 


Climate unsurpassed. 


For illustrated catalog W, address 


K. G. MATHESON, A.M., LL. D. 


PRESIDENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


If you are in- 
terested in a 


Dental Education 


Southern Dental College 


we will send 
you free a 
beautifully illustrated and descriptive cata ogue of the 
SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE, ATLANTA, GA., 

Write today to S. W. Foster, Dean for Catalogue No 70. 


Fine new buildings, elegant home, 

at the head of Southern Colleges in 

8550.00 Piano free to the best music 
an-American Conservatory. J. 
ipsic), Director. 


Four years required, t 


Located in th 
Cuisine Excellent. 
gives educational opportuni 
without its distractions. W. 
nasium. Terms Reasonable. 
logue. Rev. Walter Branham 
Principal, COLUMBIA, Tens 


CLEVELAND, TENN. Opens Sept. 18, 1907 


Beautiful building and grounds; 
ern equipment. New Stieff Pianos throughout. 
American and foreign trained teachers. 
patronage from all over the South. Climate ideal. 
moderate. Write lor catalog. 
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Centenary Female College 


HIGH GRADE SCHOOL for Girls and Young Women. | 


feet of covered 
porches. Steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold water, mod- 


Large boarding 
Prices 


st 
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BETHEL FEMALE COLLEGE 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. A select school that 
combines with full and thorough academic work. the com- 
forts and courtesies of refined home life; offers unsurpassed 
advantages for musical, literary and scientilic study; opens 


Sept. 3, closes May 27, 1908. Write for catalogue (54th) 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Directress:, 


EDMUND HARRISON. LL.D., President 


to 


Instructs, trains and educates alter the best methods of Foremost 


European Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of 
Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 


the 


Location ideal, with respect to home comfort. and luxurious sur- 


roundings. The most completely equi 
voted to music in America. Day an 
may enter at any time. Illustrated catalogue FREE. 
MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. 


thern Female College, LaGRANGE, GA. 


The Second Oldest College for Women in America. 
fine climate summer and winter. Stands 
health and sanitation. Fifteen schools. 

uate. Faculty of specialists. Euro- 


i. NORMAN, Yus. Doc., (Oxford 


Seven conservatory teachers. All rooms taken last year. 


M. W. HATTON, Pres., LaGrange, Georgia. 


SOME FEATURES WORTH LOOKING FORWARD TO 


NEW UNCLE REMUS STORIES. 

Each issue of the magazine will con- 
tain a new story or song by Uncle 
Remus. Age doesn’t wither nor custom 
stale the infinite variety of the old 
man’s fancy, and the latest tales for 
the little boy are told with all the zest 
of the first. If anything, they are a 
little better than those which charmed 
the youngsters and oldsters of two con- 
tinents; in which statement those who 
read “The Story of the Doodang” and 
“How Brer Rabbit Raised the Dust” 
will readily concur. Some of the titles 
of the new stories and songs are mighty 
alluring. For instance: “Brer Rabbit 


Has Trouble with the Moon”, “Hello 
House!” “Brer Rabbit Causes Brer 
Fox to Lose His Skin,” and “Brer 
Rabbit and the Pimmerly Plum”. 


WATERLOO’S SERIES. 

It is pretty safe to say that no living 
writer has dealt more vividly and more 
convincingly with the fiction of prehis- 
toric man than Stanley Waterloo, whose 
“The Story of Ab”, published about ten 
years ago, made a profound impression 
by its strength of interest and its liter- 
ary quality. Mr. Waterloo has since had 
his imitators. At least one of them has 
been flatly accused of plagarism be- 
cause of the similarity of his novel to 
“The Story of Ab”. Mr. Waterloo 
has for a year been at work on a series 
of stories of prehistoric man for this 
magazine. He begins with the story 
of the Ape Man, long before the Stone 
Age; then, as he says, he hops ahead 
a few ages until nearly the Stone Age, 
and so on in passages up to the time of 
the Lake Dwellers. “The First Honey- 
moon” is the title of the introduetory 
story. It will appear in an early 


number. 
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‘relation of fact. 


ROMANCES OF ROYALTY. 
The fact that America is a republic 


and that Americans are essentially 
democratic does not detract in any 
sense from the interest all of this 


country have in the royalty of Europe. 
The glamour that surrounds the throne 
and the palace appeals to the most 
prosaic minded, and this magazine is 
fortunate in having secured a brilliant 
series of articles which will be pub- 
lished under the general head of 
“Romances of Royalty.” There is 
nothing hackneyed or trite about the 
stories, though they are nothing but 
The author, Mr. P. 
F. Cunliffe-Owen, writes with the 
authority of intimate knowledge. He 
has been decorated by nearly every 
ruler of Europe, and has spent many 
years of an active life in the diplomatic 
service. He is perhaps best known in 
America as the author of the “Mar- 
quise de Fontenoy” articles. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 
The five departments which have 
been maintained since this magazine 


made its appearance have proved so 
popular with our readers that the pub- 
lishers intend to give more space to 
them in the future. Mr. Marquis’s 
editorials which are fitly summed up 
as “A Glance in Passing;” Mr. Bolce’s 
discussion of men and affairs from the 
New York viewpoint; Mr. Tietjens’s 
commentary on music and the drama, 


and Mrs. Bryan’s household depart- 
ment—all have met with warm ap- 
proval from our readers. And the 


book department, which is conducted 
under the immediate direction of the 
editor, has already won from the press 
words of appreciation for its thought- 
ful and serious, though not heavy or 
stupid, tone. The five departments 
form a most comprehensive v of 
the activity of the world, from politics 
to poetry, from mummery to milking. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


Any modern magazine whose scope 
transcends the mere locality of its publi- 
cation office must appeal to people whose 
tastes are as diverse as human nature 
itself. And, if that magazine would 
please, the general make-up of each num- 
ber must contain something, or rather 
several things, which will appeal to every 
class of reader. No one story, unless it 
be a “Huckleberry Finn,” can do that, 
and it is up to the magazine editor to 
select his material for an issue, with the 
view of furnishing entertainment for his 


— Mr host of readers. 


MAGAZINE, of which 
this is just the fourth number, has sub- 


Uncie Remus’s 


state 
the Union, in Alaska, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
the Panama Canal Zone. 


and territory in 
Canada, Mexico, 
Philippines and 
And if that did 
ot give sufficient geographical diversity 


the subscription list, there are also 
bona fide, paid in advance subscribers,” 
as the circulation man phrases it, in 
England, France, Holland, Brazil, China, 
Italy and New Zealand. Every continent 
and Australia, sometimes called a conti- 
nent, as Maury’s geography used to say! 
very zone, except the Antarctic! 

This fact is mentioned here to give an 
idea of the scope of the magazine and the 
many different people to whom it must 
appeal, each one having as much right 
as another to expect to be pleased. 

The October number of Uncie Remvus’s 
MAGAZINE the best 


rounded and most generally interesting 


will be 


perhaps 


issue of this magazine we have published. 


The piéce de résistance of the October 
number will be a narrative in rhyme by 
James Whitcomb Riley, the most popu- 
lar of living writers of verse. “THE 
HmrD Max's Doc Srory” is the longest 
and most ambitious work Mr. Riley has 
published in recent years. Here is what 
he said about it when he sent it to us: 
“I went down in my best treasures and 
chose out my favorite having for some 
years been huggin' and holdin' it all to 
my own-se’f.” It's a bully good story 
all right, told in verse that flows along 
as musically as a rippling brook. But 
perhaps the best thing after all that 
could be said about it is that it is Riley 
in his best vein. That’s enough to com- 
mend it to thousands who want to read 
everything the Hoosier poet writes. 


The fiction will be notably good, and 
broad in its scope. It 
stories by Emery Pottle, Seumas Mac 
Manus, Arthur Colton and Luther Rob- 
erts, in addition to a new Uncle Remus 
Story and the final installment of “The 
Bishop, the Boogerman and the Right of 
Way.” 
from the study in temperaments and emo- 
tions, to the folklore tale whose naiveté 


includes short 


The stories range in character 


` and simplicity will tickle a child. 


Emery Pottle contributes a striking 


short story-called “A Voyace IN SHAI 


Lows,” which is as subtle as its title is 
fitting. It has to do with the revolt of a 
wife against her husband’s misuse of 
his literary talent by writing “best sell- 
ers” instead of doing work that is really 
worth while. The story is developed with 
consummate skill. Illustrations by 
Fletcher C. Ransom. | 


It is a far cry from stories like “A 


Voyage in Shallows” to “THE Lone Fer- 


LOW FROM ScottanDp,” but Seumas Mac 
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TYPICAL SOUTHERN GIRLS 


Mr. Ashe’s dainty drawing, “The Richmond Girl,” which is used as the cover 
design of this number, is the first of the series of “Typical Southern Girls” 
depicted for Uncie Remus’s Macazine by some of the most popular artists 
in the country. Next month will appear E. V. Nadherny’s idea of “The 
Mobile Girl.” From month to month the other drawings will appear, such artists 
as Henry Hutt, C. Allan Gilbert, John Cecil Clay, Karl Anderson, Robert 
Edwards, Roy L. Williams and R. H. Palenske being represented. The series 
will doubtles prove one of the most popular art features of the year. 
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IÐs 
just a bully good Irish tale of the real 
ouP times so long ago, when giants were 


ison with its introspective neighbor. 


as plentiful in Ireland as partridges, and 
when by far the most famious of all the 
great lads was the great Finn McCool. 
But if Finn was famious the world over 
for his own powers, he was double as 

famious for the wit of his wife, the great 
Grania. She was the cleverest woman 
known in Ireland or outside of it, before 
Now the Long Fellow from 
Scotland had walloped his way around 


or since. 


the earth, meeting and defeating the 
greatest giants all the known and un- 
known countries could produce, and then 
he sought Finn McCool to wrest from him 
the title of champion of the world. Finn 
lost his nerve and was saved only by the 
How she did it, 
Pictures by R. J. Dean. 


wit of the great Grania. 
the tale relates. 


The tramp printer is a type of Ameri- 
can character who has received scant 
attention from writers in recent years. 
by 
Luther Roberts, a young Georgian, is the 


“THE Gnosr oF THE TUSQUITTEE,” 


delightful story of an adventure of one 
‘Cigarette Charley,” peripatetic type- 
setter of the old school. 


The final installment of TIE Bis nor, 
THE BooGERMAN AND THE RIGHT ‘or Way” 
introduces the Very Civil Engineer and 
brings to a happy close the adventures of 
Adelaide and Cally-Lou, to say nothing 
of the Boogerman. 


The fiction of the number is completed - 
by Uncle Remus's tale of how Burn 
Nanhrr Has TROUBLE WITH THE Moon.” 

The editorial by Joel Chandler Harris 
is on “Houses AND Homes.” Here is an 
excerpt from it: | 

“What constitutes a home? Folks or 
furniture? A house, or those who inhabit 
it? This is a mystery that the wayward 
pen cannot solve with a flourish. A home 
is expansive, indeed, for it includes all 
are born in its 


who charmed circle, 


and many more besides; but 


is it a 
thing that grows, that is subject to 
evolution? suit 


let it be whimsical or serious; 


Make the answer to 
yourself; 
but you may be sure that the spirit of 
home is not to be found in warehouses, nor 
in the auction shops, nor in the market- 
places of the world. It is an ethereal 
essence with a fluency that fills every cor- 
ner from cellar to garret, and gives out 
its perfume even to the stranger that 
enters the door. And if you have ever 
had a whiff of this subtile perfume, count 
yourself fortunate among the children of 
men !” 


Mr. Billy Sanders discusses “A Few 
Beraren Questions”—“how about Japan, 
an’ what is she a-gwine to do to us? An’ 
what about the presidential campaign, 
an’ who in the nation is a-gwine for to 


#99 


win? 


Helmholtz, the great German, will be 
discussed by M. A. Lane as the fourth of 
the Five Men Wuo Mape Epocus in sci- 
It is a brilliantly written treatise 
of the works of a man whose intellectual 
career was perhaps the most wonderful 
the world has ever seen. The article is 
accompanied by illuminating drawings by 
Professor Leonard H. Wilder. 


ence. 


The verse for the number will be up to 
the standard Uncre Remus’s Magazine 
has set for itself. Among the contribu- 
tors will be Sam S. Stinson, Don Marquis, 
Clarence Ousley, Robert Loveman and 
Frank L. Stanton. 
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How Brer Rabbit Raised the Dust 


NCE pon a time, er two times er mo’, 
-Molly-ily-oly, oly-ily-mo’! 
De creeturs tuck a notion dey'd a-courtin’ go, 
Gooly-ooly, an' a gil-gal go! 
Dey pestered Miss Meadows bofe day an’ night, 
An’ eve’y body knows dat dat want right! 
Riley-ooly-rinktum, riley-ily-right ! 
But dat Miss Meadows—mon, she’s a sight! 


“Is my house a tavern?” she ax de gals, 
Gilly-ill-gooly, gilly-ill-gals! 

“I lay I'll fix um wid der shills an' der shalls! 
Shilly-ooly-sholy, sholy-iley-shalls! 

An’ you better go put on yo’ balmorals! 

An’ don’t pester me id yo’ dil-dol-dals,” 
Dilly-ann-dinktum, ‘illy-oll-dals! 

De dil-dol-dals wuz Sue’s an’ Sal's. 


Well, de ve’y nex’ day, all de creeturs wuz dar, 
Darly-ily-oly, oly-ily-dar! 

Brer Wolf wid his grin, an’ ol’ Brer B’ar, 
Barly-billy-bumptum, ‘billy-bumptum bar! 

Brer Fox an’ Brer Rabbit, wid his pop-eye! - 

A-seein’ what he seed, an’ tryin’ fer ter sigh, 
Sigh-along, fly-along, sing-along-a-sigh! 

An’ so humble dat he showed de white er his eye. 


Miss Meadows an’ de gals had on der best frocks, 
Frackity-ackity, purty little frock! 

An’ “Why does you gents allers come in flocks?” 
Fle-flo-flickity, fly-flee-flock! 

“Down here by de branch dar’s a great big rock, 

An’ de gent dat kin take a sludge-hammer an’ knock 
Knick-knack-knock, knickity-ann-knock! 

Out de dust gits a gal wid er smick-smack-smock!” 


Dey p'inted de day, an’ all un um dar 
Dooly-ily-dum, dooly-ily-dar! 

Kinder thunk dat de gal'd go ter Brer B'ar, 
Billy-illy-bumptum, ol’ Billy B’ar! 

Brer Rabbit, he sot down ter work de matter out, 

An’ he aint thunk long, fo' he riz wid a shout! 
Sholy-sheely-shoo, an’ sheely-sholy-shout! 


An’ he dance de double-shufffe fer a nour, nigh about! 
When de time come, his slippers he got, 


Gooly-ooly-goo, gilly-ooly-got! 
An’ filled um wid ashes fum de ol’ ash-pot, 
Pottery-ottery, black ol’ pot! 
He shuffle ter de place, wid, ““Good-day, gents! 
I'm a-feelin’ dat weak dat I couldn't clim’ a fence, 
Z Feely-oly-foo, an-a-ten-rail-fence! 
—4 But ter git dat gal is my intents!” 
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Barley-o, an’ Billy-Billi-B ar! 

“TIl knock out de dust an’ never raise a ha’r!”’ 
Hilly-hilly-ho, an’ hilly-hilly-har! 

Brer Wolf, he grin, “You'll fin’ me dar, 

I’m sump’n uv a hitter, I thank my star!” 
Star-ee-star-oo, an’ a-twinkle little star! 

An’ ol’ Brer Fox say, “De trial must be fa’r.” 


All er de creeturs wuz ter have three tries, 
Trinky-tree, trinky-ann-tries! 

An' de gals wuz afeard dey'd git dust in der eyes, 
Izy-oozy-izzy, oozy-izzy-eyes! | 

Brer Wolf wuz de fust, an’ den Brer Fox, 

An’ dey like to a-knock deyse’fs out’n der socks! 
Sicky-icky-ox, sicky-ann-socks! 

But de dust aint come, spite er der knocks! 


Den ol’ Brer B'ar, he hit, an' he failed, 
Filamaloo-fail, filmo-failed! | 

Sezee, “By jing! I thunk I had her nailed,” 
Nail-a-roo, nail-a-rum nailed! 

Den ol’ Brer Rabbit, he hit de rock three, 

An’ de dust flew’d up ter de top er de tree, 
Treelum-troolum, tricky-ann-tree! 

Kaze de ashes dey riz eve’y time he bent his knee! 
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An' de same is mine,” growled ol' Brer B'ar, VW" 2= Ey pe 


scientist, a physician or a preacher. 


his Philosophy nor embitter his temper. 


in spite of the fact that it seems native to his temperament. 
be a weakness, but it is politer to call it a whim. He claims that a. 


walk and talk. Consequently he is more of a comrade, 
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HERE IS ONE FACT in the experience of the Snap-Bean Farmer 
so curious and so unusual, that he is inclined to be a little 
superstitious over it. He is unacquainted with the cause and he 
has never been able to decide whether to lay his trouble before a 
The trouble is this: he has 
no prosperity whatever in his dealings with those of his kind who 


are above forty. It has made him coldly suspicious of men of middle 


age. These suspicions are deep and dark, but they neither color 


It is only when Old Age, 
querulous and doddering, comes whining around him that he is 
inclined to grow crusty and churlish, and finds himself filled with a 
wild and an unreasoning impatience. He will run far to agree with 


` those who claim that Old Age is both venerable and respectable, but, 


according to his views, it should be serene and cheerful, and illumed 
with the placid content that sheds a mild light over everything. 

The Farmer knows very well that the day is not far distant 
when Old Age will demand a seat at his board, and a warm place 
in his bed; that he will have to tolerate its whims and its frailties; 
but he prays that he may not fall into the ways of a majority of 
those with whom it has already taken up its abode; for why should 
Old Age be gloomy and selfish, or irritable and ill-tempered, rather 
than hale, and hearty, and wholesome? 
men who know how to keep within laughing distance of their youth; 
and why should not all discover the secret? The answer to this is 
to be found among things that are fundamental, and when it is 
found, it spells Conscience! The gloomy and soured ones, who are 
at war with youth and the world, and who claim the possession of 
numberless physical ailments, would have an easier and a happier 
time if they traced their troubles to Conscience. It is their keen- 
est and most painful ailment. They may beat it down and smother 
it in the pride of life, and in the vain-glory of their youth, and it 
may lie dormant, a friendless and a forsaken thing, for many years, 
but it is bound to have its innings at last. When the body begins 
to show signs of physical wear and tear, and the passions grow 
weak or die out altogether, and the legs acquire their premonitory 
wabble so familiar to the experience of mankind, Conscience arises 
from its long rest, refreshed and reinvigorated, and proceeds to take 
possession of the frail carcass and use its sharp and secret lash. 
And what a pity this lashing cannot take place in the public eye! 
In the market-places of the world! In the midst of the assem- 
blies of men! 

á Æ 

YET, AFTER AbL, it is not old age I have been thinking of all 
this time, but youth—the youth that follows youth in long proces- 
sion—the youth that is one of the whims and fancies of the Snap- 
Bean Farmer. He has many peculiarities, but this I call a whim, 
It may 


man has no business to outlive his youth. For the sake of creating 
a possible scandal, let him put aside its capers and some of its hur- 
rahs, but still retain its feelings and its enthusiasms, its curiosity 
and its interest in the miracles that are taking place all about us. 
His personal remedy for old age is his fondness for children, and 
he is of the opinion that this feeling can be acquired by any one. 
The foundation of this fondness is pity, and when once this becomes 
a reality, the rest is easy. The closest friends of the Farmer have 
no idea how far he carries this fondness, for he never shows it in 
the way common to most people; he never chucks children under the 


chin and assures them that they are unnaturally sweet and lovely; 


nor does he tell them that they are cute, for he knows better. They 


are neither cute nor sweet, and he makes no attempt to deceive them. 


Neither does he show by his attitude that he regards them 
as little dolls that have, in some strange way, learned to 


and is better understood by them than the majority 
of the people with whom they are familiar, or 
those who make silly manifestations of an interest 


There are numbers of old. 


The Farmer has a belief, and stands to it, 
that from the time children are four years old, until they die with 
old age, they are persistently misunderstood, misinterpreted, and 
driven back upon themselves by the very ones who should make it 
the business of their lives to understand them perfectly; by the 
very ones who should understand every movement of their delicate 
bodies, every motion of their sensitive features, every turn of their 
little heads, every gesture of their eloquent hands. This is the 
Farmer’s belief, based on long observation and experience. If he 
be wrong, let him be promptly led out to execution; but if he be 
right, let the mothers, the fathers, the sisters, brothers, cousins, 
and hkewise the aunts, rock their consciences to sleep if they can 
and soft be their slumbers! 


that has no existence. 


Æ 


THE CHILDREN OF LITERATURE move in ruts and grooves; they 
are pathetically- wooden and conventional; besides being inhumanly 


droll, they are invested with a sentimental pathos that seems to call 


loudly for pocket-handkerchiefs and raincoats. In losing sight of 
the real and wholly human beauties and graces of childhood, litera- 
ture seems to have violated the rules of courtesy and hospitality that 
should apply to those who are involuntarily our guests. The very 
fact that they are here without their consent should call for better 
treatment, for the little things are the victims of circumstances over 
which they have no control. This is what the Farmer firmly believes. 
He claims that all children whose natures have not been warped by 
mistreatment—which does not necessarily involye eruelty—are shy 
and diffident, and that those who seem to be boldest and the most 
outspoken are really the shyest of all, and try to hide. their diffidence 
behind the cloak of carelessness. The Farmer declares, moreover, 
that there is not a tot among them all who does not know the 
grown-ups a great deal better than the grown-ups know the children. 
And this is peculiar, too, for the mother whose childrens’ minds are 
sealed books to her, will tell you to your face that she knows her 
children as no one else can know them; whereas, she has no mor 

real knowledge of their various characteristies—their God-given 
individualities—than the patient milch-cow, soberly chewing her 
cud in the pasture. She knows that they differ greatly in various 
ways, and the fact troubles her no little. If John were like William 
Henry, or Kate as easily pleased as poor little Susan, who has no 
will of her own, all would be well. As it is, the mother is in a con- 
stant fret and worry, with the poor children keeping her company 
in her misery, the result being that the household is never alto- 
gether peaceful, and never quite happy. f 


One morning, some time ago, when the days were shorter than 
they are now, the promoter of the Snap-Bean Farm was taking his 
customary morning stroll about the place, reflecting on the per- 
versity of human nature, as it is displayed in cabbage worms, ahd 
reflecting how happy people would be if they were really contented 
with the circumstances and surroundings in which Providence- has 
plumped them—a futile thought, Adee when everything is con- 
sidered, and yet not an unnatural one —he was thinking thus, when 
his attention was attracted by a subdued sound, with which his ears 
had become too familiar, and which his mind. always resented—the 
sound that a little child makes when, through fear or pride, it is 
trying hard to stifle its grief. The Farmer glanced about him very 
alert, with a dark frown-on his face that was not intended to be 
seen by the child. For a brief moment, there was no one in sight, 
but presently there emerged from behind the screen of honeysuckle 
vines the small slight figure of a little girl, walking very stiff and 
straight, the dignity of grief sitting upon it very becomingly. The 
Pater, still frowning in spite of himself, beheld in this small figure 


the person of a little girl who was one of his favorites, if he 


could be said to have a favorite. Moreover, it needed no 
second glance to convince him that something tre- 
mendous had happened in her experience. She was 
convulsed with grief that she tried in vain to sup- 
press, and at almost every step it exploded in a 
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away the last trace of her grief. 


F n er dal. Aa Oe 
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1 | Farmer . took off his hat and scratched his head 


— 


smothered sob. The instant Sie child saw the Farmer, her sobs 

ceased, and she spoke to her old friend very pleasantly. Small as she 

was, there was something ladylike about her deportment, something 

a little older and more refined than her years seemed to demand. A 

smile was the sponge with which the Earmer obliterated his frown. 
“T was just thinking of you,” he said, with a twist of the mouth 

that betrayed his familiarity with the noble science of casuistry. 
“Thinking of me?” cried the child in some surprise. 


2 7 


THE FARMER REPEATED the declaration in a way that was 
quite convincing. He went on to say that he’d been watching for her 
all the morning, and having to wait hadn’t helped his temper 
any too much. 

“What did you want to see me for?” the little girl inquired 
in a matter-of-fact way. She was from the North, and as pretty 
as a peach. | | 

“Just because,” he answered. 

“Oh, just because! That's what mamma tells me ms to say,“ 
declared the little girl. 

“Well,” said the Farmer, rubbing his chin thoughtfully, fa: 
wanted to see you this morning, to ask you what you were laughing 


Sat t aor.” 


“But I wasn’t laughing,” she replied with a smile that swept 


would know I wasn’t laughing. Louisa said I couldn't join the 
Robber Band because I’m too small and not ugly enough. Did 
you ever wish you were ugly?” she asked quite seriously. 

Again the Farmer rubbed his chin and smiled. 
I’ve seen myself in the looking-glass,” he replied. 


“Not since 


The little: girl seemed to pay no attention to this last remark. 


“Louisa says,” she went on, “that all Robbers are born ugly, and 
have such big beards that their mothers can hardly wash their 
faces. I think that’s funny, don’t you?” 

The Farmer again had recourse to his convenient chin. “If 
that is a fact,” he said, “the newspapers should know it, and then 
the scientists could take it up and handle~it so as to find out 
whether the Man in the Moon is a Robber. But if all that Louisa 
said is true, why don’t you join the Brown-Eyed Pirates? They 
are all said to a very good-looking, and have large brown. eyes 
just like yours.” 

“Why, Pirates have long black beards,” said the little girl, 

“and they live on the ocean. My mamma says they don’t live on 
land at all, and so how can I be a Pirate?” 

“As to the beards,” explained the Farmer, “I think that is 


one of the many mistakes of the men who write fiction and call it 


history. Some of them have red beards; and a great many have 
long curled-up mustachios. They are obliged to have the 
mustachios, because that is one of the things that no true Pirate 
can afford to be without. But there’s nothing simpler than a 
mustachio; you can take some smut and make you one just as 
fierce as any Pirate ever wore. Then, after that, all you have to 
do is to tie a red handkerchief around your head and fasten a 
red flannel belt around your waist. When it comes to living on 
the water—well, your mamma wasn’t here when Captain Kidd 
and old Blackbeard came to land and buried all their treasures 
gold and silver, and pearls, and diamonds, and bushels of hickory 
nuts, and a great big kettle of preserves. Pll tell you a big 
secret,” said the Farmer, lowering his voice so that the child was 
compelled to listen with all her ears, “and you mustn’t ‘tell anybody 
I told you, because if the Pirates found it out their feelings would 
be hurt. Pirates don’t live on land; your mother is mght about 
it; but what do they do, and where do they go when their ships 
get so full of treasure that they can hardly sail?” The little girl 
made no reply to the inquiry, but her eyes were opened wide with 
interest and curiosity. “They don’t do a thing in the world,” the 
Farmer went on, “but come to land and dig a deep hole in the 
ground, and bury their gold and silver, and their finger-rings and 
breast-pins and ear-bobs. Sometimes they dig these treasure-holes 
in the sand on the seashore, but if they catch anybody watching 
them, they go far into the country. They can’t sail their ships 
on land, so they are compelled to take the trolley-car, and if it 
doesn’t go fast enough to suit them, they get off and walk ahead 
until it catches up with them. I tell you, they are a mighty 
mysterious crowd, and you want to have your eyes open when 
they come around hunting for a place to bury their treasures.” 
“But,” said the child, somewhat disturbed, “what 
do they do with their gold and silver, and diamonds 
and pearls when they get on the cars?” The 


“If you were in my place, you 


—— 
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thoughtfully, but he was too old a hand to delay in answering a 
a child’s question; so he looked in the bottom of his hat, and replied: 
“Why, some of them pretend to be peddlers, and some make out 
they are carrying the week’s washing home. Oh, they’re smart, I 
tell you!” The child’s face lighted up, and a satisfied smile took 
the place of a little frown of perplexity. It was all so simple that 
she wondered she had never thought of it herself. 

“Oh, I’ve seen some of them,” she cried delightedly, “ ’cause 
once there was a peddler-man come to our house when mamma 
wasn’t at home, and I asked him what he had in his bundle, and he 
just looked at me and grinned, and wouldn’t say a word. Now, 
why did he do that? Don’t you think he was a sure enough 
Pirate?” h 

“Why, of course he was!” the Farmer declared enthusiastically. 
“He couldn't have been anything else. I must have caught a 
glimpse of the very same man, and I knew he was a Brown-Eyed 
Pirate the minute I laid eyes on him. These Pirates, when they get 
more treasures than their ships can haul, come on land, and” 
scatter about over the country, each with his heavy bundle or 
pack. They pretend they are peddler s, when all the time they are 
simply hunting for a warm, dark place where they can hide their 
gold and silver, and their pearls and diamonds. The man that I 
saw had finger-rings in his ears.” 


“That’s him!” the little girl declared, jumping up = down 
in ecstacy. “That's the very man that came to our house! 

The Farmer was at great pains to give the child a good deal 
of information about Piratai Some of this information he got 
from books, but much of it was fresh from the mint of a somewhat 
whimsical mind that knows by instinct what the little ones are fond 
of—and the funny thing about it all is that the grown-ups, when 
their hearts are in the right place, take as much interest in his make- 
believe as the children do. The little girl was told that the only 
nice and scientific way to bamboozle the Pirates was to be one 
herself no matter how much smut she had to put on her upper lip. 


Then, with the big smut mustachio, and by being very bold and 


daring, it would be an easy matter to gain the confidence of the 
Brown-Eyed Pirates, and then everybody in the 
would be comfortably rich. The child had started on an errand 
for her mother, and, suddenly remembering it, she bade the Farmer 
good-morning for the time being ; but before she was out of hearing, 
he called and begged her if she found any treasure to save him a 
gold broach, and though she was a little girl from the North, she 
understood what he meant, and nodded her head and laughed. 


neighborhood 


The Farmer went on his way, and it would have horrified a 
modern scientist to have seen him. He was laughing and talking to 
himself, and seemed to be having a real good time even though he 
was alone. It is fortunate, dæ that no scientist happened along 
that day, for the modern wise ones say that when a man talks and 
laughs to himself, when there is no one near enough to hear him, or 
to laugh with him, his sanity has departed never to return, unless, 
indeed, he should take a course in the private sanitarium run in the 
interests of Prof. Mickledewhisky, of Paris. The Farmer must have 
known this, for he is a great reader of the periodicals of the day; 
nevertheless, he continued to talk and laugh and enjoy himself just 
as though he were a perfectly sane man. I have long believed that 
when an individual scorns: the advise of the scientists, both 
intellectual and physical, he will become so full of microbes that he 

can’t walk about in any comfort; but the Farmer seems to be an 


exception to the rule. : 
P 


LAUGHING AND CHATTING, with no one to talk to or laugh with, 
he went his accustomed way, and was soon engaged in reading an 
article in an agricultural paper on “How to Suppress the Ferocity 
of the Common Georgia Cow-Tick.” Absorbed in this interesting 
article, the Farmer took no note of the passage of time, and was 
only aroused from a comfortable sleep by the sound of footsteps in 
his wide hall. He roused himself, but not before the visitor had 
discovered him in the attitude he affects when he is engaged in 
absorbing information from the newspapers. This visitor was the 
little girl to whom he had imparted his knowledge of. Pirates, and 
she had seen him with his head thrown back, his mouth wide open, 
and his spectacles hanging on his head by one steel leg. For some 
reason or other best known to herself, the child’s surprise did not 

show in her face; in fact, when the Farmer fully came to 
himself she was looking at the chromos on the wall, but, 
evidently, with impatience. She had accomplished 
her errand at the little store, returned home and was 
now, the Farmer thought, seeking more infor- 
mation in regard to the Brown-Eyed Pirates; bu: 


LITTLE CHILDREN ON THE SNAP-BEAN 


this was not her mission, as he soon discovered. “Have you finished 
your paper?” she inquired very sweetly and demurely. The Farmer 
was disconcerted. He had placed the paper over his face, and in 
the throes of his restful and refreshing slumber, it had slipped off 
and fallen behind the chair, “It must be a funny paper,” the child 
remarked, “for when I came in you were laughing.” This was said 
so solemnly that he laughed now sure enough, seeing which, the 
little girl clapped her hands and fairly shrieked with mirth. All 
the Farmer could do was to sit still and gaze at her with a queer 
expression on his countenance. | 

“Did I say anything?” the Farmer inquired. 

“No,” said the child; “you had laughed so hard that you were 
trying to catch your breath. But I didn’t come for that; I just 
came to tell you that the Robber Band is hiding down there by the 
persimmon trees.” 

“Well!” he exclaimed, “I must run them down and capture 
them.” He twisted his mouth around a little, and otherwise puckered 
his face, and looked very fierce indeed, but the frown was not 
calculated to make the little girl afraid. On the contrary, she 
was delighted. 


“Did you fetch your gun?” inquired the Farmer. The child 
hadn’t thought of that, and she said so. “Well, there’s one,” the 
Farmer declared, pointing to a hearth-broom, “and when you shoot, 
don’t shoot towards me—and don’t hold the barrel in my direction!” 
Then he hunted about the house and on the back porch. until he 
found an old mop-handle, and then the two, walking very stealthily, 


made an effort to surround the Robber Band. Their expedition community. 


was not successful, for, at the critical moment, when they were feady 
to swoop down on the Robber Band, the little girl sneezed, and 


when they looked around, the band had disappeared in the dark and RE 
secret recesses of the ditch, or behind the shrubbery. `` The little 
but the Farmer declared that the sneeze — 
was nothing but a tactical error, liable to be committed even by 

They had made a mis- 
There was 

nothing to do but to hide their guns in a safe place, and go forth - 


girl could have cried; 


corporals and generals, as well as privates. 
take, and they would have to conquer the sufferquences. 


as humble private citizens, just as the other detectives do. 


“But we'll get 'em next time,” the little girl suggested, by way z 


of consolation. 
“We certainly 
have bad colds.” 


shall,” the Farmer declared, “if we’ don’t 


Æ 


Tuis ROBBER BAND had long been the scourge of the neighbor- 
hood. 
they must be true. 
ten, and the scene of their operations was confined to the Snap- 
Bean Farm for the reason that it afforded them a wide field for 
experiments. All of the little boys and some of the girls were 
anxious to belong to this band, but for one reason or another many 
of them had been blackballed when they applied for membership. 
This celebrated band was supposed to have struck terror to the 
bosoms of all the innocent inhabitants and the boys were proud of 
their imaginary reputation. They have signals by which their 
operations are conducted, and some of them wear chicken-feathers 
in their hats and caps. The renowned leader of this celebrated 
Band was a sickly looking chap who had just recovered from a bad 
case of the measles, and his eyes were still inflamed, giving him the 
appearance of a trooly-ooly Robber from the hot sands of Sahara. 
His countenance had a cadaverous expression, and he said himself 
that his features were cruel in their cut and pattern. He had the 
energy and spirit of a whole school of boys, and he seemed to be 
a natural leader. But to make it certain that he would be 
recognized by his followers, in any melee or affray that might occur, 
he had two red stripes across the breast of his jacket. This not 
only added largely to the ferocity of his appearance, but, as a 
mark of leadership, was equal to two horse-pistols and nine 
pairs of epaulettes. The way the Robber Band carries on its 
depredations is very simple when you once find it out. 
The Robbers hide behind the bushes and in the ditch, 
and behind the fence, and with their fierce counte- 
nances watch innocent and unsuspecting people 


militia district, 
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who pass along the streets. Fierce countenances describes the situa- 
tion precisely, for when they have put on their long smut mustachios, 
some of them curled upward after the fashion that the German 
emperor has set when he is drilling his army and helping his men 
drink beer, the Robbers have an exceedingly fierce appearance. 
Men, walking or riding, ladies promenading and chattering, nurses 
giving their little charges an airing, together with those who 
necessarily move in the ordinary channels of traffic, all go b 

in mixed and constant procession, and not a soul among them 
seems to have the faintest suspicion that every movement and gesture 
they make is marked by the sharp eyes of the Robbers from their 
various places of concealment on the Snap-Bean Farm. All that 
is necessary for the foray to begin is a shrill whistle from the 
cruel lips of the Captain of the Band, or a loud cry of havoc! - The 
Farmer has wondered many a time how the mixed and careless 
population can go back and forth with such airs of safety and 
security when all the time the Robber Band is ready to emerge 
from its hiding- places and pounce upon them, creating clamorous 
confusion in the usually quiet suburb. But, alas! it is one of the 
characteristics of mankind in general that it should be forever 
passing carelessly back and forth, and depend at last upon some 
interposition of Providence to snatch it bodily from the clutches 
of danger! | 5 

Æ 


THERE IS A GREAT- PRETENCE on the part of the members of 


the Robber Band that they are exiles compelled to seek a dangerous 


and precarious livelihood among a strange and an unsympathetic 
They have reached these shores hungry, weary and 
footsore, and they have taken up the profession of outlawry through _ 
sheer force of circumstances. They must live; they must have food 
and treasure in spite of the law. Necessity is the mother-in-law oe 
of all the trouble they know anything about. What is law anyhow. 


` but a scary thing that becomes a joke when you can hire a lawyer 2 
= who knows his technicalities by heart, and enn appeal from the 


deliberate decisions of juries and the ripe opinion of communities? gt 
This is the. situation, and: though the Farmer may go back and 
forth by his. honeysuckle-covered ditch announcing. in loud tones 


that he smells the red, rank blood of Robbers, and will have the — ` 


law on them, or call iff the aid of the sanitary inspector for this: 
the children will continue to hide behind the 


` bushes, or creep back and forth in the vine- -embowered ditch, eating | 


` * 


The leader had found the words in a book, and therefore 
The Band was composed of boys from six to 


raw turnips and persimmons, and living 1 in a world all their ow un. 

Though they hide many times in full sight of the Farmer, he 
pretends to be unable to find them. At such times they can hardly 
contain themselves because of the little thrills of fear that creep 
over them and clutch at them—thrills that are not fear at all, but 
fear’s third cousin. Did you ever, when playing hide-and-seek, 
enter a dark room, and tip-toe about, fearful lest you should find 
the one you were seeking there, and afraid you wouldn’t? Well, 
in the midst of just such sham fears as this, the youngsters pursue 
their chosen profession of Robbers—not for plunder or loot, or 
for any base and sinful purpose, but to satisfy the constant calls 
and demands of the spirit of adventure and romance. 


The vague aching restlessness which these calls create, have 
been felt by much older heads than those on the shoulders of the 
children; have been heard and answered. And those who answered 
have won immortality as great Captains of the lands and seas, as 
statesmen and as explorers. No doubt the worthy parents 
of the youngsters who operate in the Snap-Bean Farm 
would be shocked to know that these tender natures, includ- 
ing two or three little girls, had deliberately chosen the 
profession that made Robin Hood famous in story and fable. 
But let them take heart: no harm is done, no crime is committed, 
and only the Farmer is sometimes robbed of his seriousness. 
The spirit of adventure and romance will have its way, if not 
now, then later, when it may take the road to disaster. The 

youngsters have gone to the greenwood only in imagination, 
and they take far more joy out of it than they would if it 
were a grim reality. And the population of the suburb 
need have no fears, for the Farmer is pledged to pro- 
tect it from the forays of the Robber Á as well 

as from the Brown-Eyed Pirates. 
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An Island in the Tiber—Rome 


THEN LUCRETIA BORGIA married her third husband she took her 
ee trip alone and a month in advance of the meeting with her spouse. 
SA This groomless tour, from the conception we have formed of the Borgia 
character, inclines us to congratulate Don Alfonso on his astuteness. Honey- 

ung with Lucretia, according to many chroniclers, would tend to make the 
most loving husband suspicious of the honey and keen to analyze the moon. 
Pi Ë et the virtue of a woman who lived four centuries ago rests entirely with 
torian. A few vehement strokes of the pen and she is marred or made, 
N and, much as one regrets shaking the foundations of a four hundred years’ preju- 
dice , there is little to prove (granting huge volumes of well selected invective) 
hat the oldest daughter of her house committed any greater crime than that of 

eing | yn a Borgia. Her father, Alexander VI, was the most immoral Pope 
he ever broke his vows; her brother, Caesar Borgia, the most inhuman Cardinal 
ho ever slew his kin, and when one has finished hurling the expletives of a life- 
time’s choosing at these two monsters, there is still a great deal to be said. 
tee ja After reading a hundred pages of their misdeeds an American can do nothing 
ÁR eA but laugh; it is quite beyond him, and that which is quite beyond an American 
4 1es a joke. Therefore it is with chuckles we skimmingly report that Lucretia’s 
; having unhusbanded her first husband, Giovanni Sforza, married her to 
of the house of Aragon whom Caesar eventually strangled to death while 
the g wife vainly beat him off, and for the third time gave her in wedlock 
to the hereditary prinee of the house of Este, the Duke of Ferrara. $ 
That the marriage served the purposes of the Pope and his son one may eid 
running since they ate large slices of humble pie baked in the Este kitchens before 
the family were satisfied that the young woman was fit to become a member of 
a their household. In a way she profited by their suspicions. Every grain of 
== Este doubt the eager Pope counterbalanced by an extra touch of splendor to 
k. ber wedding outfit. As though display could sweep away all moral obstacles 
Alexander dipped more and more deeply into the treasure of Holy Church, and 
converted the paid up masses for the dead into the most splendidly equipped 
cavalcade that ever conducted a dear daughter to her future husband. 

Her escort numbered over a thousand, she riding at their head on a “milk 

white jennet,” as one would naturally expect. There were minstrels to sing for 
her, clowns to jest for her, there were ladies to dance for her, priests to pray 
for her, and gentlemen to die for her; and when bored with these attentions she 
could summon any one of the one hundred and fifty mules that bore the trous- 
oa, pitch a tent and ehange her gown. 
x. In short Madama Lucretia had everything the heart could desire except a 
motor car. We had the car, the chain of lovely hill towns to clamber through, 
the castle of Ferrara for our journey’s end, and the history of Lucretia’s journey 
for our guide. Therefore no Borgia on a “milk white jennet” even could approach 
us in richness of possessions. ` 


—. 


* ; 
Aw ‘AMBITIOUS MOTOR can could make the run from Rome to Ferrara in two 
days and less, the distance is a little over two hundred and fifty miles, but no 
engine with the remotest appreciation of the beautiful would attempt to rush 
through in less than a week. It took the bride twenty-seven days, from January 
sixth to February seventh, of the year 1502, but Lucretia dressed for dinner and 
Í sess and unpacked the pack mules. 

Then too, Alexander was desirous of her stopping at the several cities of 
which she had been mistress; at those places which Caesar had besieged and 
Fs and in all the households that he especially wished to honor—or 
im povxerisb. Being a wise man he anticipated the emotions a sudden visit of a 
Ka thousand might have upon the country people, and wrote to advise the inhabitants 
of Nepi of the joy in store for them, and “to wish and command you, if you 
È alue our favor and desire to avoid our displeasure, to provide for the ers 
mentioned above for a day and two nights.” 

The occupants of the motor car spent much of their time 3 where 
* army could have been accommodated, and on what they could have fed if 
S was not then a staple. Civita Castellana, their first halting place, is 
so poor a town that it has evidently never recovered from the staggering blow 
0 f Lueretia’s third marriage, and, serving as a gloomy remembrance of the 
aslaught, the Borgia fortress rears its bulk above the town, with the drawbridge 

y maw eager for more. 
was one token of rapturous welcome that the automobile. and the 
vjoyed in common, it was the reception accorded them at the gates 
- by children, those of- the nobility—and otherwise. Here the 
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of Lucretia Borgia 


Text by LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 
Drawings by WALTER HALE 


resemblance ceased. The children of the Sixteenth Century were arrayed for the 
occasion in yellow and brown, Lucretia’s colors, and had been trained to wave 
palm branches and cry “Lucretia! Lucretia! Donna Lucretia!” like a college yell. 
The children of last summer, while equally vociferous, were more extemporancous 
in their address of welcome, and were not limited to the bi-colored garment. 
Scraps of anything that mother had decorated their costumes where most needed, 
the whole presenting, as the Ferrarese ambassador himself might have reported, 
“an effect not displeasing to the artistic eye.” 

Again while there is no record of their attaching themselves to the milk 
white jennet, the motor car became so instantaneously popular that even the old 
men of the village would clamber onto the luggage in the rear and ride up the 
steep street while the driver wondered at his panting engine, nð gasoline at 
eighty cents a gallon flowed like water into the carburetor. 

Luigi and Ippolito conducted us to the Borgia fortress at Civita Castellana. 
Luigi said it was well for us that his school had “let out” or we would have missed 
him. Ippolito said nothing at all but could jump great distances from one tuft 
of grass to another. It was not entirely a pleasant path to the fortress, and 
Luigi begged us “to excuse the way”, which we did, as no way cari be blamed for 
the filthiness of its Italian neighbors. But the view froni the northern rampart 
was well worth any trifling obstacles, and Luigi pointed out some Etruscan 
tombs, and told us what he had learned at school that day. He could not have 
forgotten -anything. He was a pale lad with the patches on his trousers very 
neutral in coloring. Ippolito wore no patches though the necessity for them was 
painfully apparent. He also had been to school but had nothing to say about it 
except that he was glad to get out. When Luigi rebuked him for his reckless 
attitude in life his only reply was to leap astride the stone coping which protected 
the road from a sheer declivity of two hundred feet. He did this without touching 
his hands to the masonry and the artist went over immediately to the side of 
the unlettered. 

Luigi, slightly discomfited, profited by the act to tell us of a schoolmaster 
who had once thrown himself over this precipice. “Or perhaps he was pushed 
over,” he added, eyeing Ippolito hungrily. 

To avoid a repetition of such a disaster the party was broken up, the rout 
of Luigi being complete when we asked if he had ever met a certain Lucretia 
Borgia. Since he was a truthful lad be replied that he had not, although (after 
a moment’s temptation) his mother knew her well. 


* 

OXE TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGE that the travelers in the motor car had over 
Lucretia and her retinue was their ability to mingle with the common people. 
This may not have occurred to her when she sat in her castle high above the 
high town of Narni. It has never been chronicled that the Duchess of Ferrara 
was tempted to go forth at nightfall like Messalina and visit the cafés, and 
lacking this disreputable trait she probably missed the little one in the square 
where the workmen gather. It lies at the foot of the steepest of all streets in 
Narni, which is so steep that even the inhabitants whose lives have been spent on 
angles recognized the fact and have made the road bed into a staircase. If 
one starts from the top of the way with anything like haste he cannot but 
plunge into the wine-room as he hurriedly reaches the bottom. The force of his 
body drives him in, to say nothing of the inclination of his mind, and while not 
accusing the landlord of having chosen the situation from any geographical advan- 
tage, the door to this street is never closed. 
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2 Se It is a very low café and illustrious signora while the illustrious signor steamed. 2 


Therefore, contrary to arrangements, the cavalcade and the motor car found ~ r 
themselves so worn out over the turtle dove and the rain cloud incident that they _ 
stayed the night in Spoleto. The automobile was welcome, it paid as it went; * 
but how the people took that sudden visitation of a thousand the Ferrarese ambas- 2 
sador does not state. There must have been a tremendous slaughtering of fowls Å 
to feed that peevish, exhausted crowd; so far as we know but one remained. It 
had been cooked for hours, but every strenuous muscle betokened it a creature 


Messalina would have liked 
it—we did. The habitués 
played cards, each flipping ` 
his hand down one by one 
with that desire to drama- 
tize every two spot which is 
so delightful in Italians and 
so maddening in Americans. 
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After the general exchange 
of courtesies they watched 
us covertly while we serawled 
greetings on our postal cards 
and dried the ink with sand. 
They were homely, stumpy 
little men, they were dirty little men. We would not have sat among their like at 
home. One was in his shirt sleeves, one spat upon the floor, one—and then the 
moonlit square was opened gently and an old man with rings in his ears and 
an accordion under his arm ‘slipped into a corner. 


Pesaro—A Church Door. (San Agostino) 


The cards were laid aside and the ink dried on the souvenir postals without 
sand. The moonlight followed the old man in and the lamplight gave place to 
it. It may have been Rigoletto that he gave us first but it was surely La Boheme 
which he played next, for the shirt-sleeved patron asked for it. “Signor Puccini's 
La Boheme,” he discriminated. Leoncavallo was called for after this by the man 
who spat upon the floor. “Anything of his, for all is good,” was his request, 
and we had “I Pagliaci.” 

“What dost thou know of* Verdi’s?” queried the padrone’s boy, who dipped the 
glasses in the basin in lieu of washing them. He knew “Il Trovatore”, did the 
old man, and it was played with satisfaction to us all. 

“And—and Mascagni?” questioned the signora of the motor car a little shyly. 
The musician brought his shoulders nearer to his ears and dropped them 
suddenly. | 

= “Oh yes, if the signora wishes. Mascagni surely, but we do not call him 
maestro here in Umbria.” r 


“It would have been the same had the Queen of England asked, instead of 
me,” justified the signora of the motor , 
car as they twisted their way back to the 
hotel. “We don’t know music and they 
do, and that’s all there is about it.” 

“The air was bad but Lucretia hasn’t 
spent a better evening,” absently replied 
the signor of the motor car. High above 
them was the castle. 


7 * 

Ir is No Arran of ours that the wed- 
ding procession cared to spend the night 
in Terni. The thing is done now and let | 
it rest, but it was a poor place for a 
duchess and quite impossible for the 
possessors of a motor car. Terni is the 
Niagara of Italy. F@ are there, and 
following the custom of our country or, 
rather, preceding it, she may have felt 
it imperative as a bride to stop over 
and have a look at them. 

We saw a tower at Terni, all four 
Sides of it very thoroughly. We were 
led about by a drunken postman, who 
was most insistent that we examine it 
from several points of view so that we 
might know it should it cross our path 
again during the sojournings: “He could see that we were great travelers.” 
Which touched our vanity, although with no stretch of conscience could we say 
as much for the tower. One doubts if it ever has or ever will leave Terni. 
The populace who followed in our wake were greatly embarrassed by the abnor- 
mal condition of their townsman. They begged that we would overlook him. “His 
wife had run away, yet he still loved her,” they offered in timid explanation. 
Mindful of similar lapses of our countrymen with much less provocation we 
wagged our heads in understanding, rolled our eyes in common sympathy, did 
our Anglo Saxon best to ape the tut-tuting of their lips, and drove on toward 
Spoleto. 

“It was in the valley of the Strettura beyond Terni,” so wrote that cheerful 
mediaeval gossip, the Ferrarese ambassador, to his master, “that the hostler of 
the illustrious Don Sigismondo engaged in a violent altercation about some turtle 
doves with one of his fgllows in the service of the Roman, Stefano dei Fabii, 
who is a member of the Duchess’s escort. Both grasped their arms, whereupon 
one Pizaguerra, also in the service of the illustrious Don Sigismondo, happening 
to ride by on his horse, wounded Stefano’s hostler on the head. Thereupon Stefano, 
who is naturally quarrelsome and vindictive, becomes so angry that he declared 
he would accompany the cavalcade no further, and he passes the illustrious Don 


Sigismondo and Don Ferrante without speaking to them or even looking at them. 


The whole affair was due to a misunderstanding—and as the illustrious Madonna 
agreed that Stefano was in the wrong he was mollified, and continued on the 
Journey.” . ` | 

It was in the valley of the Strettura beyond Terni that a rain cloud descended 
upon the occupants of the motor car with such suddenness that the illustrious 
signor had no opportunity of putting on his mackintosh, of which he was inor- 


dinately fond; and since they were soon very wet the illustrious signora suggested 


that they drive on to Spoleto as they were without an attempt to clothe them- 


Nocera Umbra from the Vineyards 


of the Renaissance. | 


SpoLeTo was Nor NEw to Lucretia. Seven years before, while the wife of her 
second husband, and still a girl of eighteen, she had been made Duchess of the 
city by the Pope. This was probably done to get her out of sight; for she was 
continuously in tears for her young husband, who had been warned to fly from 
the long arm of the Vatican, and had gone to the Colonna in Genazzaano. It 
was the Pope who urged her to send for the boy, and he came to Spoleto, at 
this castle way up aloft which also sheltered her on the wedding journey to her 
third husband. And from there they went to Rome, where the pontiff, skulking 
behind Caesar, rid himself forever of his tedious little son-in-law. 


The castle is a prison now as are all the Borgia strongholds—the sentiment 
is right, but whom the government puts into them is one of the most serious 
problems for the traveler to solve. The policemen of Italy are truly the 
guardians of peace; it is their duty to soothe the savage breast, not to incite it to 
further violence by the application of the night stick. In the main street of 
Spoleto, (the only one where we could walk without falling off into space) we 
were treated to a tempestuous argument between two men, and while the shoe- 
maker was not displeasing in appearance it is very probable that the shoe did slip 


~ up and down—there was the blister on the heel of the purchaser to prove it. 


And yet that tradesman thrust his fingers into the face of his patron with all 
the assurance of a man who sculps in leather. “An artisto—me!” shrieked the 
shoemaker. “Ha ha!” jerred the blistered one. Both kicked out with their feet, 
both reached for their knives; neither found them, for the brace of carabiner 
appeared upon the scene. A court was held, the heel displayed, the shoe thrust 
into the hands of the gentlemen of justice. “The softness, feel, feel, ah Dio, 
how beautiful!” wept the shoemaker. The court looked, felt, patted each man 
K upon the shoulder: “Go thy ways. Sell 
this man no more shoes. Buy nothing 
further from this dealer. Go, go, peace.” 
The adversaries parted, each one the vic- 
tor. “A wise decision,” said the oldest 
inhabitant. |! 

It was in Foligno, the next night's 
stop for the mediaeval and modern 
travelers, that we discovered a real 
“Black Maria” traversing the Piazza. 
We knew it immediately by the body 
of small boys bringing up the rear, and 
making frantic efforts to look into the 
little barred window which was placed 
in the padlocked door at the back. Since 
we were descending the church steps we 
found ourselves on a level with this win- 
dow, the opportunity thrust itself upon 
us; it would have been madness to have 
avoided a glance inside. We looked and 
our suspicions were confirmed—they only 
play at prison keeping here to keep the 
bad boys good, for the padlocked Black 
Maria was quite empty! 

* 
WE COULD NOT compete with Donna. 
Lucretia’s reception in Foligno. Accord- 
ing to the Ferrarese ambassador, she was met by the signors of the city ail 
clad in red silk, and at the gate. Whereas our progress was only stayed by the 
custom officials, she was confronted by a float on which was Paris with the golden 
apple in his hand who, bowing before the Duchess, basely refuted his previous 
award of the prize to the Lady Venus, and, (having by some means wrested it 
from her) presented it to Lucretia. It is not known whether or no Lucretia ate 
the apple; being of primeval Woman she probably bit into. it. P 
There were further surprises when she reached the piazza, for a Turkish 
galley came rowing along on the bare ground, the leading elocutionist of the 
village repeating some stanzas to the effect that the sultan having heard of the 
power of her beauty felt that he could no longer withstand the Christians and 
was ready to surrender “all.” The Ferrarese ambassador was not impressed with 
this spectacle, which must have taxed the ingenuity and the purses of the poor 
inhabifants heavily, and disposed of the pageant briefly by saying: “We made 
no special effort to remember these verses as they were not exactly Petrarchian, 
and, moreover, the ship did not appear to be a very happy idea; it was rather 
out of place.” 

As our sympathies 
were entirely with the 
common people on this 
trip we resented the 
criticism and wished 
the caustic detractor 
could have entered Fo- 
ligno drenched by the 
violent rainfall which 
greeted us, when the 
Turkish Galley could 


have rowed around the 

piazza and up the 
church steps had it been ta 3 
so minded. It was mar- | + 


_ Selves in their difficult ponchos. At this the illustrious signor, who is naturally 
argumentative and positive, declared he would not be the laughing stock of 

! $ _ Spoleto, and that he would cover his watery condition with his poncho if he had ` 

do put it on with the shoe horn. After some further discussion the watery rubber 


j coat was donned and the sun coming out immediately dried the costume of the ket day in the town, the The Castle of the Malatesta = ae l $ 
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in an afternoon. Nocera was but a stop for 


.most lovely palace of this and that age was 


time belonged to her brother; her first husband, 


Probably overcome by painful emotions on 


\ 
f 


_ cloudburst bringing out a fungus growth of apple green umbrellas, huge cnes that 
` sheltered the vegetables and the women who sold them. Two venders loaned us 
their chairs that we might sit in the arch of the Palazzo Publico with ease while 
the ‘artist sketched. They themselves perched on the sides of their little wagons 
and nodded to us amicably whenever we looked in their direction, to show that 
they were quite happy and enjoying our selfish comfort. 

Lunch time came, the children of the market mothers bringing from the 
cook shops nearby casseroles of spaghetti which they ate in awful fashion, while 
the kiddies blocked the view of the artist until 
a fierce man drove them away. ‘These fierce 
men are everywhere in Italy; they are “grown- 
ups” only in looks, for they no sooner displace 
the children, in their efforts to please the for- 
eign signor, than they in turn block the way as 
though the visual path was a vacuum which 
must be filled. “These poverni, they know no 
better,” say the fierce men complacently. 


Lucretia spent three days between Foligno 
and Gubbio. It was up hill and down dale, 
tender olive slopes, heavy woods, and masses 
of rock. The motor, impatient with the slow- 
ness of the milk white jennet, went through 


water and the presentation of a postal card 
by a blushing lad; later on an old man slyly 
introduced himself as the father of the youth 
and insinuated that he could accept the price 
of the postal; and later on than that, the. 
young man, still blushing, heard of the impo- 
sition, and, disowning the greybeard as any other than an artful villain, forced 
the restitution of the two cent piece. 


* 


_ Gvatpo Tapino was delicious from the outside and dreary from the inside; 
Gubbio was dreary from both sides but wonderfully old and gray, quite the most 
perfect example of mediaeval Italy remaining, with a castle befitting a Borgia. 


That was the last of Umbria. The next day came the elimb across the Apennines 


through the Calvo Pass, where even the motor car grumbled, and the pack mules 
must have rued the day of their birth. No sopner had the descent begun, and we 


had passed the rocky gorges which echoed our horn so dismally, than the olive 


slopes and the farm lands of the province of the Marche began, only slightly 
different from the Umbrian landscape, and, high on a hill, the loftiest of all the 
cities was Urbino. 


Outside of the city Lucretia had been met by Duke Guidobaldo of the Montre- 
feltre, and there was much bending of the knee, although the union was dis- 
pleasing to his house. But in fear of the Pope’s anger, he and his wife, the 
illustrious Elisabetta, gave no evidence of their curtain opinions, placed their 
enormous palace at the disposal of the disposal of Lucretia’s suite during their 
stay in Urbina—and waited -for the popish blessing. It came, but following 


on its heels, or, more strictly, on the heels of the cavalcade, came Caesar also, 


who appropriated the city as one of his own; and the rulers of the most learned 
court in Italy fled to Venice for safety. 


It was quite deserted on the day we visited the huge structure—ready for 
Lucretia or Caesar or the motor car invaders. 
There was no custodian at the wicket gate; no 
guards were stationed along the curved stone 
corridors, no busy little civilians with red 
sealed documents rushed up and down the 
road-wide staircases. For that half hour the 


ours—with the true hospitality of the 
Montrefeltre left to the stranger within their 
gates. Outside in the courtyard was the 
bronze statue of young Raphael, and a little 
farther up the street was his birthplace. It, 
too, was deserted, but a kindly watch-maker 
left his work to do the honors. The youths of 
the village who cried: Donna Lucretia! 
Donna Lucretia!” as she entered, may have 
numbered him among them. He was sixteen 
then and painting with his father, and I 
think no greater honor could have come to 
Lucretia in that splendid thirty days over the 
Via Flaminia. 

The wedding procession must have cantered 
down the Pesaro. The road leads straight to 
the sea, and the mules were probably very 
happy if Lucretia was not. Pesaro at that 


the former ruler of the city, was in exile in 
Mantua nursing his wrongs, and greatly dis- 
turbing the festive preparations in Ferrara 
by the possibility of his sudden appearance 
there to claim his wife. It had been hinted 
by the gentler historians that “madama” was 


re-entering her first home during her first 
marriage. She did not appear in the evening, 
they report, but allowed her ladies to dance 
with the townspeople. This withdrawal is 
tactfully explained by the Este counselor, one 
Pozzi, in a letter to his master. “Because,” 


_he wrote, “she is naturally inclined to solitude, 
N . the purpose of washing her head.“ 


The Castle Ferrara 


ROULADE 


OHO! Yoho! O’er hill and dale 
The huntsmen clear the ground, 
With the air like wine, and a noisy gale, 
And a cheer for the trusty hound. 
Like a wind-blown poppy gleamed her face 
Neath the hawthorn in the wood, 
The foremost huntsman of the chase 
Stopped short where the maiden stood. 
Oh! but her eyes of the stars did tell, 
Oh! but her foot was slim, 
The hawthorn shook, and its dew drops fell 
Like tears, on the maid and him. 


0 | | UNCLE REMUS'S MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


Both are good reasons and sufficient in themselves, but having learned 
more of this head-washing business we are inclined to accept it as the sole 
cause for her retirement. The Ferrarese ambassador dwelt repeatedly upon 
this unfortunate habit, and felt it to be a great obstacle to their arriving on 
schedule time. He evidently had little sympathy with new movements and 
we shudder to think what effect this porcelained, be-nickled life of to-day 
would have upon him. Hygienically speaking, it is the best thing we have 
to say of Lucretia, and that she persisted in this practice up to the day of her 

entry into Ferrara shows a spirit beyond 
her time. 


* 


As Prsano STANDS now, a church door is 
the only shelter worthy of a duchess, the 
palaces in the square are yery ugly, and down 
by the Adriatic a number of terrible villas 
have been erected with Morris wallpaper 
effects stenciled on the walls, as though a 
cyclone had turned the habitations wrong side 


out. Along the road to Rimini there were 


several of these seaside resorts, which tell 
2 b A the story of Italian decadence in art and 
Via ee 5 architecture. The castle of the Malatesta 
S at Rimini, worn and rugged, was a relief to 
1 "Æ Vi the eye after such structural capers; and we 
i would like to feel that Lucretia spent the night 
there, although there is no record of it. How- 
ever, the thought that Paolo and Francesca 
were murdered within its walls brightens us up 
wonderfully; and we know that the great Sigismondo, whom an irritated 
people put to death, built it for his beloved Isotta, for there is still over the 
door the monster he modestly chose as his emblem, combined with her four- 
leaved rose. 

Mindful of Bologna, a city with city manners, for our next stop, and 
of Ferrara the day beyond as the end of our way, we lingered in Rimini, 
and many times went to the church of San Francesco to wonder why human 
and divine love are so seldom in harmony. Sigismondo had erected the edifice 
hoping to save the soul of his frail Isotta by placating her Creator. Artists 
and artisans of every country were brought to Rimini, all the adoration of 
man for an evil woman was put into the great interior, and after the lapse 
of centuries the church stands unchanged; a monument to the senses, a 
temple to the deity; that deity a woman. In a thousand cunning ways the 
sculptor has worked out the little four-leaved rose; through a thousand devices 
we find the swaying trunk of the monster; Isotta and Sigismondo, Sigismondo 
and Isotta to the very roof. 

Fortunately the calm acceptance by the modern Italian of these unsettling 
evidences of a rude passion does much to keep the balance of the visitor. Service 
was being held in the chapel which contains Isotta’s body on the hour of our 
first visit, and clinging to the rails were old men and women, prostrate, devout. 
Some children were there, one little boy very much concerned over the red 
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sandstone floor which rubbed off on his Sunday-clad knees. His comrades were 


rich in handkerchiefs which they spread as a prayer rug, but his dress parade 
was limited to trousers. For 4 moment he waved ,uncertainly, then spying the 
priest before the altar on the whitest of marble, he crept forward and knelt 
fearlessly by the side of il padre within the 
very radius of God. — 

At Rimini we left the Via Flaminia, to the 
keen emotion of the motor car, which had 
greatly enjoyed the hospitality of its road bed. 
But the Via Emilia, with no elevation of spirit, 
offered a most even disposition, and, indeed, 
we were all so filled with excitement over the 
approaching nuptials that we would have 
noticed nothing short of broken glass. Lucre- 
tia stopped to put her clothes in order at 
Imola; but we passed on to Bologna, doing 
very little in a social way, but admiring the 
palace of the Entivoglio where the duchess 
was entertained. Her hostess was the aunt 
of Giovanni Sforza—unfortunately there is no 
record of her emotions—one probably dared 
not think in those days, and the only honest 
expression we have in all the records of this 
marriage is that of Alfonso’s sister, the illus- 
trious Isabella, who met the cavalcade near 
Malalbergo as she had been bidden, and 
“embraced her new kinswoman” (so she 
wrote her husband), “in violent anger.” 


Yoho! Yoho! O’er moor and fen [ There is something very fine about that 
To the note of the good hound’s bay; 

And three times three for the lusty men 
Who can follow the chase to-day. 

The old lord sits in his castle dark, 
For the old days doomed to sigh; 

And there stirs in his breast a single spark 
As the huntsmen clatter Ey. 

Oh! but her lips were ruby-red, 
And her eyes shine through the past, 

As alone, from a host of memories dead, 
Comes she, at the bugle’s blast. 

—ALICE ORMOND. 


admission. We respect her above the bride- 
groom who had the execrable taste to sur- 
prise his new wife by suddenly appearing 
before her when they were yet twenty miles 
from Ferrara. At least it was not head-wash- 
ing day, and while greatly overcome, and prob- 
ably exasperated, it is chronicled that she recov- 
ered herself and received him “with many ex- 
pressions of esteem.” He stayed but two hours 
and then departed for Ferrara, while the 
duchess hastened to apprise the Pope of her 
successful interview, and the thousand retainers 
gossiped and giggled. 

That the bride could obtain as much rest 
as possible the last few miles of her journey | 
were made by canal boat, rushing gaily through’ ” 


the water propelled by the mules. 


At that, we undoubtedly outdis- 
tanced her, reaching Ferrara at 
the end of eight days with very 
little ostentation. As we drew up 


for the custom examinations, 
however, there was heard the 
boom of a cannon, and we 


glanced proudly at each other. 

“The royal salute?” we asked 
of the officers. 

“Sunset, signore,” 
the iconoclasts. 

We bore no malice; there was 
still the motor car-and the great 
stretch of country on to Havre. 
This was the end of Lucretia’s 
wanderings, the end of her vicis- 
situdes. 

After a week of the most 
splendid festivities of the age, 
Ercole, the head of the house of 
Este, wrote to the Pope to sum- 
mon home the retinue of ladies. 
“They are an expense and they 
are impertinent,” wrote the care- 
ful father-in-law. But Lucretia 
stayed on, much beloved, reared 
a family, and lived happily in the 


responded 
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Castle Vecchio, with her hus- 
band's brothers imprisoned for life 
in the dungeons below. The old 
Pope died and was buried with 
scant ceremony, and, as though 
to make a pleasant ending to our 
story, the hill towns which we had 
known were immediately restored 
to their rulers and Caesar ban- 
ished from Italy. 
Thirty years ago Mr. Howells 
wrote of the quite of Ferrara’s 
wide streets. We found it so— 
we believe that Lucretia did. 
I think the conservative dukes 
would have had it that way— 
and it is splendid for a motor 
car. We indulged in a friendly 
brush with a gleaming French 
tornado as we made for the hotel, 
and by some happening out-dis- 


tanced it. The landlord lifted 
down our luggage, his face 
beaming. i 

- “You know them, signor?” was 
his query. Å L 


No, who are they p” 
“Descendents, - signor, 


of the 
noble house of Este.“ Å 


é HE PATHOS of the South Seas,” said the 
; Oldest Journalist, “is in the second genera- 
tion. A heavy-fisted mate of a whaler finds it 
profitable and luxurious to settle down on some 
palmy coast overblown by the Trades and haunted 
by dusky women with leis round their necks and 
little hands playing in and out of dark tresses. He 
makes a few deals in copra, builds him a house and 
drinks his gin in the shade. The native chief sits 
at his door and in due time we hear of King 
Thomas, who rules his island by force of arms and 
a bank account in Frisco. King Thomas grows 
white haired and gross. One day he dies on the 
Shining sand of the beach with his bottle at his 
hand and his blurred eyes trying to make out the 
Shadowy vessel outside the reef—a vessel that no one 


else sees—that is signaling for him to come off to 


“ening Pacific. 


W 
— 


her and go home. So ends the first generation. The 
second plays in and out of the fish pool tucked 
under the cliff and chatters in two languages. Later 
it comes into the bank account, plays baseball and 
mingles the simplicity of the kanaka mother with 
the dreams born of the father’s blood. Poor little 
hapa-haoles, truly ‘half-strangers’ wherever they go.“ 

It was a long speech for the Oldest Journalist in 
the South Seas. And when it was finished he sighed 
again and again, as though the burden of- the whole 
matter rested on his breast. - 

“I never took this king business- seriously,” I said 
presently. l 

The Oldest Journalist stared out over the dark- 
The breeze from Palolo Valley flowed 
softly down over- us, bearing scent of maile and 


ginger-flower, tinkle of ukalele and thrum of guitar,- 


whisper of laughter and cry of frolicking women. 
Far down the shore the lights of Honolulu, the glow 
of a street-car traversing the town and the sharp 
flash of electricity from a slipping trolley marked 
the city which we called home. The golden moon- 
light illumined before us the solitary figure of a 
fisherman waist deep in the water inside the tossing 
reef. “I was thinking of one instance where it was 
a very serious business,’ my companion pursued 
after a little. “I was thinking of Henderson of 
Makawao.” 


I. . 

“Pve heard of one Makawao, the big ranch on 
Maui. Is it the same?” ; 
“No, not the same,” was the response. “This 
ikawao is down south; little island with a big 
ntain in the middle of it and a harbor on the 


leeward side. I don’t think there’s much left of 
the population, now. They had the measles about 
ten years ago and the grass of the palace roof had 
blown away and the flag pole was lying across the 
bare rafters the last time I was down there.” 

“Who was Henderson?” I inquired. 

“That was the question, for a long time,” the 
Oldest Journalist explained. He came to Hono- 
lulu first, twenty years ago. One thing was certain: 
he was an American, and I thought then that he 
must have come from New England. He was a 
very industrious man, and a man who had con- 
victions. 
That was the odd thing: that this tall, sedate, 
almost scrupulous man should fall so readily into 
the life here. Imagine a chap who made no bones 
of saying that he thought that gambling and drink- 
ing were wicked, dropping right into the inner 
circles of a society that acknowledged no gods except 
appetites. Henderson walked straight and the 
natives worshiped him. He passed on the other 
side of vice and the bullies and braggarts fawned 
on him and swore by him. He avoided women 
and they threw. garlands over his head as he went. 

“Then a missionary came from down Makawao 
way with a tale of its beauty and separation from 
the world. Henderson came to me and shook hands 
solemnly. ‘I’m going down to Makawao,’ he said. 
‘I think that I shall do well there. I shall try to 
see you once in a while. Good-bye.’ 

“So he went and I occupied myself watching the 
fortunes of a party here that tried to upset the 
king and set up another in his stead. A year later 
a trading schooner brought word from Makawao. 
‘Henderson has married Chief Tua’s daughter, built 
a fine palace and bought a schooner of his own,’ 
said the skipper. 

“Thus he established himself and as the years 
went by became known as King Joe. I was talking 
one day to a trader who had called at Makawao 
and he winked when I spoke of Henderson’s austerity. 
‘You don’t know, then,’ he said, ‘that Hender- 


son was the mate of the Gleaner that “bloody voyage“ 


and had to skip from San Francisco for his life? 

“I believe most that I hear and I saw no reason 
to doubt this. It explained a good many things, 
his morality, his aloofness, his avoidance of liquor 
and women’s whispers. You may not recollect the 
history of the Gleaner. It was not all told in the 
courts. I have reason to believe that Henderson 


sent two men bellowing to their account during that 
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He took the world and himself seriously. 


voyage. And when a man has murder in his veins, 

he neither needs nor desires any other stimulant. 
“When I was coming back from Auckland some 

dozen years ago the bark I was on touched at 


Makawao. Henderson was glad to see me and 
showed. me all over the island. He pointed out 
the palace, the sheds for storing copra, the little 
ship-ways he had built to haul his schooner up 
for repairs, showed me all that he had done to 
make his kingdom secure. That night he fed me 
in his palace, his wife sitting a little way off, chat- 
ting and laughing with a brown baby that tumbled 
around under our feet and called Henderson papa. 

“You will be amazed when I tell you what else 
Henderson had to complete his small pageantry. 
Imagine it! A court fool! ‘The King’s Jester! ` 

“I could not trust my eyes when a grotesque 
figure rolled in at the wide door, turned completely - 
over, chuckled and straightened up beside me in 
the full panoply of a clown. Henderson smiled at 
my start, the wife laughed shrilly and the baby 
gurgled joyously. Jingle of bells and snap of fingers, 
huge flapping soft Flemish boots and striped cap, 
twirl of tinseled stick and grimace of broad face 
a jester for your life! Incredible! I tell you, I 
would have run to the beach and called furiously — 
for a boat to come and take me off to the bark 
had I been able. But Henderson smiled, in his 
austere way, and seemed mightily pleased at my 


astonishment. ‘We do things well on Makawao,’ 
he said dryly. 
Even to the fool? I answered, plucking my 


heart up. 

Even to the fool! he echoed.— Eh? Jack?’ and 
he poked the jester in the ribs. 3 

“I was glad to get clear of Henderson and‘ his 
island the next morning. I did not care to have 
any more to do with such a crowd. It is bad 
enough to have a King Pat insist on your drinking 
trade gin and laughing at jokes twenty years old 
on pain of having a fight on your hands. But 1 
do not know that I ever feared anything in my 
life so much as the austere Henderson and his 
bedizened fool, playing at king out there in t 
heart of the Pacific with a few kanakas to giggle an 
chatter over the pageantry of this mockery.” 

“He must have been insane,” I remarked. ; 

The Oldest Journalist did not reply to this. He 
lit his cigar and went on: 1 h 

“Now the queerest thing of all this is that this 
imitation of royalty did compass a royal ending, with 


be the explanation — ‘thrown 


os ‘retainers would be invited. 
while Henderson was occupied, the mate of the Max- 
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all the accompaniments of glory, a faithful people, 
trusty retainers and a death in the breach. You will 
hardly believe me. I tell you I was there and I 
wrote it for the Chronicle on the Coast and they 
didn’t believe it. They discharged me, in fact. So 
you are the first public for my history, quorum pars 
fui, as we used to write thirty years ago in the old 
Criterion. I vouch for the facts. Personally, I think 
they were not deserved by Henderson—these inci- 
dents of real glory and romance. I assure you that 
the King of Makawao achieved greater splendor than 
any king of his time, in that 
all that he imitated and 
longed for came to pass, even 
to the smallest details. 

“I have already indicated to 
you what this austere and 
self-centered man from New 
England, this brutal mate, 
had become under the warm 
sun and azure sky of the 
‘Tropics, how he had blos- 
somed out; or, if you like it 
better in the terms of the 
student of race—and this may 


back’ to some forgotten and 
militant sire, some border 
riding, heavy handed domi- 
neering master of a castle of 
a thousand years ago, who 
lorded it with blood and. 
rapine abroad and came back to his hall to chuckle 
and roar at the pranks of a deformed fool. 

“You took me up when I spoke of the pathos of 
the second generation in the South Seas, these chil- 
dren of mixed blood, in their own tongue ‘half 
strangers’, hapa-haoles. And yet I do not know but 
that the first generation is the pathetic one, the men 
‘from home’, altogether strangers, playing kings and 
princes among the isles. I leave you to judge by 
the outcome of the history, of which I was a part. 

“I had not been gone from Makawao and its 
strange court a year when I had to go down to 
Papeete to untangle the intrigues of the French 
governor for the benefit of the American public. 
While there I heard that the French wanted Makawao 
and that there was a plot on foot to take it secretly. 
In every such intrigue there are two elements: the 
ministers of a nation’s aggression and those that 
temporarily join themselves to this party for the 
gain there is in it. The first party in this instance 
acted from respectable motives; but Henderson, by 
rumor, was immensely wealthy. What easier than 
to say to some of the ruffians always at any one's 
hand in these seas: ‘Give us Makawao and we will 
give you the loot’? 

“Such was the arrangement made in Papeete. ‘The 
men who undertook this conquest were men whom 
I had ‘known for many years. If they have any 
historian, it has been I. Consequently, I learned the 
details of their plot and, indeed, was asked to join 
the expedition, not as a combatant or intriguer, but 
as one who looks on and afterwards celebrates. You 
can see instantly their confidence. One does not 
invite notoriety for a failure. It is the victor who 
crowns the scribe. 

“On a certain day we sailed from Papeete in the 
Steamer Maawelton, a small, condemned craft, under 
the command of 4 braggart named Haskins. There 
were only a half dozen of us whites, for the plot 
was one of guile, not force. I can not say that 
they misjudged the character of Henderson. The 
more I look back over their plans, the shrewder 
I think those ruffians were. Observe the simplicity 
of their scheme: 


“They were going to run down to an island a 
hundred miles away from Makawao, leave the Max- 
welton there and take a whale boat for the rest 
of the trip. Once on Makawao, they were to take 
refuge with Henderson, assert that their schooner 
had been lost on a reef, and get permission to stay 


until they could get another schooner to take them 
to the Colonies. 


Within a week they would know 
the exact situation on the island and when the Max- 
welton hove in sight, they would decide to go their 
way on her, if her skipper would allow it. 

_ “The next move was for the skipper of the steamer 
—Haskins—to come ashore with a lot of liquor and 
some provisions. These they would use in preparing 
a farewell feast to which Henderson and his principal 
During the luau and 


‘welton was to take his crew and rob the treasury. 
This done, the main object of the expedition was 
l, except to dicker with Henderson as 


DRAWN BY G. P. HAYNES. 


Henderson 


to how much of this. treasure he would take to quit 
the island and allow the plotters to appoint a French 
governor. You see the point: They were going to 
steal Henderson’s money and with that money buy 
him off. No scandal must be allowed. The para- 
graph in the English and American papers must 
read as follows: : 

“ ‘Papeete, August 17.-—The steamer Maxwelton 
brings word that owing to the disorders prevailing on 
the island the French Government stepped in and 
put Makawao under martial law until the subsidence 


at the last cry of the slain? With what thoughts 
had he left that blood-haunted bark to come solemnly 
to the South Seas? I tell you all these things roved 
through my mind, passed before my eyes as I sat that 
torrid afternoon in his dim, echoing hall and watched 
the mimicry of his pretense, the stolidity of his obses- . 
sion, the incredible subservience of wild and lawless 
scoundrels to the image of his authority. 

“But the plans of the conspirators progressed by 
lapse of time. They had fooled him utterly. He ac- 
cepted Haskins and his windy thundering of good 
fellowship at par. He opened 
up his royal hand and threw 
them his bounty. And in the 
dark corner the fool juggled 
his bells, tossed his crooked 
limbs and fulfilled his comic 
part in the tragedy. 

“The mate of the Maxwelton 
stormed the 
oaths and shouts while we 
feasted with the king. Nothing 
could have prospered better 
than the careless plot of these 
blacklegs. If Destiny has a 
hand in such miniature poli- 
tics, Henderson met his fate 
as gloriously as a Napoleon. 


treasury with 


“The end came suddenly. 
A man stepped in from the 


. seated in a chair in the high dusky room of the palace. starry night and tossed a 


of local troubles. It is understood that the large 
French interests at stake are endangered and have 
petitioned the French resident here for fuller protec- 
tion. When the Maæxwelton sailed the French flag 
was flying from the palace and peace had been 
restored.’ 

“We sailed—I say we, though I had neither part 
nor share in their plans—and in due time, on a fine 
morning when the clouds scurried overhead and the 
sea heaved to the horizon in particolored beauty, the 
Maxwelton cast anchor inside the reef of Nua, one 
hundred miles east of Makawao. The whale boat 
got away with the plotters in it and I was left to 
sit under the dirty awnings and listen to Haskins 
talk of his vilenesses. 

“I am a good listener. 
Haskins. 
we steamed out into the ocean again and tooled 
along by night, raising the high peak of Makawao 
by moonlight. At dawn we rode outside the town, 
watching it wake to its last day as an independent 
kingdom. 

“There was no hitch in the proceedings, and in 
due time the villainous Haskins received the conspira- 
tors with fine assumption of ignorance, and we went 
asbore laden with liquor and makings of a feast. 

“You resent my being there? Remember that I was 
not a party to the scheme, and Henderson was a 
murderer and, to tell the. truth, I hoped to play 
a little part in his defence. Not that I had any defi- 
nite plan; I simply felt that if opportunity came, 
I might step forward. 

“It was with almost a feeling of shame that I 
viewed again the mimic court of this pretender. And 
I assure you that in the presence of these ruffians 
Henderson did not abate a whit of his passion for 
pageantry. There were gaudy sentinels at his gate; 
the kanaka who showed us where to put the provisions 
we brought wore the keys of a seneschal. Henderson 
himself received us austerely, seated on a chair in 


I did not quarrel with 


- the high, dusky room of the palace, the fool sporting 


in the corner. 

“Oddly enough, it impressed those rascals I was 
with. I saw them abashed, observed them seek each 
other’s eyes, fumble over the matters they had agreed 
to speak of. Amazing! I tell you these blushless 
scoundrels fairly groveled before Henderson, Hen- 
derson with his grave countenance, his preoccupied 
manner, his sudden accesses of dignity. 

“Viewing once more this strange phantasm of a 
royal court I fell to dreaming of this selfmade king’s 
past: there rose before me (and the boom of the surf 
on the tossing reef filled his hall) the scenes he had 
been actor in during his youth. The rocky hills 
of New England, the worn boulders along its stony 
highways, the little churches, the bells, the peaceful 
lanes and domestic meadows were lifelike to my 
thought. I pictured him sailing out of Boston or 
Bath, his grave, thoughtful face turned to the outer 
world, his ears listening to strange sounds. What 
happened on the Gleaner, when sailors snarled at his 
unbending demeanor, and his stern hand had dealt 
death with all the accessories of murder on the lonely 


sea? How had this man looked when faces whitened 


And in due time he hove up anchor and 


word to Haskins. He rose 
to his feet unsteadily and walked down the hall tø 
where Henderson sat aloof. “We've got you, all right, 
old chum,’ Haskins yelled drunkenly. 
your money and you takes your choice” 

“The only effect on Henderson was to call to his 
calm face a look of scorn, as of a sober man for a 
tippler. But Haskins did not take it. ʻI tell you, 
you're down and out of a job, he went on shrilly. 
‘Aint that right, boys?” : 

“The hall suddenly echoed to a tumult. I heard 
a cry from outside, the bellow of an order. Before 
you could rise from your seat the end of the con- 
spiracy had come. They surrounded Henderson, 
roaring threats and cajolery at him. One of them, 
leaping to the table with infinite gusto for the jest 
pounded on it with a stick and droned out, ‘How 
much am I offered for the throne of King Joe? How 
much? how much? how much? Going for a song! 
Going, going! 

“It took the crowd like wildfire. 'They sang and 
shouted in chorus, dancing round that fallen king, 
‘Going, going, going! 

“Riot and bestial revelry filled the air. One heard 
the yell of those outside disposing the treasure in 
the boat, the rush of feet as they looted the village, 
all the tempest and turmoil of a city’s sack. 

“Suddenly I heard a shriek. I saw Henderson’s 
tall form plunge into the midst of the vulture gang 
that circied him. A club swung to the glow of the 
lantern dependent from the ceiling and another shriek 
rose quiveringly. In that moment’s battle I heard 
one cry that sent a thrill of joy over me. It was 
from Haskins, and it died in the slow moans of 
death. 


‘We've got 


This austere, selfmade king, this 
mimic of other days, usurper of dignities, was come 
to his own! He killed these men who had come to 
bind him. He fought them with the first weapon 
to his hand. Without battlecry or prayer he drove 
them to their hell, silently, never glancing aside 
from his victim, his eyes never wavering. In a 
minute of time they lay behind him, grotesques of 
shadow under the lanterns, and he swung his huge 
club without hindrance, seeking another to rise before 
him. 


“Imagine it! 


“I fled, as did all who were not dead in the palace. 
I never ran so fast in my life. A man _ panted 
behind me and I swerved aside in cold fear. The 
mate of the Maxwelton slipped past me, his breath 
coming and going raucously, his body hurled onward 
by the power of terror. 

“The boat still was on the beach, the natives of 
its crew gaping at the scene among the palms. The 
mate gained it and thrust it off into the clear water 
of the lagoon, the crew splashing out alongside, 
tumbling in over its side as it forged out into the 
moonlight. 

“There was no escape and I withdrew with what 
courage I might into the shadow of a papaya grove. 
Thence I saw the king coming down, his club still 
in his hand, his torn clothing streaming behind him. 
He reached the beach and plunged into the water 


after the boat, floating a dozen yards away. He 


even uttered his first coarse cry. And the mate, 


balancing himself with feverish haste pulled out his 
pistol and fired. He fired again and then again. 
The king gave vent to one more cry. Then he sub- 
sided, gently and silently, into the dark water. The 
ripples circled out and lapped the boat in which 
the mate still stood with smoking pistol, lapped on 
the shore where I stood in hiding. But the king did 
not rise. The ripples faded and the lagoon spread 
out once more like a mirror to the wall of the reef, 
supporting on its unbroken surface the boat where 
the mate lifted up his weapon in fear. 

“So ended the first generation. The king had gone 
from his realm, gone with all his tinsel pomp and 
pagentry, leaving only ripples in the lagoon. Behind, 
in the dimness of his palace, lay those he had sent 
before him, the blacklegs and rascals of a thousand 
crimes, now silent, grotesque and harmless. Strange 
tragedy of a kingdom and a king! And yet, I can 
not think of that austere fanatic, even now, without 
deep respect. I still hear the craven cry of Haskins, 
ringing through that Equatorial night, shrilling to 
the stars that burned above this scene of earthly 
vileness. Haskins was no coward. Therefore, he 
must appear as the last, ultimate justification of 
Henderson’s claims of sovereignty—his cry acclaimed 
this usurper his master! 


M. 


“This does not end the story of Henderson of 
Makawao—it only begins it. I told you of the fool 
that scraped and fawned upon him, bedizened after 
the fashion of a thousand years before. I assure 
you that Henderson’s end was glorious, with all the 
accompaniments of royalty in distress, all the pomp 
and circumstance of romance. Henderson was dead 
and his dead lay up there under the lantern lit roof 
of the palace. Now I come to the second generation 
—the pathos of this history. 

“In due time the mate and his boat returned to 
the beach. I stepped out from my grove, assuring 
the mate who I was, and we discussed what to do. 
The conspirators and Haskins were dead. It did not 
need personal assurance further to that effect. What 
to do? 


“We beat the subject over in whispers, looking 
constantly out to the lights of the Mazxwelton, at 
anchor off the entrance. I remember a growing fear 
of the mate. He handled his pistol incessantly, and 
his rough voice added impatience and ill temper as 
he spoke. Then it occurred to me that he was not 
forgetful of the object of the expedition. He dis- 
trusted my intent. The treasure was in his mind. 

“I assured him I did not want it. I told him there 
was but one thing to do—get out to the steamer and 
put to sea. Out of sight of this scene of murder, we 
could patch up a story. 
my profession and referred to it, with sickly humor, 
as expert in hiding just such events from the curious. 
He closed our debate curtly: ‘There’s another sack 
of coin up there, he said. We'll not leave that 
behind.’ 

“We went up to the treasury, passed through its 
wrecked door, and groped for that small sack. I 
recollect my chagrin when I felt it under my hand 
and found that it was no bigger than a woman’s 
purse. I expected a full bushel of gold! 

“Then we went back to the boat. As I reached 
it, I saw that the crew were not alone. The mate 
stepped back and drew his pistol again. ‘Who is 
it? he demanded, shrilly. | 

“I stepped in and found it was the fool. He looked 
up into my face, with a drawn and contorted visage. 
In his arm was huddled a little girl. ‘Only a fool,’ I 
said shortly. The mate put up his pistol with an 
apologetic laugh and we pushed off. 

“It wasn’t a hundred yards across the lagoon, nor 


Piel 


In fact, I mentioned to him 
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a hundred more to the little entrance through the 
reef. But it seemed to me that we floated for hours 
over its mirror and that every moment I saw, staring 
up from the coral, the austere countenance of Hen- 
derson. I rejoiced when the surf met us and we 
hauled the boat through the shallow gut into the sea. 

“At dawn the Maxwelton was beating her way 
through the warm water, far astern the blue peak of 
Makawao lifting into the untainted sky. The mate 
was on the bridge, poring over a chart, and I was 
on the little maindeck, watching the fool. 

“I have not described him before, because until 
that day I could not discern his aspect. Under the 
glaring daylight, on the confined deck of the Ma- 
welton, I saw that he was a man, of possibly thirty 
years. Not a white man, but a half-white, a hapa- 
haole. His wizened face, misshapen shoulders and 
scrawny legs made him a perfect clown of nature. 


. But he bore no comic aspect that morning. He was 


busy over the little girl, whose brown skin and dark- 
ling eyes showed that she, too, was half-white. I did 
not need any assurance that she was Henderson’s 
daughter. 


“As the day drew on and I thought over the 
feverish night, the king of Makawao’s last night, I 
was in no mood to offer words or consolation to his 
daughter or her grotesque attendant. Nor was my 
mood more yielding on the succeeding days, when 
the attitude of the mate left little doubt in my mind 
that he intended to keep the treasure for himself, 
even at the cost of shooting me in the back. But of 
the fool and the whimpering girl he took no account, 
probably thinking them helpless and no factor in his 
reckoning. 


“A week of eternal cradling through steaming seas 
brought us to within a day's sail of Tahiti. The 
mate had openly threatened me, and I simply waited 
till his temper broke and my last battle was to fight. 
I was not fighting for the gold. I had no other 
object to live than life. But I think I recollect a 
certain lust for blood that his murderous instinct 
may have detected in me and misinterpreted. 


“But a sudden caution brought him to amicable 
conversation that night. ‘I can’t kill you now,’ he 
said grimly, ‘for I want to have a clean get-away 
in Papeete. So I’m going to change our course for 
Honolulu. They don’t know anything about this 
expedition up there. You have another week to live.’ 

“You talk bravely of killing me, I retorted. 
only waiting for my chance to kill you.’ 


“Um 


“What possessed me to say that, I don't know. 
It was the very thing. You know, this fellow had 
been plotting my death coldly, without any thought 
that I might be doing the same thing. I believe he 
did not think me capable of deliberate murder. But 
that hot answer of mine to his threats took his nerve. 
I laughed to see his face. I could have killed him 
there with ease. 


“But neither of us was to cut the other’s throat. 
All because this mate did not reckon with Hender- 


son. The king of Makawao was dead, but his power, 


at least in one breast, still lasted. And it was to 
Henderson that the mate of the Maxwelton owed 
his tragic end. 


“The mate had removed the treasure to his own 
cabin, where it lay in a corner. I never passed his 
door, but that I knew his eye was upon me. But 
when I was on deck, trusting the kanakas not to 
have any ambitions beyond the hour, he was at rest 
so far as anxiety for his treasure went. But this 
constant vigilance wore on his nerves and he thought 
out a scheme worthy of his crafty nature, a plan 
that would obviate my murder and possibility of 
retribution from the law. 


“We were about twenty miles off Hawaii one night 
when I saw the mate stick a pin in his chart and 


13 
carefully figure the bearings. He even came on deck 
and, on pretence of establishing the steamer's posi- 
tion, took bearings that I knew had nothing to do 
with the navigation of the Maxwelton. k 

“To tell the truth, I was not particularly interested. 
The next day would see us in Honolulu and I was 
determined not to make any plans till safe there. 
But when the mate had disappeared for an hour, 
and the fool, who had never spoken to me, plucked 
at my arm, I gave an instant attention. He pointed 
to the mountain rising high in the distance and 
demanded to know its name. Hawaii, I responded. 

“He nodded and slipped over to the wheel man, 
who was drowsily conning the coast. With a deft 
and almost imperceptible movement, the fool put the 
wheel over, under the sailor’s very nose, and then 
stepped silently to the rail and peered over. I 
noticed the steamer swing outward a little, but paid 
no attention to it. But when the dwarf repeated 
this maneuver, I went to the rail, with equal silence, 
and peered over. What I saw was this: The mate 
was leaning out of his cabin window, with a watch 
in one hand, the other grasping a rope that went 
down to a netted bag dragging in the water. You 
see the point? That netted bag held the treasure of 
Makawao, and he had figured that a shoal which we 
were to cross would allow him to slip it down with 
a buoyed rope, in secret. Then he could assert that 
no treasure had ever been on the Maawelton, and, 
having proved his lie, choose opportunity, place his 
ship in the position he had marked on the chart and 
pick up his tiny buoy and haul in the treasure. 
Beautiful plan! But he had made his reckonings 
without counting on the fool. 


“Gradually the steamer swerved farther and 
farther out of her course, and the dozing wheelman, 
losing his first landmark, lost the others and trusted 
to his compass, which he had suddenly consulted. 
And down there, leaning out of his window was the 
mate, watch in hand. Suddenly he snapped the 
case shut, lowered the pet until it swung out beyond 
the screws and threw the rope silently over. 

“It paid out rapidly and I fairly laughed to see 
his perplexity as the fathoms flashed down into the 
dark water. With a swift effort he flung the buoy 
at the end of the rope clear of the ship’s side. It 
disappeared like a stone. The fool’s cackling giggle 
sounded from beside me and the mate looked up. I 
shall never forget his face, for it was the last time I 
saw it. A second later he was on the deck, raging 
at the wheelman, prostrate under his blow. Then he 
turned on the fool and the fool jumped, lightly and 
surely, at his throat. 


“They went over the rail together, mate and fool, 
into the fathomless depths where the treasure of 
Makawao had descended. I peered over the stern 
into the whitening wake from the screw, but I never 
caught even a glimpse of them. I gazed backward 
till the miles had been swallowed up and a little hand 
in mine pulled me round. 

“So passed Henderson, King of Makawao, and his 
enemies. So passed his glory, the glory of a man 
whose dream of greatness came true—high hall 


resounding with acclaim, treasure for himself, 


retainers for his bidding and fool for his pleasure. 


They were devoured by the ocean, disappeared into 
its caverns; his kingdom vanished and his name is 
forgot. But there remained that little, cool hand 
in mine—the second generation. That is the pathos 
of it. Little hapa-haole, half-stranger, child of dusky 
princess and austere New Englander, left alone of 
all her people, her veins filled with mingled blood, 
her soul torn with mingled desire.” 

The Oldest Journalist ceased. I had listened 
quietly. Now I spoke: “You have forgotten the 
pathos of the faithful fool.” 

“His was the unmixed glory,” he said. 
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Five Men Who Made Epochs 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S lavish praise of 

the Japanese is highly suggestive of the recent 

application to social problems of the theory of 
inheritance originated by August Weismann, the Ger- 
man zoologist. We classify Weismann as one of the 
men who made epochs not only because his ideas 
made more talk than those of any other man save 
Darwin, but because these ideas are already having 
their effect upon all sound corfsiderations of social 
welfare and progress, and will probably have a 
more far reaching influence upon social and political 
history than that of all the soldiers and statesmen 
of the world put together. 


Weismann, like Darwin, was seeking to solve the 


mystery of organic evolution. He had no notion of 
the vast social and political importance hidden away 
in his fascinating theory, just as Darwin had no 
notion that his “struggle for life“ would be ex- 
panded into a “struggle for existence” as wide as 
the universe itself and operating in the world of 
so-called dead as well as of living matter. Weismann 
not only cut away one-half of the complicated machin- 
ery which Darwin had constructed to account for 
evolution, but he inadvertantly opened up a view 
of man and society which forces us to reconsider all 
the old convictions we have had concerning the possi- 
bilities that may lie in the savage and in civilized 
man, and the parts they are to play in the future 
of human affairs. 

It is difficult to reason with the white man who, 
unaware of the microscope and its revelations, is 


convinced that the Japanese are superior to the white 


races. What kind of Japanese are equal or superior 
to the white man? The noble or the common Japan- 
ese? For these two kinds of Japanese are as differ- 
ent from each other as the tawny Negro of the 
African uplands is from the black N egro of the marsh 
or coast. It is equally difficult to persuade the citizen 
of our Southern States that the American Negro 
is the intellectual and moral equal of the white man, 
end that this conviction is not due to mere social 
prejudice is proved by the testimony of all travelers 
who have lived among and studied the thought-life 
of ail savage people wherever found. 

Is it a fact that the Negro is the intellectual and 
moral equal of the white man? Is it true thaf the 
Japanese -are in many ways superior to the white 
races of Europe? Have the white races themselves 
really improved in moral and intellectual capacity 
during the many centuries which have passed since 
they were savage, primitive men not unlike the 
African or the American Indian? Is the white man, 
at bottom, a cruel brute, restrained only by the 
pack-threads of civilization and custom which bind 
him and which he may snap asunder at any moment, 
showing himself for what he actually is? Is the civ- 
ilization of the future to be white, black or yellow? 

There is a basis for an answer to these questions 
in the remarkable researches and the startling theory 
of Weismann, but a consideration of that basis will 
take us far away from all personal prejudices and 
opinions and cause us, for the moment, to forget 
our social relations and our political and racial 
prejudices. The microscope, „ with the wonderful 


things we see in it, happily diverts our thoughts 
from the bitter struggles of man, while at the same 
time it cuts down our conceit of our own importance, 


Very thin section from the tip of a growing onion root, showing how the cells of, a multicellular 
m are bound together. Highly magnified. Several of these cells are in process of sell-division. 
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and teaches us, besides, many other salutary lessons 
of humility. ` 

As the argument will hang mainly on the question 
of inheritance, or heredity, we shall-try to get Weis- 
mann's view of this mysterious thing and the laws 
which govern it. Inheritance is a fact. Parents 
transmit to their offspring most of the characters 
which the parents have. Like begets like. Eagles are 
never hatched- from the eggs of 
fishes. Men beget men, not croc- ' 
odiles. It is still a common belief 
that what are called acquired 
characters” are transmitted to 
offspring. The word character as 
used here is a technical term and 
means any physical. or mental - 
mark or trait distinguishing an 
individual or a race. The sum of 
the individual’s characters is 
therefore, the individual himself. 
The shape, size, ` color, and 
function of the body, or of the 
different parts of the body, are 
characters; habits of mind, all 
qualities of the mind, are char- 
acters. The word mark is quite as good as char- 
acter, and the word character is, indeed, derived 
from the Greek word for mark, or marker. 


What now is an acquired character? The charac- 
ters of an organism, or of the different parts of an 
organism, are of two kinds—those which the organ- 
ism inherits from its ancestors and those which the 
organism does not inherit. For example, if you 
have blue eyes we say that you have inherited blue 
eyes from your ancestors; that your blue eyes are 
inherited characters. But if you have an abnormally 
large tennis arm or a broken ear it is quite plain 
that you did not inherit such characters, but that you 
acquired them. Now, it is a general belief that such 
acquired characters are transmitted to offspring. 
Many zoologists share in this common belief, but there 
is really no proof of it, no grounds upon which to 
base it. You may train a dog to all sorts of tricks, 
but the dog’s puppies will not be born trick dogs. 
Each individual must acquire for itself the charac- 
ters of the trick dog. Canary birds may be trained 
to fire cannons, but their young birds are never born 
to the habit of firing cannons. Chinese are not born 
with dwarfed feet,-and so on. Acquired characters, 
therefore, are not transmitted to offspring. 

To this broad statement there are some modifica- 
tions; but let us assume here, for the sake of the 
exposition, that the broad statement is substantially 
As such, all credit must be given to Weis- 
mann for its establishment. Its importance, from 
a merely human point of view, becomes manifest, 
when we consider that if it be wholly true “our 
civilization” may possibly be a house of 
gossamer which one whiff of human sav- 
agery, properly roused, may blow into 
irrecoverable nonentity; that the white 
man may be, at bottom, no better, mor- 
ally, physically, or intellectually than the 
negro or the American Indian whose only 
lack is this same gossamer house in which 
the white man lives; that the difference 
between Sitting Bull and Gladstone, be- 
tween a Lobengula and a Grover Cleve- 
land, is simply the surroundings in which 
these men were born and trained. Had 
the savage statesman been trained as the 
civilized one he had been as intellectual 
and as moral as the civilized one. The 
recent prowess of the Japanese is a case 
in point. Many Americans—that is, 
before the recent war talk and the trouble 
in California—have held that the Jap- 
anese are really superior to Americans; 
the Japs are getting our gossamer civ- 
ilization, and when they have got it com- 


plete, they will be able to beat us at all our own games. 
If this is true of the Japanese, it is equally true of 
the American Negro. So that it is clear that Weis- 
mann’s theory, and its right interpretation, is not a 
mere matter of microscopic research, but a thing 
which may flame up so high as to deserve the careful 
consideration even of the sociologists. 

Let us for a moment regard Weismann with fixed 
attention, and study out how such wonderful conclu- 
sions as the foregoing could arise from things so remote 
from social problems as the minute mechanism in a 
microscopic cell. No attempt is made here to go into 
the zoological merits of the question, which every man 
of science must settle for himself. I shall try to 
explain only the bare basis from which the larger con- 
clusions are worked out. 


Weismann sums up his entire theory and its corol- 


Fig 1. 


Reproduction of a cell, Amoeba. Highly magnified. (Haeckel). 
A:—The cell in its capsule (d). The cell-body (c) encloses the nucleus (b) and this encloses the nucleolus, or germ- 
speck (a). s 
B.—The cell has burst through its capsule. 
C.—The nucleus has divided into two nuclei and the cell body is pinched in the middle. 
D.—The division is completed by the cell body falling into two equal halves, making two new cells (Da and Dd). 


laries in the phrase, “The continuity of The Germ- 
Plasm.” These suggestive and alluring terms can be 
understood by a brief examination of the simpler 
details of the reproduction of the lowest forms of 
plant and animal life as they are revealed by the 
microscope. It was the observation of these facts 
that first suggested to Weismann the basis of his 
remarkable theory which is an application to man 
and other higher organisms of the established fact 
that the individuals of the lowest forms of life are 
immortal. Man’s body itself is not immortal, but a 
part of his body is immortal, and this part—what 
Weismann calls the germ-plasm—in handed down im- 
mortal and continuous, from generation to generation, 
unbroken and unchanged—except in certain circum- 
stances—by the adventures of the body itself in the 
surroundings, or environment, in which it lives. How 
true this immortality is will be seen in the method by 
which the simplest forms of life reproduce themselves. 
The lowest forms of life—man being considered the 
highest—is found in races of microscopic animals and 
plants which consist of a single cell. Figure 1 shows 
an animal, a species of Amoeba, highly magnified, in 
the different stages of its reproduction. The animal 
consists of a tiny lump of jelly-like, semi-fluid matter, 
which, in a state of rest, is spherical. It is sur- 
rounded by a capsule and enclosed within it is another 
spherical body, the nucleus, and within this still 
another litle body called the germ-speck, or nucleolus. 
The animal, by means of finger-like processes which 
it shoots out from the substance of its body, crawls 
about the weeds in ponds, and feeds on various kinds 
of nutritrious substances. It grows large, and when 
it reaches a certain size the capsule bursts and the 
animal escapes. The nucleus then divides, and each 
half withdraws to opposite poles of the cell. The 
cell body itself constricts in the middle and is cut 
in two. There are now two cells instead of one, two 
Amoebae instead of one. But each new Amoeba is 
actually a part of the parent—one half of the parent. 
The parent does not beget two children, and then 
die. It becomes itself two—multiplies itself by two, 
and so on without end. 


What causes the little nucleus to divide and then, 
later, the cell body itself? There must be some mech- 
anism for this remarkably equal and orderly division 
of the cell. Then, too, it is clear, that in this perfectly 
equal division each daughter cell is obviously like the 
parent, if the parent was divided into two perfectly 
similar parts. The begetting of like by like is here 
an obvious necessity. How could it be otherwise—if 
the halves are just alike? Inheritance here, in this 
little cell, is not precisely a question of transmission, 
but of division. 


Let us fancy, now, that when a cell divides the 
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daughter cells do not separate and go on living as 
independent individuals, as amoebae do, but that they 
remain stuck together by a kind of cement, or other 
substance, manufactured by. themselves; that the 
division of the cells takes place innumerable times; 
the new cells being held together—and that the cells, 
as they multiply by the billion are changed in their 
form, so that in this growing organism one group of 
cells is built up into one organ or tissue, another 
group into another, until ultimately this single cell 
has grown into a great cosmos of cells—why then, 
we would have a multicellular animal such as a frog 
or a man; or, if the cell were a plant-cell, a multicel- 
lular plant, such as an orange tree or a rose bush. 
That such is really the case with all animals and 
plants can easily be proved by making a very thin 
slice of any animal or plant tissue and examining it 
in a compound microscope. Such a slice, or section, 
is shown in Fig. 2, which is an excellent picture of 
the sight one when one examines an extremely 
thin section cut from the tip of a growing onion root. 
Here we see the cells bound together, each with its 
nucleus and 
specks), the 


sees 


germ-speck (some times two germ- 
representing, of course, not 
entire cells but very thin sections of cells. And when 
one considers that this drawing presents but the 
merest invisible fragment of the tip of the onion root, 
one can the number 
of cells in the Here and there in the 
drawing is seen a cell in which the nucleus is replaced 
by odd-looking black, 
seem strung upon 


drawing 


form an idea of incalculable 


whole plant. 


which 
a spindle-shaped structure made 
up of thin threads. little threads are the 
mechanism by which the nucleus and cell are divided, 
and these cells are 
see here, by means of the special technique used, 
what takes place in the cell when it divides like the 
amoeba in Fig. 1. 

To understand 


curved rods, or loops, 
These 


in process of division. We can 


Weismann’s views of inheritance it 
is necessary to state a few more of the simpler details 
of cell division at the bottom not only of 
the mysterious facts of inheritance, but which is also 
the fundamental fact of organic evolution, and for the 


which is 


most part of vital growth itself. The nucleus of 
every cell is made up of a delicate network called 
chromatin, because it is quickly and permanently 
colored by certain ordinary dye-colors which do not 


Stain the rest of the cell. The conduct of this net- 
work of chromatin is very curious during the division 
of the cell, so much so that it gives us clear evidence 
of the existence of a special and highly complex mech- 
anism by which the cell is pulled in two, as one pulls 
a piece of soft candy into two equal- parts. 

When the cell is ready to divide there appears at 
either side of the nucleus a small body surrounded 
-by thread-like radiations, called the centrosome. The 
network in the thickened and 
loosened. This is shown in diagram A of Fig. 3. 
The next step is shown in diagram B of the same 
figure. The network has broken up into eight horse- 
shoe-shaped rods, from the cen- 
trosomes have approached the rods so as to form 
a kind of spindle. In diagram C the rods have 
split longitudinally and are about to be drawn apart 
by the threads of the spindle. 
by means of the threads, has drawn eight of the 
Sixteen new rods toward itself to opposite ends of the 
eell. In diagram E the cell is shown divided in the 
middle, each new cell having half of the split rods 
of chromatin in its center. The nucleus in each 
new cell is now reformed as in diagram A, acquires 
a membrane, and the division is complete. 

All cells normally divide in this manner, and all 
higher animals are formed by the repeated division 


nucleus becomes 


the threads 


and 


In D each centrosome, 


FIG. 3—DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DETAILS AND MECHANISM OF CELL DIVISION. 


A—The cell with the nucleus (n), the 
chromatin (chr.) loosened and formed into 
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B.—The nuclear membrane has disap- 
peared. Delicate threads radiate from the 


and differentiation of cells which come originally 
from the division, in a similar manner, of the- egg, 
which is itself a simple cell the size of which is 
made more or less large by the accumulation of yolk 
or food-stuffs in the cell body around the nucleus. 
The egg-cell by dividing into two, four, eight, sixteen, 
thirty-two, sixty-four and, so on, doubling the number 
with each quick division, soon becomes a vast colony 
of cells, thus building up the body with all its various 
tissues which are themselves composed of cells and 


DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


August Weismann 


their products. The new animal, thus produced, in 
its turn produces eggs which again, by multiplication, 
grow into new animals just like their parents. This 
has been demonstrated again and again by the ob- 
servation of the developing eggs of numerous animals, 
principally. the hen, while the principal facts of cell 
division have been demonstrated and again 
by careful observation and experiment upon the eggs 
and other cells of various animals and plants. 

These facts warranť the conclusion that the chro- 
matin in the nucleus of the egg-cell is the basis of 
inheritance, that the destiny of the organism depends 
upon the nature of and the laws governing these 
minute, microscopic bodies, and that all the inherited 
characters of the full grown animal—be it man or 
other—are potentially contained within these little 
rods which may measure no more than 
fifty thousandth of an inch in length. 

These facts and these assumptions were still in 
the making when Weismann announced his theory 
in 1885, and it is noteworthy that some of his pre- 
dictions, one may call them, have been verified by 
microscopic observation. Granting that the chromatin 
of the nucleus is the basis of heredity, Weismann 
assumes that these little rods, small as they are, are 
very composite bodies, made up of units which are 
themselves made up of units still smaller, and that 
these units of the second order are composed of 
yet smaller units of a third order while these again 
are composed of units of a fourth order—which he 
calls biophors, or life-bearers. unconceivably 
small units—the life-bearers—are capable of growth 
and multiplication, as are also the units of each suc- 


again 


say one- 


These 


C—The rods have split longitudinally and 
the threads are about to pull them apart. 


a spiral. The centrosomes (cs.) have ap- centrosomes and have laid hold of the loops, (Only eight of the sixteen new rods are shown 
peared in the cell-body (cyt.) or rods, or chromosomes (Jd.) into which the for the sake of clearness). 
chromatin has broken up. 
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D.—The daughter rods are being pulled to 
opposite ends of the cell. 
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ceeding order, up to the chromatin ‘rods themselves. 
And Weismann further holds that in the dividing 
egg the halves of the split rods, while equal in num- 
ber, are unlike in kind. This makes it possible for 
successive generations of cells to vary more and 
more in form until, at maturity of the animal, the 
countless descendants of the original egg-cell are all 
highly different from their common ancestor, with 
the exception of certain cells which are destined in 
the future to reproduce new germ-cells which will 
contain the original stuff—the germ plasm—un- 
changed. These germ-cells contain the potent matter 
which, in this inconceivably minute form, carry down 
the immortal life-bearers from generation to genera- 
tion as an inviolable legacy which all parents hold 
in trust for their children, but which they cannot 
take from or add to by any conceivable conduct of 
their own. The individual is thus made up of two 
kinds of cells—the cells of Which its body is com- 
posed—a great race which lives for a season and 
dies—and the cells which contain the potent heredity- 
stuff, the legacy that the individual holds in trust 
and passes down, unaffected by the individual, to 
his offspring—the immortal part of life. S 
This conception, vast and magnificent as it is, is 
Weismann’s contribution to science. His chief merit 


is that of having anticipated a number of epoch- 


making discoveries in the reproductive physiology of 
the cell; of having stimulated the researches which 
led to those discoveries, and of having united upon a 
common basis the great development theory of Dar- 
win and the marvelous cell theory of Theodor 
Schwann. He has made evolution intelligible by the 
light of the cell, and the cell intelligible by the light 
of evolution. For: by this theory we can rid the 
conception of organic evolution of the entire cumber- 
some machinery of the transmission of acquired char- 
acters, the whole stress being confined to natural 


selection and to variation produced by the mixing of 


germ-plasms of different individuals—what Weis- 
mann calls amphimixis. Weismann has constructed 
a most ingenius diagram to show how generation 
after generation can develop new characters until 
an individual is produced as different from its an- 


-cestors as a man differs from an ape or a reptile, 


This diagram is reproduced in Fig. 4. The drawings, 
of course, do not represent a real animal, but only 
go to show how successive mixtures of the constituent 
bodies of two different germ-plasms would produce 
a germ-plasm in four generations immeasurably more 
complex than that of the- first generation. In the 
first generation the mixture of the black. and white 
naturally produces a black and white germ-plasm. In 
the second generation this two-fold germ plasm, 
uniting with another and a different two-fold germ- 
plasm produces a four-fold offspring, and so on, so 
that the last offspring has sixteen times as many 
units of the third order as either the father or the 
mother in the first generation. This multiplication of 
characters in succeeding generations is not due to the 
transmission to offspring of characters acquired by 
the parents, but is due to the simple mixing of the 
different units possessed by different individuals and 
passed down by them to their offspring. Organisms 
having characters favorable for survival continue to 
live and propagate while those not so favored are 
eliminated and disappear from the list of living races. 

Weismann’s main assumptions have been in part 
verified by actual observation, and his theory, in its 
entirety, is very difficult to rid one’s self of when 
one becomes possessed by it—even in the face of a 
few counter-facts which seem to invalidate it. Grant- 
ing its truth, it is our duty carefully to inquire into 
its application to social and political problems, and 
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E.—The cal te divided S b new 
cell contains half of the new rods into which 
the chromatin split. 
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to ask with what dangers, if any, it threatens society, 
and how much of our time we are wasting in attempts 
to reform society, which, in view of this theory, may, 
us it is claimed by some, be attempts that are per- 
feetly useless and fatuous. If we are merely building 
houses of gossamer which a breath may blow int» 
irrecoverable nonentity, as has been said, we may as 
well “cut out” this utterly useless mass of reform 
effort, and let society shift for itself, as best it can, 
until some general ruction and rout reduce us to 


savages and blow our gossamer to the four winds of 


n heaven. If the Chinese, the Japanese, and the Amer- 
E ican Negro are men essentially the same as ourselves, 


Br and, in order to outstrip us in civilization, need only 
` 


PFs! our tools,—such as the arts and the sciences can 
8 place in their hands, these races could blast our 
society asunder and reduce us to a slavery in which 


the parts we have played would be precisely reversed. | 


3 The Japanese are the only colored race that has 
reat shown. its ability to understand European science 
í sufficiently to carry on the work independently. There 
are at least one Japanese bacteriologist and at least 
one Japanese chemist who have done original work 
worth mention: But whether or not that work was 
x inspired and directed by a European, I do not know. 
These two exceptional cases are always eagerly 
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8 brought forward by pro Japanese advocates, but that 
* sort of an argument is mere cavil. We may as well 
x argue that women are as good painters as men 
3 because Rosa Bonheur painted a horse fair. Two 
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Japanese research men do not make a European civ- 
ilization. The Japanese may learn to make smokeless 
gun powder and wår ships and microscopes; but to 
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more than that they must develop a civilization more 
progressive than that of Europe hes been. 
that this is a possibility, is to assume, on just as 
good grounds, that the black African races have the 
same potency. It is to assume furthermore, than 
the germ-plasm, in the human kind, has remained un- 
altered for at least some thousands of years, and 
that the brain of the modern white man is produced 
from germ-plasm constituents which have remained 
unaltered by amphimixis since the time when the 
ancestors of the white men were a kind of men very 
5-4 similar, to the African Negro of today. Unfortunate- 
a ee experimental evidence of this assumption is im- 
possible to obtain. We cannot isolate a colony of 
white infants and watch them develop. But indirect 
experimental evidence is not only obtajnable but is 
lying about us in vast quantities. For example, the 
pure African Negro cannot be trained to do what 

the white man can be trained to do; which proves 

an inherent different quantity of gray matter in the 
brain of the two races, and hence a specific differ- 
ence in the germ-plasm of the two races. In other 
words, the capacity of the two races is not the same. 
The fact that dogs can be trained to do tricks, 
whereas guina pigs cannot, proves an inherent differ- 
ence in the trick doing capacity with which dogs 
and guinea pigs are born. If these outward and 
visible and perfectly demonstrable characters are 
traceable to archetypic units in the germ-plasm, it 
would be necéssary to construct an infinitely complex 
machinery of development which would act with 

> Comparatively infinite rapidity in order to develop 
the trick-doing capacity in the guinea pig. The 
guinea pig may have had in former times a small 
trick-doing capacity, but he has evidently lost it. 
The Mongol and the Negro may have possessed a 
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Á progressive capacity centuries ago, but today they 
= are unprogressive as guinea pigs. The Japanese and 

the Chinese, the Negro and the Malay may, it is 
f probable, be taught to imitate, in trick fashion, some 


_ Of the things which the white man originates and 
3 does with ease. But that they can spontaneously 
] develop a civilization as strong and as complex as 
that of Europe is an assumption which has no more 
probability or proof behind it than the assumption 
that the children of white .men would become as 
simple as savages if withdrawn from the tools of 
civilization which the white man has spontaneously 

created for himself. 


If the nature of the germ-plasm determines what 

. the individual is to be, we can readily see that the 
V chances are infinity to one that the Jap or the 
arny Negro will ever develop into an individual like the 
white man. Turn back to Fig. 4 and look at the 
diagram marked “Offspring” of the fourth genera- 
tion. Let us assume that the black portion at the 
upper end of the worm-like figure is the unit in 
the germ-plasm from which a certain part of the 
= brain is developed—say that part of the brain in 
Which the multiplex ideas of sympathy and the no 
2 multiplex ideas of mathematics and discovery 
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cope with European civilization they must do much 


To assume 
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Father Mother 
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GENERATION I. 


Offspring 


GENERATION IV. 


Fig. 4.—Diagram showing how the units of the heredity-substance, the germ-plasm 


grow more complex with succeeding generations. (From Weismann’s Essays). 


originate. That this unit in the white man is highly 
different from the analagous unit in the black man 
we can scarcely doubt when we consider that the 
black man in these three characters is obviously 
different from the white 
training or no training. 

You cannot train a Negro child into an Edison or 
a La Place. If you say you can, why then, I shall 
have to fall back upon the perfectly irrational 
(though highly practical) reply of the Southern man 
and say, “You probably do not know what you are 
talking about.” A social and physchological study 
of the Negro gives no such warrant. 

Assuming that the black portion of the diagram 
contains a group of potencies from which is developed 
the moral-intellectual part of the brain, it is rational 
to conclude that this group in the germ plasm of 
the white races is vastly more complex than in the 
colored races. In order that the negro shall de- 
velop a brain like that of the white man he must 
first develop a germ-plasm like that of the white 
man. The white man has actually done that very 
thing. He has worked up the germ+plasm he now 
has from one not unlike that of the present day 
savage man. But what are the chances that the 
Negro, the Japanese, or the Malay will do the same? 
The chances, we must reply, are one to infinity. The 
causes producing such a development are infinite in 
number, and it was by an infinite chance that the 
ancestors of the white man were caught in the chain 
of causes that have contributed to make him what 
he is. 

It is difficult to conceive how the zoologists who 
have interpreted Weismann’s theory to mean that the 
savage man, had he the training of the white man, 
would be as intellectual, as inventive, and as sympa- 
thetic, as the white man, can see their way clear to 
such extravagant conclusions in the face of the fact 
that not a single pure-bred African in America has 
been able to rise to mentionable distinction in spite 
of advantages quite as good as those which are given 
to the average man. I have observed a number of 
unusually bright Negro students, and likewise a num- 
ber of Japanese students, but these were not as 
bright as the average white student. We make a 
fuss over such just because they are not white. 

The white student, howsoever dull, who would allow 
the Japanese or Negro student to surpass him in 
study, would deservedly be regarded with contempt. 
It will not do to say that this inferiority of the 
Negro and the Jap is due to the fact that the white 
man’s ancestors have been favored by generations of 
education. While those of the Negro and Jap have 
not. This will not do at all. The claim is made 
that the yellow and black man are the potential equal 
of the white man and need only the tools of the 
white man to make that potentiality a proved fact. 
But we see too plainly that when the tools of the 
white man are placed in the hands of the black and 
the yellow man the black and the yellow man can- 
not use them except in an obviously inadequate way. 
So far from Weismann’s theory suggesting the possi- 
bility that the Hottentot when brought up in Paris 
or New York will be as the average Parisian or 


man—tools or no tools, 
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New Yorker is, the reverse conclusion seems to me 
inevitable. 

Western civilization need not therefore be re- 
garded as a house of gossamer, nor western men as 
savages with a few efficient instruments in their 
hands. When Tennyson said that he “held the gray 
barbarian lesser than the Christian child,” he gave 
utterance to what we may call an “inspired thought.“ 
Civilized children are very like savage men. But as 
the civilized child reaches adolescence it loses its 
savage characters—not by its training, but by reason 
of that wonderful law of life-growth whereby the 
individual, in its development from the egg, passes 
through all the stages through which has passed the 
race to Which it belongs. The uncultured white man 
is not a savage. He. is an uncultivated white man. 
And the cultured savage is not a civilized man. He 
is a cultured savage and nothing more. 

Weismann’s theory also helps us to undérstand 
the appearance in civilized communities of individuals 
who, though born of civilized parents are in reality 
Savages. Such men are called criminals. They have 
the physical marks of the primitive man, and are 
in reality savages born out of place and time. It is 
useless to try to reform them—as useless as to try 
to teach sympathy and delicacy of feeling to the 
Apache, or Newtonian mathematics or organic chem- 
istry to the Negro. It cannot be done. The sympa- 
thetic, intellectual savage—even when trained with 
white men—is exceptional. The stupid, cruel white 
man is exceptional. If all men are intellectually 


equal, why have not the black races in America given 


us a little evidence of the fact? Zoologists should 
consider these questions before theoretically blowing 
our civilization to the four winds. 

Social reforms will probably go forward in the 
future as in the past, but it is also probable that an“ 
understanding of the main facts of organic evolu- 
tion will largely modify the trend of reform move- 
ments. The question of inheritance, of the trans- 
mission of acquired characters, and of the limita- 
tions of the effects of environment and training upon 
the moral characters of men, are of prime importance 
in all considerations of reform. If men and women 
would refuse to marry. persons of the opposite sex 
who have obviously visible savage, or primitive, or 
criminal marks upon cranium and face, crime and 
criminals would virtually disappear in a very short 
time. The individual with such marks is a savage. 
He may not yet be an actual criminal—he may re- 
main blameless his whole life long, but he will un- 
questionably transmit his characters to his children. 
The germ-plasm remains unchanged by the conduct 
of the individual. He holds it in trust for is 
children, and although circumstances may control 
his conduct, they cannot control the nature of the 
legacy he passes on to his children who—in other 
circumstances—will be governed by their inherited 
traits. 

Such a moral, social repugnance to marriage with 
individuals having criminal characters plainly visible 
upon their crania and faces would, in two or three 
generations, cause prisons and criminal codes to fall 
into desuetude. This repugnance could easily be 
cultivated and made permanent by adequate general 
education, by an intelligent warning of the young 
against individuals so marked, by a lively social sense 
of social pride and fear of potential criminals who 
have not yet become actual criminals. The reform 
could be worked out in this way: Every individual 
who is conspicuously marked by criminal characters 
upon the head and face, and who is certain to trans- 
mit these characters to his children—even though 
he himself may never commit a criminal act—is a 
breeder of criminals. Were a knowledge of these 
marks generally disseminated, and also a knowledge 
that marriage with such a person were certain to 
produce children who, in favorable circumstances, 
would be certain to turn out criminals, the man or 
woman with primitive characters could not find a 
mate in marriage. The social prejudice against 
marriage with such individuals would be as strong 
as the present social prejudice is against marriage 
with a convicted felon. The greatest of our social 
sufferings is not from actual crime itself as from 
the existence of this great stock of potential crimi- 
nals from which the actual criminals come. This 
stock is ineradicable under present conditions. A 
social prejudice such as the above would quickly 
wipe out the parent-stock. And this social preju- 
dice alone would do it. There is no need of a law 
forbidding marriage with notorious felons. But 
notorious felons and criminals of all sorts are 
mainly the children of so-called “good” parents. 
I speak, of course, only of the habituai, profes- 

Concluded on Page 35. 
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The Kiss 


Denied 


By REINA MELCHER | 


HRISTOPHER had once sinned for Sylvia’s sake, and suf- 

fered much therefor. With masculine logic he argued that 

she owed him some recompense, and with masculine ardor he 
decided that it would be most acceptable to him in the form 
of a kiss. 

Throughout his twelve years, Christopher had never kissed a girl, 
and six months earlier, he would have scorned such sentimental prac- 
tices, but since the memorable day when, at Woman’s instigation, he 
had stolen an apple from his neighbor’s orchard, the face of the 
world had strangely changed. To please Sylvia, he had taken for- 
bidden fruit; to ‘shield her, he had lied; and in a vague, inexplicable 
way she had grown less ‘perfect, yet dearer thereby. She had 
become His Girl. 

Sylvia herself realized that a new and subtle element had entered 
into their relation. Had she been a dozen years older, and studied 
the science of psychology with the same zest which she now devoted 
to fairy lore, she could probably have defined it better, but she could 
have felt it no more surely nor keenly. For Sylvia was feminine to 
the core of her small being, a bundle of delicate perceptions and 
intuitions. : 

It befell that she bore herself to Christopher with a chastened air, 
and he assumed a manner rather lordly, the manner of conquering 
Man. A masterful gleam came into his eyes, an assertive note into 
his voice; he served Sylvia with one hand while he bullied her with 
the other; and he formed the aggressive habit of fighting every boy 
who dared look in her direction. 

All the time, the dream of that coveted kiss was working its 
havoc in his heart. 

“Father,” asked Christopher of the Stern Parent, on an occasion 
when the latter showed symptoms of an indulgent humor, “Father, 
did you ever kiss a girl?” 

“Why yes, son,” laughed the Stern Parent, thrusting aside his 
dignity so successfully that he appeared almost as young as Chris- 
topher, “I kissed a girl, long ago, who looked amazingly like your 
mother !” À 

Christopher's mother ran across to them from her chair at the 
opposite window, and with blushes and sham indignation laid her 
fingers forbiddingly on the Stern Parent’s lips. 

“Don’t encourage Christopher in the way he should not go!” 
she chided. 

The Stern Parent released himself, and determinedly. finished. his 
confession. “Her name was Luey—an odd coincidence—and, my 
son, far be it from me to defame her sex, but methinks she 
liked it !” 

Again the Stern Parent was smothered in a swirl of petticoats 
and protestations, despite which pretty interruptions Christopher, 
on kissing bent, pursued the point at issue. 

“Would you mind,” questioned the potential Romeo, hesitant, yet 
resolute, “would you mind telling me where’s the best place, and 
how's the—the surest way?” 

“Any place will do,” confided the Stern Parent, “but the vẹry 
best place of all is a party. You- see, son, people are always 


demoralized at a party; they are having so much fun that they 

forget to be good. And the best possible way is to catch Her in a kissing game, 
because in that event, She can’t scold you... She Who plays, the game is labie to 
the forfeit. It isn’t your fault at all.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Christopher sedately, “PIL remember.” 

The Stern Parent exchanged fond, amused glances with his wife, “The 
same little ways of love and youth,” he murmured to her. 

Ah,“ but he's growing up,” she grieved. 

As if to aid Fate, invitations to somebody’s birthday party reached Sylvia 
and Christopher within the week. A flutter of anticipation was abroad; lessons 
lagged and sports palled while such weighty problems as frocks and hair- 
ribbons, high collars and patent leather pumps hung in the balance. To Chris- 
topher, however, the vanities of life were of slight importance compared to the 
value of a kiss. The hand of Destiny was leading him on, and he felt the 
courage of the elect in his blood. 

On the morning of the great day, he met Sylvia on the school’s playgrounds. 
His face was so pale that she looked at him in alarm, and when he spoke, his 
tone was solemn. 

“I shall kiss you, to-night,” he announced. 

on half not! ie a you say such a thing to me?” she cried. But 
she belied her bravery by a rapid retreat through the shelter of the school- 
house door. Å 

At recess, and after dismissal, the hours that they were wont to spend 
together, she evaded him, yet he was not dismayed. It was only the way of 
her kind, and he would kiss her that night. Her resistance mattered not, for 
something merciless, the spirit of the chase which is born to man in his cradle, 
had flared up within him. He would kiss her, yes, he would kiss her even if, 
to do so, he must hurt her! 

Wen he saw ber at the gay scene of the party, she was so lovely that he 
suffered a momentary misgiving, but he could not stop the headlong course of 
his own will. Yet a more hardened sinner than he might well have been contrite 
before the peculiar quality of Sylvia's beauty. She was, indeed, like a’ slender 
flame, a frail, brilliant flower, a silver lute, like anything that was both delicate 
and intense, piercing and sweet. She was somewhat older than Christopher, and 
just touched with the glamour of advancing girlhood; her small, light figure 
still kept the straight lines of childhood, though her soul was already expanding 
in its first vivid bloom. 


DRAWN BY ALICE BEACH WINTER. 


“God, I am wicked,’’ she whispered. 


Gazing at her, Christopher’s throat ached and his eyes blurred with an 
emotion, half sorrow, half exalted, an emotion that heretofore had visited him 
only in church or at his bedside prayers, with his mother’s pure and tender 
presence hovering near. But at the crucial instant, a piano pealed forth the 
strains of “Choosing Partners,” and he turned doggedly to the quest of the kiss. 

Clasping hands in a great circle, the children swung merrily about the single 
boy whose privilege it was to choose the first partner, and Christopher danced 
along with the rest, singing lustily. 


“Around the carpet here we stand 
Take your true love by the hand, 
Take the one that you profess 

To be the one that you love best!” 


Tommy, the favorite of fortune within the ring, eyed the girls, and Christopher 
eyed Tommy. A dark suspicion tormented Christopher, the suspicion that 
Tommy was aware of Sylvia’s charms, but after a brief, tense interval, Tommy’s 
choice fell elsewhere. Proudly, he signalled a plump little lass with the face of 
a bisque doll, and they kissed enthusiastically to the chorus of, 


“Oh, what a beautiful choice you've made! 
Don’t you wish you'd longer stayed? 
Give her a kiss, and send her away, 
Tell her—you'll call—some o-o-other day.” 


Then Tommy, in his turn, joined in the tuneful band, leaving the lady of his 
preference to select another love, and thus the game continued until half a dozen 
couples had kissed and given way to successors. 

Suddenly, Christopher realized that his chance had come. Martha Haynes 
stood in the center, staring wistfully at the lads who revolved around her. 
Martha had long cherished a weakness for Christopher, but hitherto he had been 
cold. Now, he shamelessly assumed a different role; he smiled, he languished, he 
ogled. Martha was credulous; Martha was sentimental; Martha. summoned 
Christopher to her side, pressed a chaste salute on his deceptive cheek, and left 
him in command of the field. He fetehed a sigh of triumph; Martha had been 
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a fleeting incident; the serious business of life was 
about to begin; he need only put out a hand. 


“Around the carpet. here we stand,” chanted the 
Ë: children monotonously, as they flashed past him, 
“Take your true love by the hand.” 
He was waiting for Sylvia; at first, the swiftly 
moving figures dazzled him, and he thought that he 
. had failed to distinguish her; but after the same faces 
had passed him twice and thrice, he realized that hers 
was not among them. 
love by the hand,” was insistently repeated, but 
Christopher could not obey, for Sylvia had fled. 


To elude was the way of her kind, to pursue was 
the birthright of his. With a single leap, he cleared 
the surrounding circle; through the house he ran, on 


The line, “Take your true 


trodden the flowers before him; she was very near. 
He paused, looking deep into the night, and listening 
so intently that the breath of the wind on the grass 
floated up to him. Another sound reached him, too, 
the sound of a quickdrawn sob. He followed it 
cautiously, as a hunter seeks his prey, until it led 
him into the shelter of a low, thick, fragrant shrub; 
there, like a frightened, panting wild thing, clinging 
close, close to earth, lay Sylvia. 

He meant to kiss her, at whatever cost. Instead, 
he stood quite still, his arms limp at his sides, while 


a hot shame rushed over him, penetrating his very 


soul. A moment before, he had cared only for the 
capture of a.kiss denied to him. Now, child though 
he was, he yearned to comfort her distress; he felt, 
for the first time in his life, the protecting impulse 
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weeping softly, but presently she breathed more slowly 
and lifted her head from the ‘grass. The starlit 
sky arched kindly over her, the wet, sweet scents of 
the garden closed around her like a curtain, a truant 
wind touched her gently as it passed. 
seemed more solitary than did she. 

“God,” she whispered, her face upturned to the 
Heaven where He must be, “God, I am wicked. I 


None had ever 


ran away from Christopher, but I thought he would 
find me. And 
I wanted him to do it! J wanted—a Boy—to Kiss me! 


I thought he would kiss me anyway. 


If Thou see’st all things, and doest all things, and 


- knowest all things, please forgive me, dear God, and 


make me never want to be kissed again!” 
If she heard the stir of a leaf or the snap of a twig 


-» 


it seemed, to her rapt mood, the rustle of an invisible 


across the empty verandah, and down into the dark 
and dewy garden. 


He was on Sylvia’s trail here; other hasty feet had 


Calla lily, valley lily, 
Tiger lily tall, 

Clustering in cloistered corners 
"Neath the convent wall, 

Comes a lovelier lily ’mongst you, 
Lovelier than you all. 


Litile novice, little novice, 
You would dwell apart 
From the noisy ways of worldlings, 
Cottage, street and mart? 
Must you have a cloister garden? 
Make one of my heart! 


Only sun it with your glances, 
Songs shall bloom for you; 

Rose-songs purple as your pulses— 
Not a sprig of rue!— 

Never any songs or flowers 
Brightlier rang or grew! 


Leave your heights too chill for mortals, 
Flutter down to earth; 
Love goes lamely on your ledges, 
- - Bove is of the hearth— 
Hearth and meadow and the common 
Ways of grief and mirth. 


Never where the arid mountain 
Lifts its frozen horn, 

Never where the Memnon-ranges 
Ring with stroke of morn, 

But among the busy valleys 
Love and life are born. 


Quit your eyried meditations— 
Chill and cheerless cells— 

Leave your upland realms of fancy— 
Love, the master, dwells 

Where the daffodils and daisies 
Pie the hidden dells. 


READ those verses to 
Lillian. Then I told her 
that I had written them 
for her. I hadn’t; but 
as soon as I saw she 
thought I had, I began to 
think so, too, and told 
her so. = 

“What do you think of 
them?” I asked her. 

“I think that—but why 
do you ask me—-ask her—to come down? 
Can't you—couldn’t he come up?” 

Lillian has the air of being up there 
all the time. She has eyes that ask vou 
. up. When she looked at me and said, 
my, “Couldn’t he come up?” I became positively 
certain that I had written those verses to her, 
with the subconscious part of my verse-writing 
machinery at least, and at the same time I was 
ashamed of myself for having asked her to 
come down. Down! No! Lillian and I 
should dwell above the clouds; she would teach 
me how to breathe the rarefied atmosphere of 
her familiar altitudes; she and I together should 
nd. show the world what— 

But it is going to be something of a shock to Viola, isn’t it?“ asked Lillian, 
3 and I became conscious that I had been thinking aloud. : 
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she said that, I came down, very suddenly. Viola and I were usually 
* iga to be married to each other. We were just now, and Lillian knew it. I 
had been on the point of forgetting it myself. 

`` “Viola,” said I, “Viola is—Viola will—” And then I paused. 

“You mean,” said Lillian, “that Viola is sturdy, and wont care greatly?” 


of the strong toward the weak. i 
So silently had he come, so quietly 'did he tarry, 
that Sylvia believed herself alone, Sbe had. been 


— 


angel’s wing. 
the dark to 
and gone. 


No telltale footprints leaped out ot 


reveal that Christopher had come— 


The Tribulations of a Rhyme-Factory 


By DON MARQUIS 
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I read those verses to Lillian. 


“Sturdy?” I said. 
it ever had before. ` I had never thought of Viola as being “sturdy.” 
good quality, sturdiness, but— 

I looked at Lillian a long while, and she looked out the window. 
intellectual. 


Somehow, the word sounded a trifle different to me than 
It is a 


Lillian is 
More than that, she can look ‘more like a Madonna when she tries 
than anything I ever saw outside of a frame. 
Lillian, I felt, that rather braced a fellow up; that rather made him want to do 
a little better than his best; and yet she isn’t “sturdy.” And the more I turned 
that word in my mind, the more I felt, in some way hard to analyze, that in 
Viola’s “sturdiness,” if she were “sturdy,” there must lie some sort of a reproach 
to Viola. And then I fell to contrasting Lillian with an altogether new picture 
of Viola which Lillian’s word “sturdy” had painted for me. 

And fitting into that picture in some hazy way was a recollections of an 
incident of the day before. Viola had remarked that it would have bored to 
death anyone but Mr, Rabbi Ben Ezra Browning to have had to live up to Mrs. 
Aurora ‘Leigh Browning’s ideas of what a man should be; and I had smiled and 
agreed with Viola. Now, while I looked at Lillian, I felt that I had been wrong 
to smile; and that Viola had been wrong to say it. After all, a man should 
live up to his Higher Self! | 


There was something about 


That “Higher Self” phrase was one of Lillian’s, Not that she was one of | 


the kind of girls who sit around and talk about “the soul,” but 
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I felt that the crisis of my life had come. It was either the valley, with 
Viola, or the heights, with Lillian. Could I keep it up, the latter? Yes! ` 

While I was thinking all these things Lillian had been looking at me, and 
away from me, and out of the window, and at me, and away from me again; 
and I had been looking at her all the time. 

I got up. “I’m going over to see Viola now,” I said, “and—” 

“Are you quite sure, Thomas,” she interrupted, “that you—that you—” 

I interrupted her again. I was never so sure of anything before in my life, 
and I told her so. I tried to kiss 
her when I told her so. She 
looked so reproachful at that that 
I felt as if I had been caught 
trying to pass a bogus check. 

And then I started out to see 
Viola. Viola lives in the same 
‘suburb; the woods encroach upon 
the suburb, and there are orch- 
ards set among the native trees 
here and there. I walked through 
the woods, and as I walked I 
was thinking of Lillian, and lilies 
and things, and as I thought I 
began to rhyme; and so as not to 
forget the rhymes I wrote them 
down on the back of an envelope, 
stopping for that purpose at va- 
rious trees and fences: 
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The lily's a vestal, the lity’s a 
nun, 
Dwelling in 
nooks; A 
She would die at the kiss of the 
pagan old sun, 
For she faints at his amorous 
looks. 


cool, cloistered 


Yet I love it, this lily in simple 
white veil, 
More the 
more dare— 
For it gives me new strength in 
my Quest of the Grail 
Just to know of its passionate 
prayer. 


than flowers that 


I was reading them to myself 
and trying to pound a little more 
consistency into them, when I 
came out of that of the 
woods that adjoins YViola's ` 
father’s orchard. And there I 


Á 


part 
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met Viola. Pa 7 S= 
8 : F SE 
“New ones?” she said, “Let’s q; — Bo 


look at them.” | > 

I handed over the envelope. F 

“How long have you been 
hunting the grail, Tom 2” she asked. b 
Viola's idea of me never had been that I was a Percival or a Galahad. 

“You didn’t write them to me, did you?” she went on. 

- “Why, no,” said I, “how did you know that?“ s 

“Um-m-m—who is she?” And then she looked through the trees at the way 
I had come, and continued without waiting for an answer, “You came over 
from Lillian’s 2” 

“What do you think of the verses?” I asked her again, 

“Here’s what I think of them.” And she took the pencil and wrote: 


\ 


O the ħly’s a vestal, the lily’s a nun! 
But some of them kiss on the sly, 

While the rose flaunts her love in the face of the sun 
And the wind and the earth and the sky! 


— 


“What makes you think so?” I asked. 

“If I were to say that she’s a cat, you’d think me a cat, I suppose,” said 
Viola. 

I have never been able to understand just what a woman means when she 
Says that another woman is a cat; and yet I can see that it is never intended 
for a compliment. I felt that Viola was being very unjust to Lillian. I had 
an engagement to break, and it looked, now that I was on the ground, as if it 
might be a harder job than I had first supposed. Well, here was an opening. 

I didn’t feel particularly noble—but here was an opening! So I drew a long 
breath, and took that opening. 

“Yes,” said I, “and I think it was catty of you to add that stanza. 
Positively feline.” 

I thought there would be a row then, and a row proves incompatibility of 
temperament, and people who are so opposed should never marry. Viola would 
say that herself—and the thing would be done! 

But it wasn’t done exactly that way. 

“O, we wont quarrel,” said Viola, easily. “I suppose Lillian sent you over 
to break things off. Well, now they’re off; so you ought to feel happy about K. 

I hadn’t expected Viola to take it very hard. I certainly had not wanted 

r her to. But the casual manner in which she said this pricked me somewhere. 
A few minutes before I had been thinking that I had a hard job before me 
to break off that engagement. But now I felt as if I had come along 


Catty. 


and found it lying there broken when I arrived. Well, there ` was 8 
thing more for me to do but go. And I Should have gone at once if Viola 
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Viola reached up and picked a red apple. 
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hadn't been so obviously, so ostentatiously, and so cheerfully expecting me to go. 

“We had planned out a lot of nice little stunts together, hadn’t we, Viola?” 
I said. I just couldn’t go without saying something. I would have felt like a 
brute had I done so. X 

She laughed. “What's the use of talking about that now?” she said. 

“O well, I suppose we'll always be good enough friends to talk about things, 
wont we?” said I. | 

“Why not?” be asked. “We always have been good friends, haven't we?” 

l “Barring the occasional rows,” 
I answered. < X 

“You do have the devil's own 
temper, you know,” said Viola, 
with just a suggestion of Irish 
brogue, which is simply irresist- 
ible from Viola's red lips. 

It was a phrase that Lillian 
would not have used. It was a 
phrase that would have shocked 
me if it had come from Lillian. 
But when Viola said it, she 
looked a hundred times more 
Viola than ever, and a hundred 
times sweeter. 

“Confound it!” I said. “Of 
course, we have both got the 
devil's own temper.” 
ih “Lillian will teach you to put 
2294 away all those grosser, earthly - 
E 2 Hi things. I think you are doing 
BZ J just right, Tom. The reason we 

WA have always quarreled, you know, 
| is that you have always been 
among the clouds, and I am 
W frivolous and worldly.” 

. It wasn’t the reason, and she 
knew I knew she didn’t think it 
was the reason. : 
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“Lillian and you will be very 
} N happy,” she continued, “in an 
N4 N In h ethereal sort of a way. You will 
MUN dwell in a cold, rarefied atmos- 
Nà WS phere above all frivolities and 
0 SSL 1 distractions.” , 
* In almost the same words I 
hád been telling myself exactly the 
same thing not so many minutes 
Therefore, I should not 
Më Py Uf AEE n have felt foolish when Viola re- 
, peated it; yet I did feel foolish. 
MA WI IV Somehow, it didn't sound so at- 
N Í ME tractive after all. 

VG, , O “Hang it,” I said to myself, 
“who wants to camp out on the 
top of an Alp all his life?” 
< Viola reached up and pulled 

down the branch of a heavily 

laden apple tree, picked a red 

apple, and sank her white teeth 
Some women eat one way; some another. Viola eats as if she enjoyed 
it. I always liked to see Viola eat; I liked to eat with her. I remembered’ all 
the times I had eaten with her. If you want to know whether you love a woman 
or not, eat with her. Have her laugh at you once or twice across a table covered 
with the things you both like, and laugh back at her. When Viola sank her 
white teeth into that red apple I said again: 
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into it. 


“No, hang it, I don't want any polar expeditions.” 

The bough from which she had picked the apple was still swaying. There 
fell from it, and onto her shoulder, a caterpillar. She doesn’t like caterpillars, 
and not being particularly strong-minded she is apt to scream unless they are 
deftly and speedily removed. | 


“Wait a minute, dear,” said I. And I brushed it off. She turned her head, 
naturally enough, as I did so, and in some manner my hand touched her neck, 


or her neck touched my hand. At any rate, before I knew what I was doing 1 
had kissed her. 


“You have no right to do that, you know, Tom,” she reminded me. 

And of course I did it again when she said that: i 

Women are kissed in different ways. 

Some women are just kissed. 

Others help. — 

The second time, Viola helped. After a minute she remarked: “I suppose 
as long as I live I am going to have a time of it keeping you out of the hands 
of—of Lillians.” | 

And then, after another minute, she said: 

“What are you going to tell Lillian, Tom?” ~ ` 

I hadn't been thinking much of Lillian for several minutes. 

“She's an awfully good girl, isn't she?” said Viola. “And an 
intellectual girl, too. Tom, you haven’t been at all fair to Lillian!” 

Obviously, I hadn’t. The only square thing to do, as I saw after a moment’s 
thought, was to go right away and tell Lillian I hadn’t. Viola helped me in 
that thought. And I started. 


But the farther away I got, the less clear in my mind I was about things in 
general. So I postponed telling Lillian. I was thinking of Viola so much 
anyhow that I had no room to think of Lillian just then. 

What a jolly hobo she would make! I remembered that we had planned 
a hobohemian trip, and as I walked along I found myself in the middle of it 
already, Viola and I, just wandering up and down the red roads, with no 
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You may be miles away, or directly under her window—it matters not. 
no longer a poor negress, ironing clothes, but an inspired songstress persuading 
and * with and threatening her own emotions. 
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particular object or e but as lazy as we chose to be, sand then my fatal 
habit of eyeing overtook me again: | 


Pearl-slashed and purple and crimson, and fringed with gray mist of the hills 
The pennons of morning advance to the music of rock-fretted rills; 

The dumb forest quickens to song, and the little gusts shout as they fling 

A ata of orchard-bloom down ’neath the violet-stained feet of young Spring. 


To the road, gipsy-heart, thou und I! is that mad piper, Spring, who is leading, 


BÐ a thé pulse of his piping that throbs through the brain with resistless, wild 


pleading; 
Pull-blossomed, deep-bosomed, fain woman, light-footed, lute-throated and fleet, 
We have drunk of the wine of this wanderer's song, let us follow his feet! 


Like raveled red girdles flung down by some hoidenish goddess in mirth 

The tangled roads reach from rim unto uttermost rim of the earth; 

We shall weave of these far-scattered threads, thou and I, a sure snare for delight, 

We shall make of these strands a sweet lute that shall shame the low wind-harps 
of night. 


The clamor of tongues and the clangor of trades in the peevish, packed street; 
The arrogant, jangling nothings, with iterant, dissonant beat; 

The ceaseless and senseless endeavor with dross of mere gold for its goal— 
These have sickened the senses and wearied the brain and straitened the soul. 


“Come forth and be cleansed of the folly of strife for things worthless of strife, 
“Come forth and grasp God and gain life through foregoing gains worthless 
| Å of life—” - 


It was thus sang the wizard wild-wood, low-voiced to the hearkening heart, 


It was thus sang the jovial hills, and the harper Sun bore part, 
i ; 
O woman, whose blood as my blood with the fire of the Spring is aflame, 
We did well, when the red roads beckoned, that we laughed and we rose and 
: we came— 
Came forth to the sweet wise silence where soul may speak sooth unto soul— 
Forth, vine-wreathed and vagabond love, with the goal of Nowhere for our goal! . 


What planet-crowned Dusk that wanders the steeps of the firmament there 
Hath gems that may match with the dew-opals meshed in thine opulent hair? 
What wind-witch that skims the curled billows with feet they are fain to caress 
Hath sandals so wing’d as thine art with a godlike carelessness? 


When I reached home I hurried into the library to write it down before I 
should forget it. While I was writing my sister came into the room. 
Lillian has just told me,“ she said. “How does Viola take it?” 

“Viola,” said I, “seems to take it very sensibly on the whole. The question 
just now is, how is Lillian going to take it?” 


On a Virgi 


By FRANK 


S I SIT on the broad porch, gazing out across the purple-misted mountain 
K there comes to me the weird melody of “John The Revelator.” 
Emma, the black girl, is crooning it in an absorbed, meditative way over 
her ironing; and, somehow, there is something in the grotesque jumbling of 
unmeaning words, rendered musical and even grand by the rapt, reverential 
Voice of the black girl, that seems eminently fitting to the eternal peaks that 
lie before me. 
During the past few months I have grown familiar with this strange, illiterate 
epic. Black girls have sung it about their work; and, at our invitation, black 
girls and boys have held impromptu concerts on the porch and “John The Revela- 


tor“ has rung out exultantly, or fallen away into a soft, plaintive murmur, under 


control of the rich, flexile voices of the singers. Children who have scarce 
outgrown their pickaninnyhood sing it to us in the soft, slurring tones of their 
race, beating time with their little black feet, and with white eyes and teeth 
gleaming from out the blackness of their mobile faces. 


“Who was it writing? John The Revelator, : 
Who was it writing? John The Revelator, 

What was he writing about, the: Revelator? 
About the book of the seven seals.” 


The melody comes floating out through the kitchen windows with such weird 
persuasiveness that I shut my book, and with half closed eyes gaze out at the 
purple mists, and the dark green outlines, and the Southern sky beyond. There 
is something about this race that is strangely akin to Nature; it is soft, and 
yet rugged and wild, and it soothes even while it evades. I feel my heart touched 
by the flowing, uncultured music as it seldom has been touched by trained 
artists. ‘The words may be meaningless and grotesque, but the music is sweet 


and melodious and tender, and one feels that the singer's heart is in every note. 


“Oh! what bad behavior rejecting the Savior; 

Poor sinner, he bids you farewell, 

Yowll be weeping and mourning, singing and groaning, 
Yow ll be calling and falling in hell.” 


There is now a menacing ring in the singer’s voice, and the softness and 
persuasiveness is lost in stern rebuke. You almost shiver as the refrain is 
hurled at you. 

“You'll be calling and falling in hell.” 

But the singer has no thought of you in the intensity of her own emotion. 
She is 


She looked puzzled. “I donit understand,” she said. 

“I don’t either,” I told her, “and what's more, I’m going to quit trying to ' 
understand.” | 

She looked at me judicially. “The trouble with you is,” 
can’t make up your mind and stick to it.” 

“No,” I answered, “the trouble with me is that T have too many minds to 
make up. It is easy enough for a person with only one mind to make that up 
and keep it made up, but suppose you have two or three minds?” 

“Or none,” she suggested. “You have merely a verse-machine where a mind 
should be. It grinds out verses on the slightest provocation. Then you read 
what you’ve written and think you mean it. You are not a man. You are 
nothing but a rhyme-factory. That's the truth about it.” 

I wondered if it were. But just as I was trying to think it out sanely, the 
verse-machine clicked fast on that phrase, “the truth about it,” and began to 
grind, and ground out: 


she said, “that you 


When I say I think you sweeter 
Than ever maid before you, 
And sing that I adore you, 
O please do not believe me; 

For it’s only rhyme and meter 
Written to relieve me— 

I don’t really think yowre sweeter. 


When I say you wake a passion 
Tragic, deep, sublime, 
It is likely that the rhyme 
Was twined around your name 
In that amatory fashion 
` Cause the rythm fit the Same 
I don’t sizzle much with passion. 


If I really loved a woman 
k: I think V'd not rehearse 
4 The whole affair in verse, 
But put the case before her 
In some manner less un-human— 
Why th’ devil should I bore her 
If I really loved the woman? 


And as the machine quit clicking I looked out the side window. Viola was 
coming through the orchard with her arm about my mother’s waist. And I 
looked out the front window. Lillian was coming up the front walk with her arm 
-about my sister’s waist. They had not seen each other yet. It did not seem a 
‘good place for me to be in, so I left the verses on the library table end went 
out the back door. 


nia Porch 
H. SWEET 


There are many verses in “John The Revelator,” 
chorus ending with 

“About the book of the seven seals,” 
but at length the last line dies away in a sharp admonition, and then for a time 
there is nothing but the slur, slur of the hot iron over the damp clothes. 

But a negro singer is not long silent, and presently the gruesome words of 
“The Graveyard” shiver through the open window; and this is followed by “Oh! 
the Morning Stars I Sing,” and almost unconsciously my spirits rise under the 
influence of the livelier melody, and even the outline of the mountains lose their 
temporary somberness, and appear to me as before, in soft, misty, sun-tinted 
shades. But the spirit of the singer is paramount, and my book slips unheeded 
and unnoticed upon the floor. The dog Tip looks up at me and whines an invi- 
tation to go walking, then lies down and waits in dozing expectancy. The shadow 
of a slow moving buzzard moves across the floor of the porch, and Tip springs 
toward it and barks furiously until, like other shadows, it glides aw ay into the 

sunlight. In the distance, on one side and another, I hear the dull ding dong 

of supper bells calling the planters and their help from the various fields; and 
across the still atmosphere of the valley I see the long smoke line of a southward 
bound freight. Presently there is the shuffling of feet upon the porch steps 
and several grinning faces rise into view and then turn aside into the kitchen. 
A sound of whispering follows, and then 


“In trials of ebery kind, tank God we always f-i-n-d 
Ú Liv talk wid Jesus makes it right, a-ll right,” 


and many repetitions of the 


rolls out through the window, borne on the lusty voices of half a dozen singers. 
In the music is a weird, exulting—if the term may be used—sort of pathos 
which stirs one. strangely. The lines repeat themselves over in my brain, and 
even after the last stanza and the triumph “all right, a-ll right” have died away, 
I find myself unconsciously humming the air. 

“Oh, Leila!’ comes a voice from somewhere in the house, “ring the bell,” 
and a pink clad figure darts down the steps and grasps the rope which dangles 
from the roof of the smoke-house, and “clang! clang!” goes the supper call to 
the men working in the fields of the river bottom. Again the shadow of the 
buzzard crosses the piazza floor, and again Tip greets it with furious barking; 
there is the sound of rattling dishes, and of hurried footsteps between the dining 
room and kitchen. The singing has ceased, and through the open window there 
now comes the savory smell of fried chicken and coffee. Tip snuffs eagerly at 
the closed door and wags his tail in excited anticipation. From the barn comes 
the sounds of unharnessing, and the hoofbeats of horses going toward the water- ` 
ing-trough and then back to the barn. Heavy footseps come up the path and 
up the porch steps, and then “supper is ready,’ and we all file into the £ 
dining room. A 
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A Page of Stanton 


How They Played Hamlet 
In Billville 


6. ID you ever hear how we played ‘Hamlet’ in Billville? 
But I don't reckon you ever did—so, ef you don't 
mind, I'll jes’ whirl in an' give you a schedule of it.” 

The speaker was the town marshal, and he was talking 
to the drummer, who was sitting up for a late train. 

“Well, sir,” he went on, “it wuz the blamedest, sociabulest 
stage-actin’ ever wuz! None o' yer city frills an’ furbelows,— 
with a brass ban’, an’ a fiddle bigger’n a wash tub, moanin’ 
out music that’s too slow to ketch the pneumony in a North 
Georgia blizzard! No, sir-ee! it wuz jes’ like I tell you— 
sociabul as a ol’-time house-warmin’—jes’ as ef Colonel 
Shakespeare hisse’f wuz a playin’ of it betwixt an’ between 
drinks, an’ restin’ up whenever he got tired. 

“We'd done larnt the thing by heart—all of us—not 
leavin’ out nuthin’—not even the full stops whar you draw a 
long breath an’ count ‘four’. But it wuz the tiresomest play 
that ever we'd run up ag’in’, an' all sorts o' things happened 
in it that wuzn't set down in the book. 

“The man that took the part o' the ghost come out in a 
white sheet, a cellerloid collar, an’ shoes that creaked like a 
Georgy cabin-floor under the intoxicatin’ influence of a Ver- 
ginny Reel. He come out before his time, too, an’ he had to 
wait so long fer Hamlet to make his appearin’ that he sot 
down on a nail keg, an’ crossed his legs, an’ prepared to take 
it easy. That wuzn't in the part, of course, but the ghost 
explained to the audience that he wuz wearin’ new shoes, an’ 
his corns hurt him some; an’ he didn’t want to retire, as, ef he 
did, he might miss Hamlet altogether. | 

“Well, finally Hamlet come on, an’ the ghost had it out, 
an’ then ever’ thing went on comfortable an’ easy fer a spell, till 
the King he come on, an’ explained that the Queen wuz a little 
late, an’ moreover made good o’ the oppertunity to say that 
he never seen a woman yet that wuzn't late gittin’ to a theatre! 

“That sorter talk made Hamlet mad, an’ he come a-rushin’ 
out, an’ killed the King in the wrong place—but not before 
the King had knocked him down four times. At this the 
ghost, who had pulled off his shoes to rest his feet, come 
forward an’ said: | 


This here play, friends an’ feller citizens, is about the 
longest I ever tackled. I didn’t want to play it nohow, an’ I 
reckon I’m bout as tired an’ hungry as the rest o' you. Sides 
that, things ‘pear to me to have all gone wrong: In fact, we're 
more mixed than a Georgia settlement in a stem-windin’ 
hurricane, an’ I make a motion that we all adjourn fer supper, 
where baked ’possum will be served to all who kin afford it, at 
the hall, over ‘Doc’ Jones’ grocery store—Gentlemen, 25, 
Ladies 15, Children 10,—tickets at the dry goods box office out- 
side. An’ ef we all feel better, after supper, we'll come back 
an’ start over ag'in, an’ ef we don't, thar's no love lost nohow, 
kaze it's my private opinion that this here Shakespeare 
business is one too much fer our raisin'; in other words, we've 
gone an' bit off more’n we kin chaw! 

An' that wuz the end o' the whole business,” said the 
town marshal, “fer when they'd all done eatin’ supper they 
wuz jest like some o' their betters in high life, too full fer 
utterance.” 2 | Balas. 


The Worrying Brother 


I. 
Satan come a-chasin’ me lively thoo’ de night; 
Run me fum de shadders ter de breakin’ er de light; 
An’ I can’t climb ter heaven an’ de yuther place in sight, 
An’ I don’t know what’s a-comin’ on Ter-morrer! 


II. 
He run me—oh, he run me des ez fur ez he kin see; 
He swim de ragin’ river an’ he climb de burnin’ tree; 
. * . , 
An’ I wonders what he wantin’ wid a sinner po’ ez me? 
An’ I dunno what's a-comin’ on Ter-morrer ! 


III. 


He sho’ got time —I tell you !—ter be runnin’ roun’ lak’ dat! 
Wisht de karricane would head ’im, or de earfquake th'ow im flat! 


De sinners sho’ll be burnin’ on de griddles whar dey at— 
An’ I dunno what’s a-comin’ on Ter-morrer! 
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HE city lights they beckoned from far an' far away; 
The city bells seemed callin’ o’er meadows sweet with May; 
The meadows o' the mockin’ birds an’ shadowed, singin’ streams,.— 


Ringin’—singin’—“Come away. 
From your meadows sweet with May, 

From the green fields where the corn waves— 
Come away! come away!” 


The bells—the lights—they lured me from the violet-scented ways, 
From the love that lit the lowlands to the glitter of great days; 

An’ sad seemed all the sunlight on peaceful plains and dells, 

For the bells were ringin’—singin’—an’ my heart beat to the bells! 


But it’s O, to be away 
In the meadows loved of May! 

In the green fields where the corn waves 
I'd go singin’ all the day! 


O, city bells, an’ city lights—how well ye play your part! 

Fame for a name, tears for the year, gold for a breakin’ heart! 
The gold that is but glitter, an’ gives the grief that kills: 

The heart that loves the lowlands is lonely on the hills! 


An’ the reapers sing to-day 
Where they're harvestin’ the hay, 
An' I’m weepin” like a woman 
For the home-fields far away! 
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Brother Cooley’s Sentiments 


Religion makes de man; but wen man makes de religion—Lawd 
help de worl’! 


Da’s trouble ‘nuff in dis worl’ ter keep a man gwine so fas’ de 
rheumatism don’t stan’ no show wid ’im. 


Satan keeps busy six days in de week, en even wen he go ter sleep 
im church, on a Sunday, he still got one eye open. 


Many a man knows hisse'f; but de reason he don’t profit by de 
knowledge is—he too wise ter give hisse’f away. 


No man in de worl’ would live in de Sorrowful country ef he could 
have ten minutes’ talk wid a citizen f'um Halleluia Hill. 


Some folks what all time hollerin’ fer “de ol’-time Religion” never 
had enough religion in de ol’ time ter fan de feathers er a angel’s wing. 


Say what you will, yo’ dollar is yo’ bes’ fren. Des let de dollar ring, 
en dar’s sich a rush ter open de door, folks falls over one another. 


| 4 RECKON you fellers must feel kinder tired sorter 


Kx 2 


Mr. Billy Sanders of Shady Dale: 


HIS VIEWS OF PROBLEMS AND REMEDIES 


sore and heart-weary,” remarked Mr. Sanders, of 
Shady Dale, after he had grected the occupants of 
the editorial room with a smile as broad as it was 
genial. He was asked why he entertained such an idea. 
tell you,” he responded, “it? 


“Well, PI 
s agin natur’ for to dabble in so much 
love an’ poetry, an’ sweet an’ heatin’ things of that kind, an’ ef I 
was you-all, I'd keep the windows down from the top, an’ let the fresh 


a’r circulate. It’d be a mighty purty come-off ef word should go 
out that the talented editor fell over in a faint whilst he was a-readin’ 
a poem on The Latest Sunset in Quincy, Illinois? Can't you 
train your gifted minds on the political situation? You can hide 
behind the corner from small-pox ef you’re right lucky wi’ your 
vaccination scab, but how are you agwine for to keep from bein’ run 
over by the political jugornot? I've been tellin’ the fellers down my 


way that thar aint but two ginnywine democrats in all this broad 
` land, an’ when they ax me who, I say, ‘Me an’ Tom Watson.’ Oh, 
you can snicker ef you want to, but I mean jest what I say. Take 


me an’ Tom to some high-bred an’ full-blooded doctor, an’ let him 
annalize our beliefs, an’ somewhar in the dregs you'll find the essence 
of ginnywine democracy. This would ’a’ been the outcome awhile 
ago, but, right lately, I aint so certain an’ shore noni it; me an” Tom 
have run up agin the hottest kind of competition, an” that, too, when 


everbody knows that any kind of competition has done gone out'n 


date an’ fashion. Things have been happenin’ so fast that I reckon 
me an’ Tom will have for to scrouge up closer, an’ give friend 
Theodore a place in the pew. It looks like thar aint no far way 
for to keep him out. 


` #Tt's been so long sence I’ve seed a man a-doin’ like he's in dead 
earnest, that thar have been times when I could ’a’ drapped my head 
on my arm an’ cried like a baby. I felt like I had found’a long-lost 
friend, wi’ a birthmark on him.as big as a pillow-slip. You fellers 
will have for to b’ar wi’ me when I drap into polities. We live on 
politics down our way; we talk about it all day, an’, when night 
comes, we go to bed an’ dream about it. We want to save the country 
ef we possibly can—-an’ I believe we'll do it ef some stranger don’t 
come along an’ mistranslate our fireside talks. PII tell you the honest 
truth: thar aint skacely a night passes that I aint rid by some red- 
eyed trust or 'nother, an’ ef 'taint a trust, then it’s some villainous 
railroad corporation; an’ that’s lots wuss’n a trust, bekaze the trains 
is allers late, an’ they’ve got a habit of switchin’ back’erds an’ 
forrerds on the pit of my stomach—TI reckon they think it’s some new 
kind of a turn-table. 


“WP sech things a-pesterin’ me constantly an’ contin’ally, I was | 


jest natchally oblidzed for to think out a remedy for all the trusts 
an’ corporations in the land. I says to myself in a kind of a jury- 
room whisper, ‘Ef Tom Lawson, livin’ up thar in cold an’ discongenial 
Boston, can invent a remedy that he’s allers on the p’int of givin’ out, 
an’ still a-savin’ for the next number of the Whichever Magazine, thar 
aint no reason in the round world why your Uncle Billy Sanders, in 
an’ for said county, can’t jump in ahead of the percession, an’ give 
out the only ginnywine remedy that can be applied uther cold or hot. 
It’s so simple that you wont believe it when you seg it, an” so certain 
an’ shore that the politicians 'I have to be took off to some cool place 
whar they wont spile whilst the change is takin’ place.” 

Some one asked Mr. Sanders what this great remedy might be. 

“Well, to tell you the honest truth, it’s so simple that I hate 
for to give it out wi’out consultin’ w? one of your leadin’ hoss- 
doctors. It's most too rank for to be handled by the gener’! public 
wi’out gloves, an’ I reely don’t want to drive the politicians out’n a 
job bekaze I mought want some on ’em to do somethin’ for some of 
my poor kinnery. I don’t mind tellin’ you fellers what the remedy 
is ef you'll not let it go any furder; jest consider that it’s betwixt 
you an’ me an’ the bed-post. It’s so simple, an’ yit so new that I 
can't hardly talk about it wi’out blushin’, but I reckon it'll be all 
right ef you’ll excuse my holdin’ a hankcher to my face. Well, the 
reel remedy for all the devilment you hear talk on, an’ for all the 
troubles that keep the politicians from gwine home to dinner, is jest 


this: Let the honest voters of the country (ef we've got any 
left sence the late epidemic) git together an' put none but 


honest men in office—an’ when I say honest men, I 
mean the old-fashioned kind that. can’t be bribed, 
fooled nor persuaded.” Some one in the room 
i ahaa: at this. “Thank you!” exclaimed Mr. 


Sanders. “I was jest on the p’int of makin’ the same 
remark, an’ you’ve saved me the trouble. But ef my 
remedy, cheap an’ simple as it is, was to be tried, 
the politicians wouldn’t do much of the laughin’. 


` Thar’d be the biggest row you ever laid eyes on; they’d paw the yeth, 


an’ foam at the mouth, an’ raise sech a dust that it’d take a month for 
the sun to shine out. They’d sw’ar the nominations want reg'lar, 
an’ they’d try to steal or stuff the ballot-boxes, an’ they’d vow that 
all honest men was independents—an’ this last’d be mighty nigh the 
truth. We'd have the biggest panpapi, an” more speechifyin’ than 
the country’s ever seed before; an’, yit, ef the honest voters stuck 
together an’ put honest men in office, we wouldn't have but one thing 
to bother us in our dreams, an” that’d be this nigger business.” 

“Well, what about the negro business?” he was asked. 

“I can tell you this much,” Mr. Sanders replied: “I aint a-losin’ 
no sleep over it. What pesters me the most is the white man’s eend 
of the problem. My word for it, we aint a-handlin’ it as neatly as 
it mought be handled—an’ when I'say ‘we’ I’m thinkin’ mostly about 
you poor creatur’s in the big cities, whar two little loafers an’ one 
trade-made cigarette can whirl in any day they please an’ start a 
ruction that’ll give us a black eye the whole country over. You 
editor fellers may up an’ say that you don’t keer what other folks 
think about you; but you do keer, an’ all our people keer, an’ when we 
git so we don’t, you mought as well turn us over to the buzzards. 
I know jest how you feel about it, bekaze I feel that way myself. 
When some nigger tramp an’ vagabond bg a white 'oman, an’ 
he’s ketched an’ lynched in the heat an’ fury of the hour, I don’t 
hide my face in a 8 pillow an' sob ontell my manly frame 
shook wi’ my feelin’s, an’ say, What a pity! P I don’t s: ay it bekaze 
I don’t feel that away. But I’ll tell you what I think when I git cool: 
I think the whole business is wrong, turribly wrong. We have come 
to a pint whar we've got to grab ourselves by the seat of the britches 
an’ git lifted up ter whar we can take a sober an’ civilized view of 
our troubles. 

“The way things have been gwine lately, we aint 
niggers a fa'r showin’; we aint a-treatin’ of 'em right. Time was, 
an’ that not so mighty long ago, when all our editors, big an’ little, 
an’ all our public men, both great and small, was a-kickin’ as high 
as my ol’ speckled steer bekaze the papers an’ the politicians of the 
North was a-callin’ all on us barbarians ever’ time anything happened 
down here. We show’d how onjest sech treatment was, an’ we worried 


givin’ the 


about it no little. Well, we oughter do as we’d be done by. Let a 
bow-legged nigger come along an’ do his devilment, an’ right 


straight we lay the responsibility of the crime on the whole nigger 
race; an’ sometimes I’m afear’d we want to do jest like you all up 
here in Atlanta done. We never stop for to consider that these 
debauched nigger criminals don’t stand for the whole colored race; 
an' we constantly want to forget what never should be forgot—that 
whar thar’s one of these sons of Satan, thar’s ten thousand decent, 


industrious, well-behaved niggers. 


“I hear tell that the preachers are all gittin' together, black 
and white, an’ tryin’ for to understand one another a little better. It 
shorely is a preacher’s problem, but, considerin’ what they say they 
stand for, they’ve been puttin’ it off a mighty long time. You people 
in the cities, especially right here in Atlanta, have got to set up 
take notice of a heap of interestin’ facts that are wuth 
rememberin’. I've hearn folks say that all niggers look alike to them, 
but they don’t look alike to me, an’ they never will, not whilst my 
eyesight’s good. Thar's jest as much difference betwixt niggers as 


in bed an’ 


thar is betwixt white folks, an’ a heap more ef you know the races 3 


right well. 


“When our once ve brethren at the North and East 
engaged so cheerfully an' actively in the slave-trade, an’ holdin?’ 


experience meetin’s aroun’ rum barrels, they didn’t look too close at 
what they was buyin’; they lacked knowledge of the various an” 
sundry tribes that was a-cavortin’ in the Affikin Jungles. 
they bought, they found in a state of slavery; an” when y bought 
one, they never so much as axed the name of his pa an' ma. They 

‘took all that was offered as you take cattle—on the hoof—an’ © 

they didn’t take the trouble to inquire about pedigrees. 


niggers, Hottentots an’ Arabs. They took 'em 


They R 


took 'em as they come—Congo, Coast an’ Guinny -4 


givin” a pint of rum an’ a red calico hankcher for 
the likeliest, an’ a string of glass beads for 
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wust. They bought 'em an' hiked 'em over, an’ we 
have the mixed an’ tangled remainder down to this day. 
They fetched over mighty nigh a whole tribe wi? 
bullet-heads an’ jaybird heels, an’ they’re the ones 
that’s doin’ the most of the devilment. More than that, they’ll keep 
it up ontell they’re weeded out. They’re not a hair’s breadth above a 
wild animal, an’ ef you'll keep your eyes open you can pick 'em out in 
a crowd of ten thousand other niggers. | 

“Now this is a great big fact that you've got to reckon wi’. 
You can’t go round it, nor climb over it ef you’re a-gwine for to do 
jestice, an’ ef you can’t make up your minds to do that, then you 
might as well put up the window-shetters an’ blow out the lights. Ef 
lynchin’ done any good whatsomever, it’d be another thing. But it 
don’t do any good, an’ it works harm all round. It makes brutes of 
good men; it lowers, as you may say, the thermometer of religion, 
an’ civilization, an' law an' order. I know these are mighty big 
words ; but ever’thing that’s big aint holler like a bass drum. These 
things mean somethin’, they stand for ever’thing the white race has 
worked up to in the course of hundreds of generations; an’ ef we’re 
gwine to knock out all the props an’ go back to whar we started 
from, instid of playin’ the game like sensible men, we deserve all an’ 
more than the trouble we’re havin’, an’ that we’re bound to have. 

“You fellers up here seem to have a keen appetite for immigra- 
tion, but how can you git good men to come here whar crime calls 
for the mob an’ the rope? Why, you might as well set on your hind- 
legs an’ try for to jar the moon down by barkin’ at it. Oh, no! 
you've got to git over the idee that mob law helps W R or any- 
body. It hurts ever'thing fust an' last. As I say, you've got to 
grab yourself by the roof of the trousers an' rise to that p'int whar 
you can see for yourself that the rights of a community, a state or 
a country—the right they have to peace, law an’ order—are a heap 
more important than the rights of individuals. 


“Phat fetches me in my loop-the-loop right back to whar I 
started. Put honest men in office, an’ the thing’s done. You know 
how the law works in criminal cases: any little Jimmy Jump-Up in the 
country can wave his lovely white han’ at jestice an’ flag her down. 
Ef she don’t stop, all Jimmy’s got to do is to pull a lot of techni- 
calities out of his coat-tail pockets an' put 'em on the track, an' the 
thing’s done. These little fellers, well-meanin’ as they may be, have 
been the cause of more crimes ag’in the law than anything else you 
can put your finger on. How does Jimmy do it? Why the thing 
is all greased an’ fixed for him. The legislature makes the laws, and 
that body is mainly made up of lawyers. They wont even grant a 
peddler’s license wi’out fillin' it full of holes you can drive a buggy 
through; an’ when it comes to the law for criminals, they aint a 
fifteen-year-old boy in the land that can’t drive jestice to the bushes 
arter he’s studied law a minnit an’ a half. Why? Bekaze the lawyers 
in the legislatur make the laws that away; that’s why. You’d think 
I was a preacher, wouldn’t you? Well, I don’t want to 
grieve you, but while the subject’s up, Ill say this much: 

Pd be a dang sight better one than some I know. But 
I aint no preacher; I’m just a-givin’ you some 
straight talk, an’ I’ve got a lot more packed away 
in the warm place whar that come from. What 
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I've been tellin' you, you can take for what it's 

wuth in the market. It aint only the white 
folks that's got responsibilities, not by a long 
shot.” | 

“Then you think the negroes have some of their own?” some 
one asked. 

At this Mr. Sanders became quite solemn. 

“Responsibilities! why, they’ve got more than a shad has got 
bones!“ he declared. Thar's a whole passel of stuff they've l'arnt 
from the politicians that they’ve re to wipe out'n the’r minds wi’ a 
wet rag. 

“They? ve got to l’arn that the race as a whole must stand on 
its own hind-legs; that it has got to make its own way, an’ work 
out its own salvation. 

They've got to be as keen to weed out the’r criminals as the 
white folks are to weed out the’r’n, an’ they've got to stop givin’ 
picnics, parties an’ glad-to-see-you receptions to the niggers that 
graduate out’n the chaingang. 

They've got to quit believin’ that white folks hunt down black 
rascals on account of the’r color, an’ they’ve got to begin for to 
think of themselves as men an’ wimmen wi’ somethin’ to do in the 
world, instid of playin’ as the wards of the nation, wi’ the troops to 
be called out when Sary Jane, the washerwoman, has the tooth-ache. 
Them that think the Northern people are better friends to 'em than 
the white folks down here oughter be give a chance for to test the 
matter for themselves. Then, arter all’s been said an’ done, ef they 
fall down, they'll know the fault is ther'n. 

“My goodness! I didn’t know I was sech a long-winded stump 
speaker—an’ I aint done yit. That caper you folks cut up here 
in Atlanta—you call it a riot, but thar has to be some good reason 
for a riot—has give me a whole lot of trouble. When I read about 
it, I went to bed an’ dreamed that my own true love had fetched me 
a swipe in the face wi’ a cold an’ rancid mackerel, an’ I’ve got a bad 
taste in my mouth yit. Ef you'll take a spy-glass an’ look at me 
right close, you’ll see that I was born an’ bred a long time before 
the war. That bein’ so, you may judge that I've hearn a good deal 
about what we use to call Southern chivalry ; you don’t hear so much 
about it now on account of the scramble arter the bright dollar; but 
it use’ to be talked about an’ thar was somethin’ in it, too—I mean 
I’ve seed things that I thought would answer to the name; but when 
you-all up here let a lot of thirty-cent loafers whirl in an’ kill 
innocent niggers, I folded my two han’s an’ vowed that that kinder 
thing nuther looked nor smelt like Southern chivalry. 

“I was sorry for the poor niggers, but lots sorrier for the white 
people—an’ it depends on the way you do herearter whether I ever 
git over my sorrow. It aint a thing to talk about; it’s one of the 
things you wanter to wring your han’s over. Well, I reckon I’ve 
pestered you enough, ef not a sufficient plenty. Ef all on you 

will q ine me in singin’ one of the old familiar himes, I'Il take up 

a small collection an’ PII know ef you want me for to 

come ag’in by the amount I find in my hat.” With this 

parting remark, his face beaming with a childlike 

smile, Mr. Sanders went out and disappeared in 
the elevator. | 
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Some joyous miles beyond the break of day 
I find myself upon a toilsome way. 


II. 
And now a forest walls and roofs me in, 
And seeming exit ends where they begin. 


III. 
The falling leaves obscure the path I trod-- 
Each forward step I press the virgin sod. 


f IV. 
I know not why nor whence this journeying, 
Nor yet the end of this adventuring. 


V. 
For aught of law or logic, it were vain-- 
And vet I sense the Sunlight on the plain. 


VE 
And stumbling on I shall emerge at last — 


And learn the lesson of my groping past. 

d aga 

tap --CLARENCE OUSLEY. 
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The Serpent in the Garden 


By NORVAL 


ISS LIZZIE AND MISS JANE lived in a small two-story brick house 

set far back from the street, and about which grew a high hedge, protect- 

ing them from the critical and the curious. Miss Lizzie, the elder, had 
reached the goodly age of fifty with considerable aplomb :—with Miss Jane it 
had been otherwise. She could not forget that in her younth she had been con- 
sidered by many as beautiful, and in truth there was no reason for her to forget 
it, for though her cheeks had lost their soft oval and her brown hair was flecked 
with gray, her eyes were still as blue and tender as they ever were, and her 
slight figure every bit as distinguished. Miss Lizzie had grown fat, good natured 
and supremely contented to stay at home every day of the year, except, of course, 
Sundays. That church going was a wild dissipation for them. And then, twice 
a year they went down town, once in the spring to buy their summer costume 
and once in the autumn for the winter suit. Yet, with all their reserve and isola- 
tion their position in the town was distinctive; people who saw them but 
twice a year knew them and called them Miss Lizzie and Miss Jane; no one ever 
thought of using their surname, in fact there were very few people who really 
knew it. Their income was very small, but sufficient to pay the taxes and supply 
their simple needs; any luxury they might desire was afforded from the proceeds 
of the peach preserves which they put up every summer, and which, to be per- 
fectly honest, were not very good preserves. Mrs. Shackles, who lived over the 
hedge, explained this by saying they were too close to use enough sugar,—never- 
theless, as it sometimes happens in this world, Miss Lizzie’s and Miss Jane's 
preserved peaches had made a name for themselves and the demand invariably 
exceeded the supply. 

It was the very middle of the preserving season. Miss Lizzie sat comfortably 
in a rocking chair which she had placed on the brick walk in the back yard, and 
on each side of her were two large iron kettles heated by charcoal furnaces and 
filled with the boiling preserves. While she rocked she read aloud from the 
pages of The Fireside Suggestion, punctuating the end of the paragraphs with 
a glance at each of the kettles, sometimes stopping a few minutes to remove the 
scum which rose to the top of the boiling preserves. Miss Jane was seated a 
little way off at a long table, peeling with rapid dexterity hundreds of peaches. 

Mrs. Shackles came through the hedge, an opening of her own special making, 
and burst upon the quiet enjoyment of Miss Lizzie and Miss Jane by exclaiming 
with agitation, “Have you heard the news?” i 

Miss Lizzie put down the magazine, removed her spectacles, took a cursory 
glance at the kettles, and then met Mrs. Shackles’s excited glance responsively. ` 

“No. What is it?” 

As is always the case, though retired from the world and not of it, Miss 
Lizzie and Miss Jane knew a great deal more of what was going on than any 
one ever suspected, and the greater part of the information came from Mrs. 
Shackles. She was an admirable neighbor in some respects. 

“What news?” Miss Lizzie reiterated. Mrs. Shackles deferred answering 
until she saw that Miss Jane had put down her peach knife; then she began,— 
“It’s about this cotton speculation. The town’s gone crazy over it. iverybody’s 
made a barrel of money.” 


DRAWN BY JAMES PRESTON. 


“It’s awful, Jane. I can’t keep from crying.’ 


RICHARDSON 


“Have you?” Miss Lizzie asked 
with her keen eye cast disapprovingly 
upon her neighbor. 

“No, of course, I didn’t because Mr. 
Shackles don’t believe in things like 
that. He says it’s high-class gam- 
bling.” 

“High-class or not, I don’t see any 
difference. It's all 
nothing else.“ 

But there is some difference, Miss 
Lizzie,” Mrs. Shackles said deprecat- 
“You must admit that buying 
little shooting 


gambling and 


ingly. 
cotton is a 
craps.” 


above 


Miss Lizzie picked up The Fireside 
Suggestion again. “I thought you had 
something interesting to tell us.” 

“But I have,” Mrs. Shackles con- 
tinued ' with undaunted enthusiasm. 
“Mrs. Jones, down the street there, 
made five hundred dollars yesterday. 
You know her husband’s gone away, 
and she did it all on her own hook— 
got one of her gentlemen friends to do 
it for her, and she only had to put up 
„ hundred dollars and now she's got 
five nundred dollars. Don’t it sound 
fascinating? I do wish Mr. Shackles 
Just think 
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“Have you heard the news?” 
would buy me a hundred. 


what Pd do with it!“ 

“Suppose you'd lose?” Miss Lizzie suggested. 

“It don’t seem like anybody loses,” Mrs. Shackles answered readily. “All 
of them I hear of are winning. They say Mr. Evans won I don’t know how 
many thousands, and everybody’s going in now. Mr. Shackles says if he was a 
speculator this would be the chance of his life, for the cotton crop is mighty 
small and there aint going to be half enough. Only I think it is a shame to 
behave like Mrs, Jones is doing. She just hung out of her front window all 
morning and asked every man that passed on the street what the market was 
doing. I call that disgraceful for a woman to lose all sense of respectability, 
because she’s got some money up.” 

“Five hundred dollars is a good deal,” Miss Lizzie commented reflectively. 

Miss Jane got up from beside the table and came around and took a seat 
beside her neighbor. She had been listening intently all the while. “I don’t 
quite understand, Mrs. Shackles,” she said. “You say she made it all by putting 
up one hundred dollars?” 

Mrs. Shackles gave a push of her sleeves that sent them far above her elbows. 
Then she crossed her legs and sat back in an attitude that was already explanatory. 
“You see, it’s this way,” she began. “You buy a hundred bales of cotton.” 

“A hundred bales! Where on earth would you put it?” 

“Oh, you don’t actually buy the cotton itself. You just call it that—they 
call it cotton futures. That takes your hundred dollars and you are then con- 
sidered to hold a hundred bales. Now—if the price goes up you see you've got 
something that's worth more than you paid for it. 
you know how.” 


It’s mighty simple when 


“But if the price goes down instead of up, what do you do?” Miss 
Jane asked. 

“You don’t do anything. You just lose your money. Aint that enough?” 

“And did Mrs. Jane go right down there on the Cotton Exchange with all 
those men and put up her money?” 

“Of course not, Miss Jane,—you don’t do that way. You get a broker 
that’s what they call them—you get a broker to buy it for you and he attends to 
it all himself. You don’t have a thing to do but put up the money.” 

Miss Lizzie went the round of her kettles with her skimmer, then, returning 
to the chair, she faced Mrs. Shackles with evident disapproval. 

“It seems to me, Mrs. Shackles,” she said slowly, “that you know a whole 
lot about the matter not to be mixed up in it yourself@ ) 

But Mrs. Shackles was not to be disconcerted. “That's quite a compliment, 
Miss Lizzie, I always did take to finances though, and Mr. Shackles insists that 
a woman should know as much about these things as a man, for there’s no 
telling when she might be widowed, he says. But I must be going now. You 
just look down the street this evening and see if Mrs. Jones aint still hanging 
out her window.” 

With Mrs. Shackles’s departure a long silence enveloped Miss Lizzie and 
Miss Jane. They sat quite still and absorbed while the preserves boiled danger- 
ously near the top of the kettles, and the peeled peaches turned brown in the 
sunlight. 

Suddenly Miss Jane caught Miss Lizzie’s eye and turned scarlet. 

“What are you thinking about, Jane?” 

“What are you?” came Miss Jane’s gentle voice in answer. 
Lizzie’s turn to become red. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Jane, I was just thinking if we could make as 
much money as easily as Mrs. Jones did that I might get the dress advertised 
for the last two weeks for fifteen dollars,” and she held up the poster picture of 
The Fireside Suggestion. “The one with the two rows of buttons on the back.” 

“So was I, Lizzie,” Jane confessed humbly. “I was thinking of that set of 
books for thirty dollars. You know there are one hundred volumes in the set.” 

Miss Lizzie rose from her chair. “Jane, let’s do it.” 


It was Miss 


Miss Jane was trembling all over now. 
don’t you think it would be a sin?” 

Miss Lizzie sat down again; 
of that.” 

“IÐs gambling.” 

“The papers call it speculating.” 
` “And then, it can’t hurt anybody, can it?” 

“I never heard of anybody losing.” 

“Then where’s the harm?” 

“Let’s do it, Jane.” Miss Lizzie rose again. “We 
can’t lose more than a hundred dollars, and I believe 
it's worth the risk. Besides, my hand has been 
itching for a week, and it’s a sign that never fails. 
But how could we do it? I'd die rf anybody ever 
knew.” 

“Well, we wont give our names.” 

“We'll have to. How would the broker know who 
sent him the money?” 

“That's right. I hadn’t thought of that. 
can ask him not to say anything about it.” 

“You think he wouldn’t tell?” 

“We would put him on his word as a gentleman— 
then he couldn’t afford to tell.” 

A thoughtful silence followed. 

“Have you any money in the house, Jane?” 

“I have about fifty dollars in silver.” 

“So have I. We can send that to him in a bag 
with a note by Betty, and nobody need ever know 
anything about it. I would hate to draw a check, 
for sure as life somebody would suspect then.” 

At this juncture the peach preserves boiled 
entirely over and put out the fire beneath the kettles. 
Miss Lizzie as usual rose to the occasion and the 
speculation was deferred until they had gone into 
their house for lunch. i 

Miss Lizzie wrote the note while Miss Jane tied 
the bag of money. 


“Lizzie, 


“I never thought 


— 


But we 


“Jane,” Miss Lizzie spoke with poised pen, “Mrs. 
Shackles didn’t give us the name of the broker.” 


Miss Jane halted in her task. 


“Of course she didn’t and I forgot to ask. Would 


it do for me to step over and ask for something, 
and incidentally find out?” 

“No, that wouldn't do. 
catch on. Don't you suppose they advertise their 
business? Let's look in the paper.” 

The bold black type was not difficult to find, so 
that in a few moments Miss Lizzie had completed 
her note. Before she had sealed the envelope Miss 
Jane was at her side. 

“Lizzie, it wont do to send this bag of money. It 
Everybody would stop 
Betty and ask her where she was going, and, of 
course, she would tell. You will have to write. a 
check. Make it payable to bearer, and that will 
not give anything away. I'm sure that is the best 
thing to do, and besides, you can mail it and_be 
through with it right away.” 

With some demurring and arguing Miss Lizzie 
decided that would be the best thing to do, so the 
note and check were duly mailed to the broker, 
leaving behind it in the home back of the hedge much 
trepidation, much unc ertainty, but an overabundance 
of hopes and plans. 


She’s too keen not to 


would be terribly suspicious. 


II. 


Late that night, it must have been after midnight, 
Miss Lizzie got out of her bed and tiptoed into Miss 


Beside the bed stopped 
waited a moment. 

Jane, Jane,“ she . 

Well, what is it, Lizzie?” 
awake voice. 

“Are you asleep?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Well, I can’t sleep a wink, and I keep worrying 
all the time about that dress. Would you have two 
rows of buttons on it or one?” 

“I wouldn't — either. Buttons have been out of 


Jane's room. she and 


came Jane's wide- 


Style for years.’ r 


“I know—but I always did like them. I do wish 
could decide.” 

She walked back to her own bed again and lay 
restlessly awake, arguing to herself for and against 
the buttons. 

In about an hour she felt a cold trembling hand 
laid on hers. “Lizzie,” Jane spoke this time, “do 
you think it would be right to pray to win?” 

“Shame on you, Jane, to pray when you are 
gambling. It would be an awful sin,“ Miss Lizzie's 
sleeplessness was telling on her good humor. 
But the Bible says, ‘Whosoever asketh, believing, 
eee will be given to him’.” ne 


that note on Friday. 
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“That’s all very well, Jane, but you can’t mix up 
the Bible and gambling. Something terrible will 
happen to you if you do. I wish I could go to 
sleep. I haven’t closed my eyes since I got in bed, 
and I don’t ever remember doing this way before. 
If you hadn’t persuaded me to do this, Jane, I would 
have been sleeping like a baby right now. What 
good will I be for making preserves to-morrow when 
I haven’t slept any?” 

“Oh, Lizzie,” Miss Jane said reproachfully, 
know you were the first to suggest it.” 

“Well, if I did, you were thinking about it just the 
same, and I wasn’t afraid to speak out.” 

“Oh, Lizzie—’ A sudden violent knock in the 
room below interrupted the “S-h-h, 
what’s that?” 

Miss Lizzie was in the middle of the room in a 
second and had lighted the candle. While they 
waited the noise was repeated. 

. “It’s a burglar,” Miss Jane wept from beneath 
the bedclothes, where she had taken refuge. 

“Pshaw!” Miss Lizzie’s voice strove manfully with 
its trembling. “Did you ever hear of a burglar trying 
to get into a house like that? He'll wake the neigh- 
bors in another minute.” 

Another wild crash. Lizzie went to the 
window, raised it and leaned out. “For the land’s 
sake,” she called down, “what are you making that 
horrible noise for? Do you want anything?” 

During the silence that followed another crash 
came. “Can’t you answer when you are- spoken to 
by a lady? I say—what do vou want?” f 

Each of Miss Lizzies questions was punctuated by 
the crashing sound. Finally 
the room. 

“Jane, get up. Weve got to go downstairs. I 
don’t know what it is, but it's something without a 
voice. Get up and come with me.” 

Together they walked out into the hall, hand in 
hand, with Miss Lizzie holding the candle high above 
them. When they reached the bottom of the stairs 
the crashing became louder and more frequent. 

„It's awful, Lizzie. I can't stand it a 
longer.” 

“Well, there’s one thing sure, I can’t sleep any 
more anyhow, and I might as well find out what 
this noise is.” 

By this time the hall gas had been lighted, dis- 
closing the wild frothy form of Precious, the house 
cat, beating himself in a series of fits against the 
front door. 

When they were back upstairs again, having 
calmed Precious with the ever efficacious cold water, 
the darkness without was just shading into gray. 

“Do you know, Jane,“ Miss Lizzie said 
closed the window, “this is Saturday 
We 


“vou 


argument, 


Miss 


she turned back into 


moment 


as she 
and we sent 
are bound to have 


awful luck.” 


III. 

The morning came quietly, like any other, and 
after breakfast Miss Lizzie felt a return of her usual 
calm and capacity for meeting situations. 

“There’s no use in our not going ahead with our 
work, Jane,” she said, decisively, when the postman had 
passed by without any letter. “I don’t suppose they 
answer notes promptly in that line of business, so 
we'll just have to wait till we hear from them. Its 
terrible to put yourself in the power of people this 
way. But we might as well make the best of it.” 

So the kettles were refilled, the fire started, and 
the regular morning routine begun as usual. Every- 
thing was progressing quietly, considering the nerve- 
racking night and its consequent exhaustion, when 
Mrs. Shackles made her regular noon appearance 
through the hedge. 

“Have you heard the news?” she gasped, with 
even more dramatic force than usual. 

“No, of course, we haven't,” Miss Lizzie snapped. 
“You know we never go out, so how could we hear 
anything?” 

“What is it?” Miss Jane asked, more concilatory. 

“Mrs. Jones has lost all her money.” 

Miss Lizzie felt like shrieking; Miss Jane did. 

“Oh, what is it, Miss Jane?” Mrs. Shackles rose 
sympathetically. 

„Nothing.“ Miss Jane used all of the force of her 
forty-five years to calm herself. “The knife slipped 
and I thought I had cut myself. What did you say?” 

“I was just saying that Mrs. Jones had lost all her 
money. Cotton went down to-day, and she lost all of 
the five hundred dollars she made yesterday and 
five hundred more besides. Aint it terrible? They 
say she'll have sell her home to pay it all.” 


S 


“How could she lose that much more? ; 
Isn’t that all 1 she N 


Fears to pay 


A dead silence followed this information. 
Finally Miss Lizzie cleared her throat and spoke. 
You said she 
only put up one hundred dollars. 
could lose?” | 
“Well, that’s generally the way,” Mrs. Shackles 
answered with her seemingly inexhaustible knowl- 
edge of details. “But the bottom dropped out of 
everything so quick, and as she hadn’t put in the 
stop order she had to stand the whole loss.” 
What is a stop order?” Miss 
breathlessly. 


Jane inquired, 
“That’s when you Lins 3 to sell you out when 
your hundred's gone.“ 
Miss Jane looked at Miss Lizzie; Miss 
returned the look. 


Lizzie 


“Do you understand, Lizzie?” 

“Not one word.” 

“Well, if you had bought cotton yesterday you'd 
understand mighty quick,” Mrs. Shackles asserted 
comfortingly. “Ive got a fine husband in Mr. 
Shackles, and he’s just gone up a hundred per cent 
in my estimation to-day, for I’ve been begging him 
for a week to buy cotton and he never would do it. 
He always did say a woman had no business mixing 
up in finances.“ Which remark goes to prove that 
Mrs. Shackles was a clever enough woman to 
diversify her conversation to suit the day. But Miss 
Lizzie and Miss Jane did not challenge her change of 
sentiment. They sat speechless during the remainder 
of the visit. 

When they were alone again Miss Lizzie rose 
hurriedly and retreated to the shadows of the 
butter bean arbor. Miss Jane followed a few 
minutes afterwards to find her trying to keep back 
the tears. 

“It’s awful, Jane. 
Please don’t watch me. I haven’t cried for forty 
years, but I` just can’t help it.“ Then came the com- 
plete abandon with Miss Jane beside her on her 
knees. 

“I suppose we are utterly ruined,” she began, 
again, in a moment of cessation. We'll have to sell 
the home and go away somewhere. Think how the 
people will talk, and, oh, Jane!“ Miss Lizzie sat up 
suddenly with a wild stare in her eyes, “What will 
Dr. Eastman say?” 

“Maybe it wont be so terribly bad,” Miss Jane 
began in her gentle voice of hope. “We might make 
some preserves and help pay out that way.” 

“We couldn't make enough preserves in twenty 
all that.” 

In the midst of their despair the postman’s whistle 
called them to their feet. 

There's the letter now, I know. You. might iow 
they would e quick enough to write when we owe 
them .money. 

Sure enoùgh, they were not 8 When they 
opened the front door there lay the long envelope 
with its tell-tale return address in the corner. Miss 
Jane picked it up and carried it back to the library, 
from which only a few hours before it had been 
sent forth upon its mission of misfortune. 

“You open it, Jane. We might as well know the 
worst at once.” 

“I can’t, Lizzie, my hands are trembling so.” 

Then Miss Lizzie straightened herself and took 
firm hold on the envelope. The first thing that hap- 


pened was a check, falling out into her lap. She 


picked it up and looked at it curiously, .  _ 

“Jane, it's my check the one I sent him. What 
do you suppose it means?” 

Miss Jane was beyond speech; she. could only bow 
her head in answer, so Miss Lizzie moved near the 
window and readjusted her spectacles. Miss Jane 
watched her intently, and when the paper began to 
flutter and Miss Lizzie moved uncertainly she got 
up and went to her. 

“Lizzie, is it so terrible?” 3 
_ “Terrible!” Miss Lizzie gasped. “Listen to this. 
He says, ‘We are very sorry to return you herewith 
your check for one hundred dollars. At present 
we are filling orders only with a margin -of five 
hundred dollars. The market has been so fluctuating 
of late that we are forced to take this stand. Thank- 
ing you very much for your kind order, and hoping 
to be favored by you again, we remain, Vz 
respectfully, Clyde, Reames. & Co.” 

“What do you suppose he meant by við 
Lizzie?” Miss Jane asked when the tumult. of sen- 


I can’t keep from crying.’ 


sations had subsided and they were able to touch 


earth again. 
“I don’t know,” answered Miss Lizzie, all herself 
once more, “and what’s more, I don’t care.” 


so Að 


A Ale 
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Being the story of a little Truly-girl, who grew up; her Mysterious 
Companion; her crabbed old Uncle; the Whish-Whish Woods; 
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PART FOUR 
dads now, good comrades, what shail 


it be, 
A dungeon cell or a gallows tree? 
—Varner’s Lynching Songs. 


EVER, SINCE THE DAY you were born, have you seen such a 

jump, or heard such a grunt as old Jonas gave. You would have thought 

the KuKlux had him, for this was the year Eighteen-Hundred-and-under- 
eee with old Raw-head-and-Bloody-Bones keeping his green eyes wide 
open. For one brief and fleeting moment, old Jonas’s whole body seemed to be 
wrenched out of socket, as Mr. Sanders said afterwards; his hat fell off, and it 
was as much as he could do to keep his feet. He scowled, and then he tried to 
smile, but the scowl felt very much at home on his wrinkled countenance, and 
refused to be ousted by a feeble smile. 

Even the visitor, whose name was Augustus Tidwell, was startled, and he 
showed it in his face, but he recovered much sooner than old Jonas did. He was 
one of the most prominent lawyers in that whole section, where prominent lawyers 
were plentiful. He was dignified, because he had to live up to his position, but 
all his dignity was dispersed by Adelaide and her Bishop. Adelaide called Mr. 
Tidwell her Injun-robber because he wore his hair long, so that it fell in 
glistening waves over his coat collar. This gave him a very romantic appear- 
ance, and when engaged in the practice of law, he always made the most of 
it; he could tousel his hair and look the picture of rage; he could push it straight 
back from his wide forehead, and seem to stand for innocence and virtue; and 
he could ruffle it up on one side, and tell juries how they should find in cases 
where the interests of the clients were concerned. 

But dignity and a romantic appearance couldn't stand before Adelaide and 
her Bishop. Mr. Sanders, with the red silk handkerchief thrown over his head 
and tied under his chin, was a sight you would have gone far to see. He had 
such marvelous control of his features that, one moment he had the appearance 
of an overgrown baby, and the next, he was the living image of an old country 
granny who had come to town to swap a pound of snow-white butter for a hank 
or two of spun-truck. The fact is, Adelaide was compelled to roll on the floor 
and kick, so acute were the paroxysms of laughter. Mr. Sanders laughed, too, 
but when Adelaide glanced at him he would wipe the smile from his face and 
look as solemn as a real truly-ann Bishop; and this was worse than laughing, 
for Adelaide would be compelled to roll over the floor again. 


Old Jonas didn’t have any of the pains that come from laughter. At first 


he was frightened nearly to death at the manifestations for which Adelaide and 


her Bishop were responsible; then the reaction was toward hot anger, which 


finally developed into a feeling of impatient disgust at the spectacle which Mr. 


Sanders presented. 
“Sanders,” he said, sharply and earnestly, “if I didn't know you I'd be 


willing to swear you had gone crazy! Why, who under the blue sky ever heard 


of a grown man "inaug in such antics and capers! 
that’s what it is.’ 

vát JA TER * blandly remarked Mr. Sanders. “An’ more especially 
it’s a scandal when me an’ that child thar can't have five minnits’ fun all by our- 
selves but what you come a-stickin’ your head in the door, an’ try for to turn a 
somerset wi'out liftin? your feet off?n the floor! I leave it to Gus Tidwell thar 
ef anybody M this house has cut up more capers than what you have. I wish 
you could ’a’ seed yourself when you was flinging your hat on the floor, an’ 
tryin’ for to keep your feet in a slanchindie’lar position, an’ workin’ an' twistin’ 
your mouth like you was tryin’ for to git it on top of your head—ef you could ’a’ 
seed all that, you'd agree wi’ me that thar wa'n't no room in this house for youth 
an’ innocence.” V 

Adelaide took advantage of the conversation to run out of the room to see 
if Cally-Lou had been frightened by all the noise; and presently the men heard 
her relating all the circumstances to her brown Ariel, and laughing almost as 
heartily at her own recital as she laughed when Mr. Sanders winked at her with 
the red handkerchief on his head. 

“Who is she talking to?” Lawyer Tidwell inquired. 

“Just talking to herself,” responded old Jonas with unnecessary tartness. 

“Don’t you nigh believe it, Gus,” said Mr. Sanders. “She aint twins, an’ 
she’s talkin’ to some un that she can see an' we can't. Why, ef thar wa'n't nothin’ 
thar, she’d be the finest play-actor that ever played in a county courthouse.” 


It’s simply scandalous, 


“She is certainly a wonderful child,” 
said the lawyer, “Lucindy brought her 
to see my wife the other day, and I 
happened to be at home. I never 
enjoyed anybody's company so well on 
a short acquaintance as I did hers. 
= wife is daft about her, and she believes with you, Mr. Sanders, that the 

Cally-Lou she talks about so much is really her companion.” 

“Why, tooby shore, Gus. Childern see an’ know a heap things that they 
don’ say nothin’ about for fear they'll be laughed at. All you've got to do to 
see Cally-Lou is turn your head quick enough. I aint limber enough myself, an’ 
I reckon I never will be any more.” 

“Speaking of Lucindy, Mr. Sanders, I wanted to see you about some little 
business of hers, and it’s business that she doesn’t know anything about. More- 
over, she wouldn't help matters much if she knew about it. I don’t know how 
Mr. Whipple feels, but I know very well how you and I feel. You 
don't need to be told that nearly all the negroes have fallen out of sympathy 
with the whites; but there are a few we can still trust and have a genuine friend- 
ship for—and Lucindy is one of them. Now, I was sitting in my office to-day 
reading, when all of a sudden I heard some one talking in low tones. I didn’t 
hear everything that was said, but I heard enough to learn that Lucindy’s son 
Randall is somewhere in the county.” 

“He shorely is for a fact!’ exclaimed Mr. Sanders. 
county, town, an” deestrick aforesaid. Go on, Gus.” 

“Well you know, he’s the boy that came within an ace of putting old Tuttle 
out of business in 1864. But now old Tuttle is the Radical Ordinary, elected by 
the niggers, and he is afraid to bring suit against Randall in the Superior Court. 
But he wants the boy put out of business if it can be done without mixing his 
name with the affair. I couldn’t overhear all that was said, but I heard enough 
to know that old Tuttle intends to have Randall arrested on a charge of assault 
with intent to murder, and run him out of the county. Now, I wouldn’t care 
a snap of my finger if it wasn’t for the fact that Randall is Lucindy’s son, and 
he must be taken care of. I don’t know how you gentlemen feel about it, but 
that’s the way I feel.” 


“Right in the state, 


“Ef itll do you any good to know,” Mr. Sanders remarked, “me an’ Jonas 
feel exactly the same way; an’ what’s more, we don’t intend that Randall shall 
be run off. He's right here on this lot, an’ here he’s agwine to stay, ef I have 
any sesso in the matter. I'll pay his board, Jonas, ef that'll suit you, bekaze I’ve 
got a crow to pick wi’ ol' Tuttle, an’ when I git it picked he’ll have more loose 
feathers than he kin walk off wi’. Jest mark that down.” 

“Pish-tush!” exclaimed old Jonas, smacking his thin lips, and frowning. 
He rose and went to the back door, and presently the others heard him calling 
Randall, who seemed to be somewhat slow in answering—so much so that 
Lucindy's voice was added to his. 

“Randall!” she cried, “what in de name er goodness you doin’ in dar? Don't 
you hear Mr. Whipple hollain’ atter you? Look like you des ez triflin’ now as 
what you wuz when you loped off!“ 

Randall replied after awhile, and old Jonas’s command was, “Come here, 
you no account scoundrel, and black my shoes!“ 

“Why, Jonas,” said Mr. Sanders, when the former had returned to the room, 
“aint you afraid you'll take cold? You aint had your shoes blacked sence the 
war!” The only reply old Jonas made to that was in the shape of a scowl. 
Randall came running with a puzzled expression on his face. He dropped his 
hat somewhere outside the door, and went in. 

“They tell me,” said old Jonas, somewhat curtly, “that you are studying to 
be a Bishop.” 

“That’s what I laid off in my mind, suh. It come to me when I hear um 
prayin’ an’ singin’; I allow to myself, I did, that ef it’s all ez purty an’ ez nice ez 
that, they wa'n't nothin’ gwine to keep me from bein’ a minister when the time got 
ripe. Thate what I said to myself, suh.” 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Sanders, reassuringly, “yowve already got to be a 
Boogerman, an' I reckon that's long step forrerd.” 

“Black my shoes!” commanded old Jonas in a tone that was almost brutal. 
Randall hustled around until he found an old box of blacking that had been 
in the kitchen for many years. With this and an old brush that Lucindy found 
in some impossible place, he proceeded to give old Jonas’s shoes a polish that 
caused them to shine brightly. 
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right white. 


Cally-Lou, an' so could I, ef our gizzards was in the right place. 
as much as that nigger did—I mighty nigh seed her. 


“Don’t you think it is beneath the dignity of a pastor to black shoes?” 
old Jonas asked. 
Randall chuckled. 


answered; 


That's the way some white folks’d feel about it.” he 


‘What your han’ finds-to do, let your heart commend.” „ 
»Wa'n't it Shakespeare said that?” Mr. Sanders inquired. 1 5 
“It mought ’a’ been, suh,“ replied Randall. 
them Bible folks. They say, Do what yo’ han’ finds“ to do, an' do it petter'n 
some un ale could a' done it.“ That's why you see these shoes lookin’ like they’ re 
spang new. 


“Why, I should have thought that a man who is studying to R a Bishop,” x 


old -Jonas, sharply, “would think himself above blacking anybody’s shoes.” 


“It may be so, suh, in some parts of the country and amongst some people, i 


but it aint that-away wid me—I may come to it, suh, but I aint come to it yit.” 

Randall finished the shoes, and -offered to black the shoes of the other men 
present, but they declined, and then old Jonas fished around in his pocket for a 
shinplaster small enough to fit the job that had been done. 
one that faintly promised to pay the bearer five cents on demand, but Randall 
recoiled from it, and held up his hands in protest. „No, suh! Oh, no, suh! It 
was wuth all I done jest to hear you-all gentermens talkin’ kinder friendly like. 
Ef you-all had all the trouble I uv done had, all the time dodgin’ an’ lookin’ roun' 
cornders fer fear er Mr. Tuttle er some er his kinnery—he’s got um all up dar 
I been—you’d be mo’ than thankful for to hear some un talkin’ like de 
nex’ minnit aint gwine ter be de las’. I done got it proned inter me that I’m gwine 
for to be KuKlucked long ’fo’ I have gray ha’r. You dunner how nice it is tak 
to have white folks talkin’ like they aint gwine to kill you yet awhile.” 


whar 


To any one who knew little of the negro race, Randall’s remarks would have N 
sounded tremendously like a sly joke, with a little irony thrown in for good 
measure; but though the negro’s voice was soft and deliberate, he was terribly in 
earnest, and those who heard him understood and appreciated this simple recital 
of a harrowing experience already behind him, and his lively fear of something 
Worse to come. = 

“Well, when you get to be a Bishop,” remarked old Jonas, “I expect you to 
come and black my shoes.” 


“PIL do it, suh, an’ be glad to do it. Des take yo’ stan’ anywhere, jest so it's 


a public place, an’ holla at me, an’ tell me you want yo” shoes blacked. PH do 
it, suh, in the face of ten thousand.” 
“I believe you would!” exclaimed old Jonas almost gleefully. l 

“You don't hafter blieve me, suh; jest holla at me, an’ yo’ shoes -I a 
blacked.” 

With that, Randall started out of the room, but Mr. Sanders raised his nant. 
“B’ar in mind, Boogerman, that you’re not to leave the lot after dark. Old. 
Tuttle is a rank Radical, an’ a nigger-lover for what revenue thar is in it, but he’s 
fixin’ up his tricks for to give you a taste of the Radical-Republican movement, an’ 


he's got to be watched. We'll do the watchin’ ef you'll do the hidin’.” 

“I'll be more than glad to do that, suh,” said Randall, with invincible 
politeness—‘mo’ than glad. I uv got so now, sence freedom come, that I can 
hide as good as I can eat; an’ when I say that, you may know 
it means sump'n.“ ; 


most 


I reckon it does,” said old Jonas—“something to me!“ 

Randall laughed pleasantly, and bowed himself out. In a moment the men 
in the sitting-room heard him talking to Adelaide in the entry. “My goodness, 
little mistiss! A little mo’ an’ you’d a skeer’d me crooked—an’ I aint right 
straight now. I had de idee that I was to be the Boogerman, but ef you go on 
this-a-way, you'll be the Boogerman.” 

“Oho!” laughed Adelaide; “don’t you know that a young lady could never be 
a Boogerman?” . : 

“Well, I declare!” Randall exclaimed almost joyously; “that certainly is so 
in these days of tribulation. But that aint all; I uv got a bigger Boogerman 
than you uv got. How is Miss Cally-Lou?” 

“Oh, shucks!” replied Adelaide; “you don’t have to call her Miss; she aint 
Don’t you see her standing here by me?” . 

“Well, suh!” exclaimed the Boogerman in the tone of one who has just made 
a remarkable discovery. “Ef I don’t, I most does; an’ when you git that close 
to Cally-Lou it’s the same as seein’ her. She don’t look right well to me,” said the 
Boogerman at a venture. 

“Then you do see her,” 
day or two.” 

“Make her git outdoors, an’ take the fresh air,” suggested the Boogerman. 

This suggestion seemed to meet the views of Adelaide, for she went out into 
the yard, crying, “Come along, Cally-Lou! Come along!” Old Jonas stirred 
uneasily in his chair. “Do you know, Sanders,” he said, “that my grandmother 
had æ little mulatto girl named Cally-Lou. As I remember her, she was the 
smartest little thing that ever ran about on two legs. I wonder—” Old Jonas 
paused, and Mr. Sanders didn’t give him time to straighten out his thought. 

“No, Jonas; you don’t wonder, an’ you needn’t pertend to. Nuther here nor 
herearter, will that sorter thing work. When I ketch you wonderin’, III know 
you've took one of them infectious diseases that you read about. You could see 
But I kin say 
Folks tell me that you 
kin see the wind ef you'll take a handsaw at the right time of day, an' hold it 
so the breeze kin blow over it. I aint got the least doubt that we could see a heap 
of things that we never do see, ef we know'd when, an' whar, an’ how to look.” 

The three men were silent a long time until Lawyer Tidwell remarked with 
something that sounded like a sigh, “I reckon we'd better be going, Mr. Sanders.” 
They went away, leaving old Jonas alone in the house. He neither ‘bade them 
good-bye, nor turned his head when they went. But when he heard the door shut, 
he went to the window, as if to make sure they had really gone; and when he 
was satisfied on this point, he shuffled to the back porch, and called for Randall. 
The negro came silent, but wondering. For years he had been in a state of 
uneasy expectation, and he found it almost impossible to free himself from it 
now. Old Jonas was blunt and brief. 

“Go over to the courthouse, walk into the Ordinary’s office, ip ask if Mr. 
ders and Lawyer Tidwell have been there. As a matter of fact, they haven't 
there, and they are not going there, but old Tuttle will think ae are 


remarked Adelaide; “she hasn’t been well for a 


N 
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THE BISHOP, THE BOOGERMAN 


“but me—I’m black, an’ I aint got no business for to feel so—not me! 
St. Paul, or it may be St. Timothy, he says, somewhere, I dunner zackly where, > 


“All I know, it was some ot 


He found a ragged 
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coming, and he'll be worried about it. I want you to show yourself to him just 

once. Answer every question he asks you. Tell him where you are staying; say 

that I have employed you; but pretend you don’t know him. Then walk around 

the public- square, and through the town, make yourself known to some of your . 

colored friends, and come right back here and go to work about: the lot and 
yard just as if you had been here a long time.” 

Randall made no reply; he merely stood scratching bis head, and fumbling 
with his hat trying hard to come to some understanding, however ‘dim, of the 
motive and purpose that lay behind old Jonas’s command; but, try as he would, 
he couldn't make out the puzzle that seemed to envelope and becloud his mind. 
Still fumbling with his hat, and standing on first one foot and then the other, he 
remarked, with some hesitation, “Well, suh, PI go ef it’s yo? will—but you know 
what St. Paul (er it may be St. Second Timothy) tells us. He tells us, one er 


both, for to go not whether we'll be treated contretemptous, not by Oy: an' not 


by night Paul er St. Second Timothy, one er both.” 
Old Jonas regarded the negro with amazement ; for the first time in his is life he 
had a whiff of the kind of education the negroes were picking up here and there. 
That, or something else irritated him, and he spoke with some heat. “Well, 
confound you! do just as you please! Go or don’t go—you’re free, I reckon. But 
if you do go, say to old Tuttle that you're glad to see tim foóking 4 50 well. You 
are à Repel I reckon?” ` 
“Yes, sir,” replied Randall, with some degree of hesitation: “ef you. pri it 
that way, I speck I is. Nobody aint never gi’ me no chanst for to be anything 
else. I jest did squeeze in the Northron Methodist Church; ef Pd ’a’ had on a 
long coat, the tail would ’a’ been ketched in the crack of the door. All these here 
new doin’s an’ new fashions makes me feel right ticklish, an’ sometimes I ketch 


~ myself laughin’ when they aint nothin’ to laugh at, an' it took me long for to 


find out that when you laugh in the wrong place it’s because bi ought to be 

cryin’ by good rights. All this has been gwine on now sometime, an’ I done come 

to that pass that when a piece of paper blows round the cornder right sudden, 

I mighty nigh jump out’n my skin. I’m tellin’ you the plain truth, suh! An’ now, 

after all this, you want me to put on what little cloze I got an’ walk right into 

Mr. Tuttle’s jaws—the identual man that I’ve been runnin’ fum I dunner how 

long—him that I come mighty nigh joltin’ across—I done forgot what St. Luke 
(or maybe it wuz St. Mark; they run so close together in the book that I skacely 

know t’other fum which). Anyhow, they’s a Bible name for the thing you 1 ie 

me to do; an’ I tell you right now, I dunner whether for to do it or not. You 
white folks don’t keer much what you do—I’ve done took notice of that; at 

when it comes down to a plain nigger, why, he's got to walk as thin as a batter 

cake; he’s got to step like he’s afear'd of stickin’ a needle in his foot. I’m tellin’ 

you the truth, suh; I been dodgin’ an’ hidin’ so long that when I hear anybody 
walkin’ fast behind me, the flesh crawls on my back yes, suh, natchally crawls— 
an’ I have to hol' my breath for to keep fum breakin’ loose an’ runnin’. PH go 
there, suh, an’ I hope it'll be all right; but I never is to forget what St. Paul for 

it may be St. Second Timothy) says en that head.” 

Old Jonas frowned heavily, and further betrayed his irritation by a e ed 
malediction that ineluded the entire negro race. Randall waited for no further 
outbreak; he melted, as it were from the doorway, and disappeared as far as old 
Jonas was concerned, but Adelaide, who was sitting in a little bower she had made 
for herself, saw him standing by the fence gazing into space. The child after 
awhile turned her attention to play, but Randall held his ground for a long time, 
looking into the bright sky far beyond the bermuda hills for a proper solution of 
the problem he had in his mind. But it was a problem that the windy spaces with 
their blue perspective could not solve, and so, with a sigh, he betook himself to the 
courthouse, where the man whose life he had nearly taken, was now holding forth 
as an officer of the law. The slave-driver had become a belated Unionist, then a 
Republican, and was now a Radical of the stripe and temper of poor Thaddeus 
Stevens, who was at that time the center and motor of Radical politics. ja 

Now, Mr. Tuttle was by no means asleep; he had watched and waited for the 
return of Randall. He carried in his pocket book a warrant, duly made out and 
officially signed, for the arrest of the negro. The charge was assault with intent 
to murder. He saw Randall long before Randall saw him, called the deputy 
sheriff, who had a room across the corridor, apprised him of the fact that a 
criminal was to be arrested, pulled from his pocket book the wrong document, 
and the moment the negro entered the courthouse he found himself in custody of 
the dread officer of the law. To say that he was frightened would be putting it 
rather mildiy; he was paralyzed with sickening fear; which was only overcome 
by desperate rage against the white people, all and singular, who had b fan him 
to walk into such a trap. h 

The park in which the courthouse stands was separated from the rest of the 
public square by a small, neat fence, over which, at the entrances, steps led, so 
that instead of opening a gate, you simply walked up the steps, over the fence, 
and down on the other side. On top of the most frequented of these stiles or 
steps, Mr. Sanders and Lawyer Tidwell were sitting. Lawyer Tidwell was on his 
way to the courthouse for the purpose of examining some legal documents relating 
to a case he had on the docket, and Mr. Sanders had accompanied him as far as 
the enclosure.’ Their conversation grew so interesting that they finally seated 
themselves on the topmost step of the stile. They may have been talking of 
something serious, or they may have been relating anecdotes; but whatever the 
character o? their conference; it was brought to a sudden conclusion by the appear- 
ance of the deputy sheriff with his humble and unresisting prisoner. The deputy 
had a fine and high opinion of the dignity of his position; he magnified his office. 
“Make way, gentlemen!” he cried, and stood waiting for Mr. Sange and the 
lawyer to move respectfully aside. “zi 
Both men looked up, but it was left to Mr. Balders to express the surprise of 

“What in the confounded Nation does this mean?” he exclaimed, rising to 
a standing position, and facing the officer and prisoner. The prisoner was ahead 
of the deputy with'a reply: “It means lots mo” to me than what it do to anybody 
else, suh,” Randall declared, drawing in a deep breath, as if, in that way, he 
could control his emotion. “Whar I come frum they warned me ag'in” all di 
folks, bofe Republican an’ Dimmycrat. They say, “You go an’ preach the straight 
gospel, an’ let em alone when they talk anything else but the Savior an’ Him 
crucified; they tol’ me that, an’ now you see me! But for that little W child 
down yander, I wouldn't be here now. But here I is, an' here I'll stay, an' PIL be 
nuther the fust nor the last that was flung to the lions. Look at Daniel, an' see _ 
what he done! Yes, suh! I’m right here!? * z 


each. 
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“That's why you see these shoes lookin’ like they're spang new.” 


“Well, now, you jest hold up your head an’ put your hat on sideways ef you 
want to,” remarked Mr. Sanders. “Gus!” he said, turning to the lawyer, with 
something like a frown on his bland countenance, “here’s a whole bunch of business 
that’s fell right in our laps. Am it’s all in your line, too; but ef you can’t do 
nothin’, why, then, PI take up the loose ends an’ see what I kin do wi’ 'em. I'II 
tell you right now,” he went on, turning to the deputy sheriff, “when you take 
this nigger to jail, you'll take me, too—you or the man that’s waitin’ for your 
job. Make no mistake about that!” 

A number of negroes who had been talking together near the courthouse 
drew nearer when they saw one of their color held prisoner. . One of them was 
the negro member of the Legislature, and he was curious to know what the 
trouble was—curious and sympathetic, too, for he somehow felt that as the 
representative of the race in the county, he was responsible for the welfare of 
each individual. When Lawyer Tidwell thought that the negroes were near 
enough to hear everything that was said, he rose from his seat on the stile, and 
impressively shook his leonine mane. “What do you propose to do with this 
boy?” he inquired. 

“Pm taking him to jail,” the deputy replied, with a little relapse from 
dignity due to the unwonted aspect of Mr. Tidwell and Mr. Sanders. The lawyer 
demanded by what authority he had arrested the negro, and asked to see the 
arrant. By this time a considerable crowd of colored people had gathered 
around, and when the warrant was produced, Mr. Tidwell created a considerable 
sensation by the tone of indignation he assumed and by the dramatic gestures 
with which he denounced such proceedings. 


“Do you call this a warrant?” he cried, striking the document with the back 
of his hand. Then with threatening forefinger, held under the deputy’s nose, he 
went on: “Do you mean to tell me, sir, that you arrest people, and run them 
into jail with such scraps of paper as this is? Deprive them of their rights 


under the constitution without giving them a 
chance to be heard at a preliminary trial?” 
Lawyer Tidwell’s voice grew higher, and his 
indignation seemed to rise higher, as he con- 
templated the rampant injustice of the period, 
of which this proceeding was a very small part. 
“Mark my words!“ he exclaimed; “you'll go to 
jail before this boy does! You know just as 
well as I do that this is no warrant. You 
know it isn't properly made out, nor even 
properly signed. I tell you again, the man 
that issued it will be impeached, and the man 
that served it will occupy the same cell. You'll 
know a thing or two worth remembering when 
I get through with you!” The lawyer’s whole 
attitude was menacing, and it made precisely 
the impression he had intended it should. He 
turned to Randall. What party do you 
vote with?“ 

“Wid the party of Aberham Lincoln, suh; an' 
if you want to know why, turn to St. Paul (or 
it may be St. Second Timothy—one or the 
other) an' you'll see where the brotherin is 
begged- an' commanded for to stand by one 
another in all manner. of trial an’ tribulation, 
In them days, suh, they grit one another wi’ 
a holy kiss; but in these times—la! holy kissin’ 
is done played out like a hoss that went through 
the war!“ 

At this point, the negro legislator, in order 
to keep up his reputation for representing his 
race, spoke up. “Frien’, what has vou been 
doin’, an' what has you been tuck up fer? It 
look like ter me that you has got a case fer 
ter fetch up in the gener’ insembly, an' ef you 
is, I want ter have the handlin’ un it.” 

It was Mr. Tidwell who replied. “Don’t you 
remember that old Tuttle was an overseer 
before the war? He had no niggers of his 
own, and he.took his spite out on other people’s 
niggers... One day, when he was kicking and 
cuffing this boy here, he hit him one lick too 
many. Randall turned on him, and came 
pretty- near knocking him into the middle of 
next week. You-all have put old Tuttle in a 
place where he has a little power, and now, 
after. all these years, he wants to slap Randall 
in jail, when he knows just as well as you know 
that he hit the boy a hundred times as many 
licks as the boy hit him. And he sha'n't put 
him in jail! One of you boys run to Mr. Whip- 
ple’s and tell him that Mr. Sanders wants to 
see him at the courthouse: at once. Tell hin 
that Randall is in trouble.” 

Not only one negro, but half. a dozen negroes, 
went in a run to carry the message to old 
Jonas. 

“Ten to one he doesn’t come,” remarked Mr. 
Tidwell to his companion in an undertone. 

Mr. Sanders himself had a very small supply 
of undertones, and so he spoke. right out when 
he replied to the lawyer—“Ef he don’t come 
I'll go after him, an’ ef I have to do that, PN 
paint him red before he gits here! I promise 
you you wont know him!” 

But old Jonas came fast enough; moreover 
he came smiling, and this, together with the 
fact that he forgot to remove his skull-cap when 
he put on his hat gave him something of a new aspect in the eyes even of those 
who had known him long. The rapidity with which he walked was not so 
remarkable, considering the fact that Adelaide was running a little ahead of 
him. The child dropped his hand when ske saw Mr. Sanders and the rest, and 
ran to them as hard as she could. “Bishop!” she cried to Mr. Sanders, “the 
Boogerman is to comé right home this minute. I’ve found a new gun, and I 
want to shoot him! Boogerman, please come on!” All that Randall could say 
was, “Well, suh!” and then he passed his hand across his eyes, and gazed off into 
the far-distance, seeing whatsoever visions the Almighty vouchsafes to the meek 
and lowly, who are troubled in heart and mind. He must have seen something and 
that something must have been sufficient, for his face brightened, and when he 
turned his head, and saw that all were looking at him with curiosity, he laughed 
pleasantly, and, stooping down, lifted Adelaide in his arms, and held her there, as 
though she would afford him the protection which he thought he needed. 

“Whichaway does you all want me for to go?” he inquired. “Show me, an’ 
I'll go right straight to the place. In Gallatians, Paul bragged that he outfaced 
Peter, an’ ef he done that, I speck I kin face what’s a-comin’ to me.” 

“TIl put your hat on the side of your head, Boogerman, so you can look as 
bold as a goose,“ said Adelaide. 

“Yes, ma'am, I kin do that an' not half try; an’ ef I can’t look like a goose, 
I bet you I can look as sheepish as the next one.” He was not even apprehensive 
and those who were observing him closely wondered at the sudden change that 
had come over him. Jail,“ he went on, in the tone of an echorter— Jail was 
good 'nough for the ‘postles, an' why not for me? They aint got no law long 
*nough, ner no jail strong nouch for to prevent pra’r.” 

“Oh, shucks, Boogerman!” exclaimed Adelaide; “le’s go to jail. I want to 
see what kind of a place it is on the inside, because I may have to send Cally-Lou 
there if she doesn’t behavior better than she has been doing.” 


H$ 


was unmanly to tease girls. What a confusion - 


All about him he saw rules disobeyed with 


— 
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“Well, ef you’re a-gwine to serid Cally-Lou to that hotel,” Mr. Sandes 
“jest tell 'em for to gi’ me a big room wi’ a long bed in it.“ Then 
they all went in the courthouse, and sought out the judge of the Superior Court 
After Lawyer Tidwell’s explanation, 


remarked, 


circuit, who had his office in the building. 


he very readily consented to hold the commitment trial then and there. Mr. ` 
Tidwell briefly called attention to the nature of the warrant that had been served, Å 
and announced his intention of bringing the impeachment proceedings against 

The Superior Court judge ` 


Mr. Tuttle, who was judge of the Court of Ordinary. 
said he had no doubt that such 
proceedings would hold, when 
brought at the proper time, and 
in the proper way, but they had 
nothing to do with the ‘case be- 
fore him. Whatever the nature 
of the warrant, the ac- 
cused now in charge 
of an officer of the law, and it 
would simplify matters to have 
the preliminary trial take place 
at once. Randall gave his ver- 
sion of the affair, and when Mr. 
Tuttle was called to testify, it 
was found that the testimony 
he gave was not materially dif- 


was 


ferent from that which the 
negro had given, much of it 
being brought out by the close 
questioning of Mr. ‘Tidwell. 
The result was that Randall 
was placed under bond for his 
appearance at the next term of 
the superior court to be held in 


that county. Much to the sur- 
prise of all, old Jonas Whip- 
ple, instead of making a bond 


On Becoming a Man 


By MRS. LUNDY (L. H.) HARRIS 


years to make him one, but that it is the con- 

sciousness achieved by every little boy when 
he is thrust ruthlessly. among his own kind and 
is obliged to fend for himself. Usually the change 
took place on a particular day and looking back now 
through his spectacles, he can see the sun still shining 
upon it and the shadows reaching across it like 
Heaven’s hands to bless the little “shaver” he was 
then. It may have been that his mother stood_upon 
the door step and kissed him and exhorted him to 
“be a as he parted the glory of this world 
on his way to school for the first time. Afterwards 
he learned that this door step sentimentality did 
not count for much outside of pictures, and that 
“being a man” is never exactly what any woman 
thinks it is. But at the time he was deeply affected 
and very fearful of the adventure. His primer was 
new and terrible. The string by which a sponge 
was tied to his slate dangled behind him like 
the tail of a little polyp-tadpole in his Sunday 


F VERY MAN knows that he did not wait for the 


man” 


clothes. Twenty years later he graduated, 
left his Alma Mater “amid deafening 
applause” and went out to meet the world 


hand to hand, with a degree tucked away in 
his magnificent coat tails. And that was a 
change which swept him remorselessly from 
ideality to reality; but it was nothing as com- 
pared with this first day at school, when he 
had no shield and buckler of experience, and 
no degrees in knowledge. Alas, he was not 
a man then. And he was utterly unfitted 
for the life before him. His legs were too 
thin, and his fists were too soft. The noble 
precepts learned from his mother about doing 
good to them which despitefully used him 
did not meet the exigencies of the situation. 
Her prayers only stood between him and the 
devil, not between him and the -fierce little 
man-roosters, who met him at every turn with 
dragging wings and lifted spurs. He longed 
to be the “little man” she exhorted him to be, 
but by noon instead he had earned the name 
of “ery baby.” His very deskmate had called 
him a “fraid cat,” because he refused to pull 
the hair of the little girl who sat in front of 
him. Mother had said in particular that it 


of moral values there was in his young mind. 


fumbling his hat. 


Mr. Sanders went from the courthouse with a sweeping stride. 


a pride and cunning that was diabolical. He felt his 
own ethical superiority and was vaguely embarrassed 
by it; for he had come into a world where elderly, 
blind, doddering ethics did not count for much. He 
saw witty contempt upon every face at his own prim 
perfection and heard sly prophesies of the coming fall. 

All that was in the morning of the first day when 
he sat blameless: in the primary with so much 
solicitude to “do right” and learn his a-b-c’s. A 
poor little tadpole of a man, with no mind or spirit 
of his own, tied to the existing order by other people’s 
lines and precepts. But at noon the change came. 
A boy whose legs were thicker and whose knuckles 
were harder had called him a This could 
not be borne. He flung the Golden Rule as far from 
him as the East is from the West. He felt the blood 
in his veins take fire. He heard his guardian angel 
depart, and saw his mother’s image recede—this was 
no place for women. Then he rained blows, and took 


row 


“Sissy.” 


THE LYRIC WINDS 


How gladly through a poet’s dreams 
The lyric breezes blow-- 

From tropic groves and sylvan streams, 
And hills of long ago! 

They ripple on, with music rife,-- 
In measures sweet or strong;-- 

From the green valley-lands of life, 
And mountain peaks of song. 


How gladly through a poet’s dreams 
The lyric breezes blow,-- 


‘From forests where the jasmine gleams, 
And shy wood-violets grow! 
They blithely roam o’er grass and grain,-- 
Rebuking doubt and gloom,-- 
Till thoughts long bound by winter's chain 
Break into rhythmic bloom. 
-- William H. Hayne. 


for Randall, gave his check on the local bank, with the understanding that it 
was to be cashed’ in favor of the court. The ‘judge said that a bond of that 
kind was something unusual, but he accepted it. 

Randall looked hard at old Jonas, and his lip trembled as if he were about 
to say something, but, instead, his glance turned to the floor, and he stood 
Mr. Sanders, observing the negro's embarrassment, told a 
funny story, and when the laughter to which it gave rise had subsided, the 
judge asked the Sage of Shady Dale if he wanted the anecdote to be made a 


part of the record in the case. 

The countenance of Mr. San- 
ders took on a peculiarly sol- 
emn expression. 

“Well, judge,” he replied, 
“it'd be a mighty good way for 
to improve it some.” 

All these things were beyond 
Adelaide. She climbed on a 
chair, and from the chair to a 
table, and stood poised at that 
‘dizzy height with her eyes fixed 
on Mr. Sanders. “Come on, 
Bishop,” she commanded, “and 
let's go home.” He backed up 
to the table like a trained horse 
in the modern pony ` shows. 
When he came close enough, 
Adelaide leaped on his back. 
Here she perched herself, while 
Mr. Sanders went from the 
courthouse with a sweeping 
stride, which, when he was out 
of doors, changed, first into a 


canter. 


(To Be Concluded.) 


them “like a man.” The joy of it; not to be hampered 
by somebody else’s Bible text. Henceforth he would 
select his own Scriptures. Far out in the dynasty 
of his soul he knew that he was fighting to be what- 
ever he chose to be, and that it was a good thing for 
which to fight. And as his antagonist lay bruised 
beneath the scorn of his young heel he knew that he 
had earned a man’s first right, to give and take. He 
had tasted the blood of battle, suffered the chances 
of war and knew that he could bear the risk. Here- 
after he was to be reckoned with personally on earth 
and in Heaven. 

And it was the evening of the first day. The 
shadows lay thick and dark along the way home, but 
he was not afraid. He had found the rod of his 
spirit. From the ethical point of view he was far 
backslidden, to be sure, but his heart was light, 
haloed by the first sense of his own particular glory. 
Intellectually, also, the day had been a failure, for he 
had not learned his a-b-c’s. However, these 
could wait, a man’s first duty is not to his 
alphabet. And he: kissed his mother with 
manly reserve. Hereafter he would always 
have battle ground secrets from her as a man 
should from his women-kind. Henceforth she 
would be a dear presence, a woman-book of 
Heavenly Scriptures, but never again would 
she be an infallible guide, because, bless you! 
a man cannot afford to be called a “Sissy” 
and a “fraid cat” in order to demonstrate 
a feminine ideal of courage and righteousness. 

A man comes by his ethics in sterner 
fashion, and they are none the less worthy 
because he earns the right first with his fists 
to be a man. In certain academic parts of 
this country, physical courage is not regarded 
as essential to manhood. There, they take 
little boys and train them into a pigeon-toed 
likeness to God out of books, tie them to 
Heaven with apron strings, teach them to 
defend their honor with a thesis instead of a 
blow. And it is all very well for people who 
like that kind of manhood, but we do not, 
any more than we like bullies. Therefore, 
let ho mother think she can teach her son 
all he must know ibe the psychic miracle 
of -becoming a man. let no teacher 
think he can make an 
that will produce a man. Key man k sui 
generis, if he is a man at all. 
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A Glance in Passing 


1 By DON MARQUIS 


THE R-LESS MONTHS are Over; it is time to uncan the annual 


The _ oyster editorial. Charles Lamb explains how roast pig was 
discovered by mankind; it is likely that the manner in which 
the oyster first found his way “into our midst” was almost 
exactly similar. The Romans, we believe, found the Britons eating oysters; 
where did the Britons learn it? Undoubtedly, man first met the oyster away 


back in the dim dawn of time, perhaps before Atlantis sank, in the glad days 


Discovery 


when polts and saurians slithered through the yesty seas and the wild dodo 


blurbed at the venturous nature-fakers from every jungle. The Christopher 
Columbus of the Oyster—discoverer of a new world of gastronomic joy—waded 
into the surf one eventful morning to catch dead fish (or even living ones if his 
gods were good to him) with his hands. A few rods from the shore, and he 
felt that his toe was grasped and held by some unseen enemy; perhaps by some 
malign spirit, some hidden water-devil. Columbus sat down suddenly in the 
water. He shook his foot. He howled. It availed nothing. The Oyster had 
impulsively attached himself to mankind, and was too agitated to let go grace- 
fully. Then began a struggle; the water monster trying to pull the man out to 
open sea where it might devour him at its leisure; the man fighting his way 
towards the land. It was a thrilling moment, all things considered, and fraught 
with destiny and things; if the Oyster swallowed the Man before the Man tasted 
the Oyster, the plan of evolution would get a hunch to starboard that it might 
not recover from for several hundred. years; Man would become the Oyster’s 
prey, the human race would gradually disappear, the Oyster, the more fit of the 
two, would survive; the destiny of the world hung upon that tug of war; which 
was the more fit? Gradually Columbus (the ocean seething like a cauldron with 
the turmoil of their efforts) dragged himself upon dry land, and standing upon 
his free foot he tried to kick his foe into the offing with one mighty swing 
of the encumbered member. But it was no use; that big bull Oyster, now 
roaring with rage and lashing the shingle with its tail, refused to be discarded. 
Finally, in desperation, Columbus put his foot on one rock and smashed the 
Oyster’s shell with another rock. He also smashed his toes. What do you do 
when you smash your finger? Put it in your mouth. So likewise did Columbus 
with his toe. The trick was done; the Oyster was tasted. And then, around the 
earth from coast to coast and cove to cove, the glad news ran; soon all the 
world and his wife put their best feet foremost and waded into the ocean hoping 
to catch oysters thereupon. It was many hundreds of years before the discovery 
was made that it was not necessary to catch oysters on toes, and even after the 
discovery was made it was for a long time considered very unconventional, 
scarcely respectable, to catch them otherwise than on toes. There were even 
several wars about it, the conservatives arguing very logically that if the gods 
had intended mankind to catch oysters in any other manner they would not have 
revealed the first oyster to humanity in that way. But as times progress the 
older fashions change, the best-beloved institutions perish, the ancient landmarks 
are cut up into kindling wood, the old gods die, and incorrect manners become 
correct ones. Now it would not be considered good form at all to catch oysters 
with your toes. 

4 * 


Oxrorp HAS clapped a cap upon Mark Twain's head and called 
him Doctor Clemens. The literary men and the scholars of 
England and America have finally awakened within the past 
few years to a realization of what the less articulate public 
have felt for several decades. The public are glad to have their Mark Twain com- 
plimented at the banquets of literary men and scholars, nevertheless the public 
are wisely aware that Mark Twain, doctor or no doctor, still belongs to them. Mere 
literary men chiefly interested in books and poems and such truck, and scholars 
of the sort who are interested greatly in nothing (whether a language, a quadruped 
or a theory) that hasn’t been dead long enough to have its bones nicely scraped 
and joined with wires, frequently constitute the judges unto whom is delegated 
the power of distributing, or withholding, caps and gowns and compliments. 
The concern of these arbiters of every period being more with theories of art than 


Doctor 


Clemens 


‘with life itself it is not to be wondered at that they have so often bestowed 


decorations upon men who thereupon waddled into obscurity, or that they have 
so often been tardy in their recognition of the genius which defies classification or 
analysis. The public and Mark Twain good-naturedly let the literary men and 
the scholars decorate and compliment him, but a knowing wink and a sly chuckle 
pass back and forth between Mark and the public; they have been having a good 
time together for the last thirty or forty years, they see with amused tolerance 
that it is the doctors who are honoring themselves, that it is the critics who are 
making haste to assert themselves as a little less stupid than conventional critics 
sometimes are when dealing with a contemporary who is a great original. For 
what any body of literary men or scholars might think about Mark- Twain could 
never by any chance be so interesting to the rest of us as what Mark Twain 


thought about literary men or scholars. The millions do not need the literary men 


to interpret Mark to them; the literary men can interpret him to each other in 
satisfactory Phrases if they choose; but on the other hand Mark can interpret the 


literary men to the public, or the public to.the literary men, and all kinds of 
people to each other; it is the special mark of genius such as his to be kin to 
every class in understanding and in sympathy 'and yet to belong to none; his 
chief interest has always been with life. The attempt of the literary men to classify 
him as a man of letters is like the tribe, but they can't make him Doctor 
Clemens; the name will not stick. 


— 


* 


For years the critics have been seeking for, and sighing for, 


A Great and laying down specifications for “The Great American 
k Novel,” and it is possible that they were overlooking a pretty 


good bet all the time. 
American novel we can’t say; in the fullness of time there should be a number of 
great American novels, just as are there numbers of great English and great 
French novels, but if by the phrase is meant some book which exhibits the America 
of any particular period as Americans know and feel it to have been, the trick 
has already been turned in “Huckleberry Finn.” During the decades when the 
critics were quarreling about whether Walt Whitman was a poet or not, and 
were rating Mark Twain along with such mere jesters as Artemus Ward, and 
wère denying him the literary longevity certain to be the portion of men whose 
names are already half-forgotten, new thousands every year were feeling, with 
regard to Mark Twain, what the critics have only begun to express within the 
last few years. The critics can berate the public all they want to for lack of 
literary and artistic taste, and the public cannot berate back because the critics 
can get at the ink and paper and the publishers so much more easily— (that is 
what a critic is, a confidence man who can convince a publisher that he knows 
how to write books better than do the men who actually write them)—but it 
should cause the critics somewhat to abate their perennial complaints of the 
publie’s stupidity when they reflect that it was not themselves, but the despised 
public, who appreciated the greatness of this great American book many years 
before they did. The public didn’t say anything about the discovery in print; 
they just read the book and kept on reading it and enjoying it and feeling how 
true it is, while the critics were busy warming over the remnants of yesterday's 
terminology of acclaim for the new-discovered prophet of to-day. But now they 
are all singing another, tune, the critics and the literary men; they point us out 
(with many satisfactory” phrgses of the craft) that there is no other American book 
which has so thoroughly: Haght and fixed a period and a people; they show us 
how the characters mọye through it with the mien of living men, full of blood and 
humors, and they praise that wise and simple method of writing which has no 
need of the apparent mechanisms of analysis; it is an epic, they tell us, and its 
author is a philosopher. All of which means, simply, that the critics and the 
literary men are supplying the phrases for what the public have been feeling all 
along; but Mark and the public smile as they pass by, and bat appreciative and 
Philistine eyelids at each other when the critics aren’t looking; they can afford to 
humor the critics and the literary people who are just now setting on paper what 
they have known all the time. Doctor Clemens? And Doctor Homer, too? 


Just exactly what is meant by the great 


* — 
THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSIONERS of the Southern States who 
are on the look-out for settlers should study the experience of 
the North and West. Mr. Roosevelt stirred up such a storm 
by the phrase “undesirable citizens” that we are afraid even 
to hint that such a thing as an undesirable citizen exists; let us be more cautious 
and opine that some citizens are more desirable than others. Or, to put it in 
another way, the South will make a mistake if it fails to exercise the power of 
selection while there is time to do so; we should invite hither only those people 
whose racial make-up is such as to encourage us to believe that they can become 
American citizens, in the more complete sense indicated by ability to understand 
American institutions. Americans refer to themselves, in Fourth of July speeches, 
and in legislative halls, as “an Anglo-Saxon people,” but they are not that. The 
people of the Southern States come much nearer answering to that description 
than those of any other section, but. even here the English ichor is mixed with 
Scotch and Irish, with here and there a liberal dash of French blood. In choosing 
colonists from Europe the Southern commissioners will be wise to select them 
from such countries as are racially akin to the countries that furnished the original 
American stock. The experience of the North and West, city and country, with 
Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, German, French, and, roughly 
speaking, the peoples of northern and western Europe, who have come in since 
the civil war and before, and mixed with the original American stock of that 
part of the country (itself an earlier mixture of kindred elements), has been a 
good one. But there are European and semi-Asiatic peoples who do not under- 
stand the nature of liberty as these people do, as the English do, as we do, and 
who have brought with them into the crowded Northern cities some decidedly 
voleanic ideas. So thére is a further mixture of races going on in those crowded 
centers—going on very gradually, it is true, because of the clannishness of some of 
the different elements—and what the result will be, in respect to self-governing 


Immigrants 


for the South 
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capacity, in a hundred years from now, no one can tell. If the South could get * 7 * E Ir APPEARS THAT the yellow papers of Japan and the yellow 
hold of a lot of those husky Scandinavians and Germans who have helped in the An Almost, Papers of America were about equally to blame for all the 
agricultural development of the West and Northwest it would be a pretty good : recent talk calculated to familiarize the public of the two 
thing for this part of the country. But there are less desirable citizens; we don’t Í; ‘nations with the idea of war. Since the United States has so 
want to fill our towns with any anarchist problems; ‘we have considerable of | a many hundreds of miles of Pacific sea-coast, the proposition to send the battle- 
problem on our hands as it is, one that we don’t seem to be able to agree up ship fleet to the Pacific was just as natural as would have been a proposition to 


chase it up and down the Atlantic coast a few times. The Washington govern- 


War Scare 


` 


among ourselves. á 3 


kj * 


Bur wHILE America is not an Anglo-Saxon country, we know -~ 


ment’s evidently innocent contribution to the almost-war scare consisted solely 
in its omission to make just some casual remark of that sort immediately, and 


= Racial of certain communities in the Middle West and Northwest that 5 ai pee . a pga ep k R s gos EF 5 2 á . 
| Mixtures “° turning into something like Anglo-Saxon communities just ` RR '2 5s: F ae: an ‘Pacific, and President Roosevelt, on 


y going on in some of those communities in the North and West were to continue, professing to rebuke other papers as jingoes, still insisted, in effect, upon the 
Ë uncomplicated by elements other than that of the earlier American stock (which President’s giving a direct yes or no answer to questions about like this one: “Do 
i was English, Scotch and Irish, with a little dash of French), the kind of an you intend to quit furnishing the jingoes with a basis for a war scare? Answer 
American who would appear there in a hundred years would be a very recognizable yes or no!” It was like the classic enquiry: “Have you quit beating your wife? 
! sort of an animal. But in the larger towns and cities it will not go, on uncompli- Answer yes or no!” Obviously you “get in bad” if you pay any attention at all 
cated; in Chicago (for instance) the elements just named, mixing with the Hun- to a question like that, and it must be one of the troubles of the men who are 
garians, Poles, Russians, Greeks, Italians, Bohemians, and so forth, will produce running the country that a lot of newspapers insist on asking them. 
a kind of American of whose general characteristics it is now impossible even so * 
much as to guess. Just how the future ruler of those cities, who will draw hfs blood ` Ir THE PEOPLE Of the North and the people of the South 
from so many and from such diverse races, will look upon and deal with those A Basic finally agree upon a definite attitude towards the Negro, as 
institutions which we now call typically American, who can say? We are interested Difference i 2 T860 that agreement will scarcely be brought about by the 
in that future American of those cities; we would like to live long enough to get politicians of any part of the country. A truly national 
a glimpse of what he will make of them after he gets made himself. (We wonder “Negro policy” that has in it anything like justice to both races, a real agreement, 
if he will call himself an “Anglo-Saxon” in his legislatures.) We are not inclined is scarcely possible until the pronouncement of pre-conceived ideas and theories 
to be other than optimistic, but we can’t help wishing that it were only the Scandi- on the part of all sorts of men has been somewhat silenced by à few years of 
navians, Irish, Scotch, Germans, English and French who were going into the unimpassioned and painstaking study of the Negro. The men of the North are 
brew in the cities also. We know in a general way what comes of that mixture, distrustful of the conclusions of Southerners with regard to the Negro; the men 
and we confess we'd like to see America have a chance to try out her experiment of the South are distrustful of the conclusions of the Northerners. The study 
of being America more nearly along the racial lines on which the plan was should be made by some set of men so entirely detached from any past prejudices, 
ally framed up. ° or from any present or future hopes of political gain, that the people of both 
y parts of the country will believe in the entire disinterestedness of their conclusions. 
A The men of both North and South would be more likely, for instance, to accept 
THERE ARE Worse THINGS than wars between nations, perhaps; the word of some European philosopher with regard to the capacity of the Negro 
Worse Things and franker things than peace conferences at The Hague. to govern himself than the men of either part of the country would the word 
Than War While the conference was in full swing the news of a wasn; of the other part of the country. The men of science of the present day 
of Polish Jews was printed, and about the same time the constitute about the only class, roughly speaking, who are capable of looking 
Japanese were ordering the Emperor of Korea about as if he were a bell boy. at the Negro with sufficient detachment, and examining him with sufficient 
The Russian government permits, if it does not directly encourage, the massacre patience, to supply the facts upon which to base a national programme. In 
of the Jews. The Jews are weak. The Korean “Emperor” | steps down and the present number of this publication Mr. M. A. Lane, writing of the scientific 
out when he gets orders from Tokio. The Korans“ afe weak; just how work of August Weismann, the German zoologist, has some very interesting 
weak the Koreans are they discovered when they sen dite. deputation to that things to say concerning the basic difference between the races. It is not so 
same peace conference at The Hague. We never expec d,*so very much of much that the Negro and the white man are separated by training, by educational 
The Hague, but we are afraid that we expected a little foo much at that. The advantages, he says: their respective positions in the scale of humanity do not 
purpose of The Hague apparently, is to dole out peace to the stronger is: Sa depend entirely upon the degree of training. There is a more fundamental 
in such small doses as may be temporarily agreeable, and at the same time see difference. The white man is not exactly the same kind of an animal that the 
to it that no weaker nation gets too much of it. The theory evidently is that Negro is. “In order,” he says, “that the Negro shall develop a brain like that of the 
there is just so much available peace in the world, and that none of it must white man, he must first develop a germ-plasm like that of the white man. The 
be wasted on a nation that might not be able to handle it. And yet at the same white man has actually done that very thing. He has worked up the germ-plasm 
time it is easy to see that if any really powerful nation were offered a larger he now has from one not unlike that of the present day savage man. But what are 
ladle-full of peace than it wanted, that nation would fight about it. The great the chances that the Negro, the J apanese, or the Malay will do the same? The 
powers probably know what they are doing when they take steps to conserve the chances, we must reply, are one to infinity. The N producing such a develop- 
visible supply of peace as much as, possible. Their attitude is that there is just gigas infinite in number, and it was by an infinite chance that the ancestors of 
enough for general commercial and industrial purposes—for materialistic pur- ane wie n cava ip. the agua of canin a winder: 5 make 
. * : À 4 that him what he is. Social reforms will probably go forward in the future as in 
: poses, if you please. And the world is not without prophets who inform . the past, but it is also probable that an understanding of the main facts of organie 
it is these strictly materialistic ideas which form the only rational basis for evolution will largely modify the trend of reform movements.” The main reason 
peace; that it is, in effect, those who are most aggressively alive to what are why Southerners are so greatly incredulous of the Northern ‘philanthropy which 
known as the “business interests” of the great powers who are in reality the seeks to help the Negro lies in the feeling that the philanthropists who would deal 
world’s philanthropists. There is just one difficulty about this exposition as to with the situation are working for the most part without a recognition of that basic 
the sort of forces which are really working to produce a permanent peace. There and essential difference between the races which is brought forward in such a cold 
are certain to be times when the mere material advantage of a strong nation does and unimpassioned manner in Mr. Lane's article on Weismann. | 
not lie in peace. War, in one form or another, will persist so long as it is neces- | we 
sary; it will be necessary so long as there is injustice of any sort extant in the THE SUGGESTION .ON THE PART of the United States Government 
world. That is to say, in one form or another, until nearly every individual of pes PE that receivers be appointed to take charge of the so-called 
those collections of individuals which are nations, abstains from such selfish actions Be Forced? “Tobacco Trust” occasioned hundreds of columns of newspaper 
as are relentlessly sure to react to the disadvantage of others. Considering the j comment. The greater part of it was adverse. It was pointed 
ws matter on the individual plane, it is apparent that no materialistic scheme of out that if this plan of “trust-busting” were adopted and carried out to its logical 
5 bringing about peace will. work; when it comes to a question of immediate mate- conclusion ie government would soon find itself in business. Back of the 
rial gain, and that alone, it is sometimes more a dvantageous to deal fairly, and government’s proposition, it is evident, there is in reality no new idea with regard 
sometimes more advantageous ‘to deal unfairly; it is usually more advantageous to the trusts; the government is merely proposing this receivership idea as a 
to deal selfishly. Material prosperity; in short, is not sufficient as an incentive for means to the familiar end of dissolving trusts into the original corporations of 
that general justice without which peace is a misnomer, since it is readily enough which they wer made up, and creating competition between these original 
. seen that material prosperity can be gained by shorter cuts. There is no perma- elements. We are not aware that any scheme for dealing with the trusts has been i 
| nent peace attainable until the human race, almost as a whole, experiences such a advanced which does not presume that a return to general competition is possible 
S spiritual growth that it really wants peace. The thing simply cannot be worked and desirable. But let us suppose that by the receivership method, or by any 
a out by any plan into which those virtues which demand no material reward do other method, most of the great concerns known generally as trusts were dis- 


as fast as they can. A Flynn marries an Oleson, the Oleson- 


boy who results from this matrimonial combination weds a buxom fraulein who 
answers when you call Gretchen, and the further result is a boy (call him Patrick 
Schiller Oleson) in whose American veins courses a mixture of Scandinavian, 
Teutonic and Celtic blood. His parents and grandparents didn't know they were 


producing anything like an Englishman or Miss Flynn would never have married 


Mr. Oleson to begin with, and Gretchen (who remembers the Boers) may not have 


wanted an English offspring either. They had no idea what they were up to. 


And yet this is practically the same racial combination that resulted in the English 
people of England (or the Anglo-Saxons, if you want that name). Through 
alternating periods of warfare and amalgamation, Celtic, Scandinavian and 
German elements were producing the English people. “Norman, and Saxon and 
Dane are we,” says Tennyson; but the Normans themselves were the result of a 
mixture of Celt, German, Scandinavian and Latin. If this mixture which is now 


not enter as the dominant factor. If each person will consider himself represen- 
tative (every man we ever knew did consider himself so) of a high type of 
humanity, and will honestly examine himself as to the real strength of his desire, 
and as to the degree of his capability, for refraining from such acts as entrench 
upon his neighbor (thus contributing to war of one sort or another) he will ee 


ably realize that there are a great many wars to come. 


<> 


July 17th, announced that its destination had “not yet been announced” but that 
any movement which it might make could have no possible bearing on the 
Japanese question. When the President took the trouble to deny, specifically, any 
relationship befween the movements of the fleet and the Japanese “question” and 
to say that question was not at all serious, it gave the yellow papers just. what 
they wanted to goon. They affected to see in the administration’s desire to have 
the cordiality of America’s relations with Japan understood a very great nervous- 
ness, and they affected to believe that this specific denial covered a much graver 
condition of things than the public knew about. Why, they asked, should the 
President take such pains to say there was no possibility of trouble unless he 
was greatly afraid of offending Japan, and why should he be so greatly afraid 
unless he knew Japan to have a chip on her shoulder? The very nothingness of 
the situation was twisted into meaning something. Why, asked the jingo papers, 
should the two nations be so eager to say there was no cause for war if such lack 
of cause were indeed a self-evident proposition? And some of the papers, while 


solved into their original elements; even then, how could the companies which are 
the original elements be forced to compete with each other? The Northern 
Securities Company was dissolved; is there any actual and honest competition 
between the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific? You may forbid mergers; 
you may dissolve, by whatever weapons may come handy, mergers already in 
existence; but to force competition between concerns that do not wish to com- 
pete is another thing. | 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED BOOK 


By WILLIAM COLE JONES 


F in the clatter of a city square you should come of a sudden on some old- 

fashioned flower garden with rows of black-eyed Susans along the walks and 

a drift of quiet sunshine fumbling through its odd quirks and crannies, you 
would know pretty well what sort of impression to expect from William De 
Morgan's novel, “Alice-For-Short.” 

A real old-fashioned flower garden holds more magic than all the conjure 
bags on earth. There it lounges as placid and as unobtrusive as might your 
great-grandfather—who, by the way, may happen to own it—when he comes out 
late in the afternoon to smoke a pipe. It never grabs for your notice. Come in 
and sit awhile, if you will; or hustle on, if you are a nervous young man with a 
bargain to drive. To the old gærden as to the old man, it will be equally well. 
But if you are a leisurely sort yourself and care to stroll among the shadows 
and marigold faces—gracious goodness! what engaging gossip on life that quaint 
old bit of nature will unfold. What if you should pluck a slip of lavender and 
smell it! Zounds! That's the first lavender you've smelled since you went bare- 
foot and read Pickwick in a country “house ever so many years ago. Mercy 
me! How time does run away! 

Such will be your first impression of “Alice-For-Short,” and your. deepest. 
Is Alice-For-Short—Alicia was her full name—one of Dickens's youngsters come 
back to live fhe world over again, or is William De Morgan a reincarnation of 
Thackeray? Or has the kindly, whimsical ghost of Charles Lamb saun- 
tered down to London’s by-ways? The truth is perhaps that William De Morgan’s 
inheritance is not from Dickens or Thackeray or Lamb or any one man of that 
group, but from the blended temperament and craftsmanship of them all and 
that through them it dates back more remotely still to what now seems almost 
a mythical age when authors took their time about writing books and people 
took time to read them. 

But “Alice-For-Short,” despite the mellowness of its atmosphere, goes in 
with a vim for some of the stubbornest problems, psychical and economic, that 
modern science has set the schoolmen puzzling over. Not that it is a “problem” 
novel. Whatever problem it may venture upon is so humanized as to lose the 
terrors of that word. It does, however, deal with men and women and children 
as they are in the present century, not as they were in the days of wigs and 
“°Od’s bodkins.” The marvel is that it puts this modern riddle as leisurely and 
graciously as Fielding chatted of Tom Jones’s escapades. 

Think of such a book being written in the epigrammatic year of 1907, when 
men live by electricity and read Bernard Shaw! Again and again as you turn 
the six hundred pages of rambling plot and crowding characters, comes the image 
of an old-fashioned garden and its lavender bush brimful of memories. 

It would be as difficult to put the story of David Copperfield in a paragraph 
as to give the plot of “Alice-For-Short” in a review. When you have said that 
Alice is a little girl whom a young painter finds crying over her broken beer 
jug, one cold, foggy twilight in London, and whom he takes home with him a 


little later after her father breaks her drunken mother’s head with a coal hatchet, - 


and that this wee, blue-eyed girl grows up to womanhood never forgetting the 
ghosts and the fairies of her baby imagination and that these ghosts play no 
little part in the untangling of the tale—when you have said this you have told 
about all that can be told of the plot itself. That is, unless you should let the 
main cat out of the bag and tell whether or not Alice in the end marries the 
young artist. And this, of course, would be unfair to people who haven't 
read the book. 

The notable fact is that “Alice-For-Short” had a human being’s life, not a 
book-girl’s life. In order, therefore, to follow it truly, Mr. De Morgan had to 
forego the freedom of pursuing a straight, well-mapped-out path of events. He 
found it necessary to fall off from the high road now and then and spend a 
week or so with groups of people who live in what your modern author would 
call altogether irrelevant territory. Time and again he drops into Tolstoi’s error 
and George Eliot’s garrulity—this, of course, being spoken from the afore- 
mentioned modern’s point of view. ; 

De Morgan is forever interested in showing you people, and trusts all but 
blindly to the divinity that shapes their ends for something like a final 
rounding-out of his own hewing. Edgar Allen Poe would put on a deeper frown 


than any of his pictures attribute to him if he were put to reading “Alice- 
For-Short.” Poe would mutter to himself as he skipped twenty pages at a time— 
and lost thereby some rare little dialogue or family scene—‘Why, this chap isn’t 
striving for a total, final effect. He isn’t even working up to a marshaled 
climax of incidents. He never has read my recipe for writing The Raven.“ He 
hasn’t a single carefully fashioned phrase. Such decadence !” 


And Mr. Poe would be correct. For, this Englishman, De Morgan, who has 
written but one other story in all his life—“Joseph Vance,” it is called—is of 
Teutonic, not Latin impulse. He is of the race whose triumph was in archi- 
tecture and its myriad windings rather than in sculpture and its oneness of 
impression. Neither his intellect nor his sympathies will let him narrow his 
treatment of life to one segment of its passion or satire. He must tell the whole 
story because to him the whole story is worth while and in the meantime he 
rests his artistic chance on the trust that in nature’s larger unity the workman’s 
lines are already laid out for him. 


This much at least of the abstract talk is warranted by the appearance of 
such a novel as “Alice-For-Short” in such a literary epoch as the present. 
Specialization in literature has gone the same lengths it has in shoe factories. 
The great thing is to get a unique or a single point of view. Short story writers 
wear microscopes; and the dramatist, disdaining to hold an old-time mirror up to 
nature, shows you men and women as they appear in the distortions of a concave 
or convex looking-glass. If a writer should be commonplace nowadays, he 
would be startlingly original. In “Alice-For-Short” De Morgan seeks no unique 
point of view, cares, nothing for raising hothouse monstrosities by tending a foot 
of soil to the neglect of the acre about it. He has faith in the normal. For 
that reason he has produced one of the sanest, truest, freshest books since Henry 
Esmond and Copperfield. 


In matters of style, De Morgan has his particular manner which at the outset 
a reader will find some little trouble in falling in with. Maybe he had just 
finished “The Ring And The Book” when he began telling Alice’s story. 
Whatever the influence or the cause, he certainly drops into sentences occasionally 
that make you rub your eyes and read them over again. But as the chapters 
advance the style loosens and brightens until passages of the purest literature 
spring forth. He has ‘the old-timer's way of growing confidential with his reader 
now and then, though he talks through his characters more than about them. 
Seemingly he throws Every artifice to the winds. As a matter of fact, he is one 
of the astutest of story tellers and rings in any number of naively shrewd tricks. 
The book ends, for instance, with one of its ghost mysteries unexplained. Then 
follows, without a word of reference to what has gone before, an addendum. It 
purports to be, an extract from the diary of a French monk who among other 
dry confessions he recalls, notes one made by a dying Jew. And this confession, 
which tells of how an Englishman, a lord, slew his sister one night in a fit of 
anger and buried her at the foot of a staircase, unclouds the central mystery 
of the tale. It is all done in such a matter of fact way that its realism becomes 
as convincing as it is original. 

Speaking of these ghosts, “Alice-For-Short” has five of them. The author 
talks of them as playfully as a family circle might try the table-rapping game. 
They have their vital part in the story, nevertheless, and what is really remark- 
able, they are handled with fidelity to the latest discoveries in psychic research. 
And “Alice-For-Short” has its share of blood spilling. No tangible tragedies, 
but echoes, shadows from the childhood dreams of little Alice, mysteries of the 
dingy old cellar room where she watched those monstrous cats, hovering wraiths 
that floated into her night-time fancies from the drunken day-time gossip she 
heard, and that were destined to mingle their strange colors with the sunlight 
of her after life. But the mystery of “Alice-For-Short” is after all the mystery 
of the old flower garden. The homeliest garden in the world will take on a look 
of secrecy when night gathers over its trees and steals in among its blossoms. 
Something has happened there once upon a time, your blood tells you. And 
this is the tone of De Morgan’s tragedy whenever his good humor admits it. 


ALICE FOR SHORT, By Willian De Morgan. Henry Holt & Company. New York. 81.75. 


A POPULAR TREATISE ON WORRY 


By MRS. LUNDY (L. H.) HARRIS 


N THIS volume Dr. Saleeby defines worry as dubious 
“the disease of the age,” and, according to his 
diagnosis, it is not only universal but incurable. 

His relation to the reader is that of a loquacious 

doctor who discusses learnedly and cheerfully every 

symptom of a fatal malady with the patient, and, 


in conclusion, recommends him to the somewhat 


mercy of God in such cases. 
worry is an affliction peculiar to man because he is 
the only animal endowed with reason, memory, appre- 
hension and self-consciousness. 
a statement, both in its definition and application. 
For all we know worry, so far from being a disease, 
may be that divine unrest by which we have developed 


He thinks these higher qualities. In any case, the good doctor 
has never seen the worry with which a conscientious 
barnyard hen rears her brood or he would not say 
that worrying is peculiar to mankind. She knows all 
the anxieties of a day laborer in a _ beak-to-earth 
struggle to feed a large and growing family, all the 


apprehension involved in protecting her young from 


This is too sweeping 
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real or imaginary dangers and all the care of shel- 
tering them from the varying hardships of the 
weather. It is impossible to say whether this capacity 
to worry will ever lift the hen in the scale of things 
as it has undoubtedly lifted man, but the meaning 
of the difference between the psychological worry of 
the one and the merely instinctive worry of the other 
is not made clear in this volume. 

The initial chapters deal with worry as a form 
of penal servitude of humanity to the future and 
its evil effects upon the body. The author writes with 


a kind of naive prismatic simplicity of the varying 


pathology of the human race which will enable the 
average reader to understand him readily. First, he 
shows that our general health was good, but we died 
of plagues and contagions through ignorance of the 
laws of sanitation. At this time the function of 
was “short lived. We simply worried till we 
“caught it,” whatever it was. Nature did the rest 
and our anxiety ended quickly in a wholesale funeral. 
And to this day Dr. Saleeby holds to the popular 
superstition that a person may contract smallpox 


worry 


by worrying about the possibility of doing so. He 


does not explain that worrying merely exhausts the 
system so that the contracting of any disease might 
the more easily follow. 
physical 


Later, by means of various 
abuses and excesses, he tells how we devel- 
oped organic diseases like cancer and consumption. 
These also may be developed by worrying. But with 


the growth of man’s knowledge, his appreciations 
increased, so that now we have an entirely new order 
of diseases that are functional rather than organic, 
like insomnia, dyspepsia and neurasthenia. In short, 
the civilized man is born with the diathesis of worry, 
and life develops ie Í inevitably. Now if this 
is the case, is it. not" r t criminal to write a book 
about it? The very condition of health is unconscious 
adjustment to life physically; meanwhile, the very 
anatomy of worry is self-consciousness, the ability to 
“look before and after,” and to relate: ourselves in 
terror to possibilities. The only hope for health then 
would consist in ignorance of the effects of vores 
which Dr. Saleeby so graphically describes. 

And although he declares that his purpose is to 
discuss the means by which the disorder may be “con- 
trolled,” he offers but two remedies. One is to 
adjust the back to the burden, and to bear what 
comes without protest. This is the process by which 
in all probability the ass became an ass; while man, 
in his effort to worry out from under things, con- 
tracted the habit of perpetually standing on his hind 
legs. Doubtless it was a very worrying position at 
first; but now it is so natural that he has no other 
legs upon which to stand. And he has progressed so 
far as to expect, by taking thought, to add a pair 
of wings to his shoulders, and no doubt he will if he 
can worry long and hard enough. 

The other remedy offered by the good doctor is 
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the power of illusion. He thinks religion affords the 
best example of this. No matter what the creed, if 
sincerely practiced, it relaxes the system, by g 
ease to the mind, permits the lymph to act proper y 
and secures perfect health. This is taking a diaboli 
scientific advantage of the Christian Scientists, and a 
is making a new pathological use of the God idea. 
The most that can be said for the book is that 
there is a flavor of literary pedantry in it very pleas- 
ing to the simple-minded. It will prove interesting 
to some who are novices in the study of psychic 
phenomena. And there is enough of the obvious and 
banal in it to recommend it to a certain class of 
Butterick-pattern-minded people who copy the designs 
of their thoughts and convictions as faithfully as 
they do the fashion of their clothes. And, finally, 
there is enough of the charlatan in the author’s 
handling of his subject to amuse and satisfy the rest 
of us. For few of us have intelligences sufficiently 
evolved to endure the implacable facts of science. 
We require a little humbugging, a little raillery of 
expression to tide us over the sternness of reality, 
whether it is a question of physical disease or of per- 
sonal salvation. And-Dr. Saleeby is well fitted by his 
training in the hypnotics of the medical profession to 
meet this demand both in the style and substance of 
this clever book. 
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AN ORIENTAL VIEW OF CHRISTENDOM * 


E HAVE been sending missionaries to the 

Asiaties for so long, to convert them to Chris- 

tianity, that we may be pardoned if we give a 
little gasp of surprise every time we hear of another 
Asiatic who turns the tables on us. P. Ramanathan, 
who is Solicitor-General of Ceylon, in his book entitled 
“The Culture of the Soul Among Western Nations,” 
essays nothing less than an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity for the benefit of Christendom; the sages of 
the East he tells us, believe in Christ more actually 
than do the Churchmen of the Western Nations, and 


more fully realize the inner truth of Christ’s teach- 
ings; and it is from the East that the West must 
learn again. It is because the Western Nations have 


missed the proper interpretation of the sayings of 
Jesus that they have fallen into materialism; they are 
to be rescued from that materialism by the teachers of 
the East, who, having kept themselves free from 
taint, are therefore the most worthy guides to spirit- 
uality. Christ he accepts as a prophet, co-equal with 
other prophets. 


“Books of Spiritual Knowledge (he says) are not 
to be interpreted by men of worldly learning but by 
men who by sanctification have attained to a knowl- 
edge of God, and to whom the mysteries of the King- 
dom of God have been laid bare. As the unwritten 
Traditional Interpretation of the words of Jesus has 
been lost to the nations of the West, the only way of 
restoring the ‘Spirit’ or the true meaning of the words 
of the Bible is to secure their interpretation by ‘able 
ministers’ from the East who are now living, and on 
whom the effulgence of His grace has been shed. 

“They are called in India Jivanmuktas (the Lib- 
erated Ones) or Jnanis (Knowers of God). They 
are the ‘anointed’ of God. The Western Nations of 
the world know of only one Christ, but India knows 
of scores in each generation, busy saving seekers from 
the perils of atheism and materialism, and leading 
them to God. May they restore to Western Nations 
the ‘Key to Knowledge’ (Luke xi: 52)—the Key 
called Knowledge of God—and interpret truly the 
teachings of Jesus, and the earlier Sages of Judea!” 


The present reviewer has neither the learning nor 
the discernment to discuss with anything like con- 
fidence Mr. Ramanathan’s claim that the Jnanis whom 
he has known are, in effect, so many Christs, that the 
Spirit in them differs greatly neither in kind nor in 
degree from the Spirit which was in Jesus of Naza- 
reth. And since he has pointed out (as Emerson did) 
that so-called Christendom is not really ruled by the 
spirit of Christianity, and that the Western nations 
are sunken in materialism (their boasted physical 
activity being largely for the purpose of satisfying 
artificial and unnecessary desires), one does not chal- 
lenge him to a test of comparative results as between 
the ministrations of the Jnanis and the ministrations 
of Jesus: that is a matter which the Christian Church- 
men and scholars may take up with him and thresh 
out to their satisfaction. There are plenty of retorts 


on both sides, and it is a merry battle from which 
| le retires with what grace one may, leaving the arena 


* 


By DON MARQUIS 


to the more confident and eager swordsmen of Chris- 
tian theology. 


But when that point is waived, there still remains 
a doubt; a doubt, perhaps, inherent in the Western 
make-up; the doubt as to whether Mr. Ramanathan 
and the Indian sages whom he interprets have not 
over-accented that kind of spiritual consciousness 
which depends upon the abeyance of the sensuous 
and intellectual activities, which makes the soul merely 
a meditative monk in the cloister of the body. 
Undoubtedly the Western Nations are too mater- 

rialistic; without doubt it is not Christianity, not even 
their own interpretation of it, which rules the “Chris- 
tian Nations.” But since there is both a soul and a 
body, the body must have some excuse for its existence 
as well as the soul; the question would therefore seem 
to be one of proper balance, and not one of absolute 
denial of the body. One cannot help but think the 
Indian sages carry the disregard of material things 
quite too far, and err nearly as much on the one side 
as we do on the other. For there are some who are 
not without experiences of spiritual exaltation who yet 
do not have such an utter contempt for merely 
physical things, but can conceive of a more permeative 
and active spiritual consciousness not unrelated to or 
chilled by any necessary phy sical act, not daunted by 
nor despising any material thing, but suffusing each 
function of the intellect and flesh with a positive grace 
that makes mean things holy. It is the Western 
nature to be active and positive; we do not seek a 
heaven of rest, but a heaven of limitless progression; 
we do not find the keenest spiritual ecstacy in a state 
of placid consciousness of God, but in an active 
co-partnership with God in the creation of better 
things than now exist. The West’s sense of God is at 
its greatest height when, glowing with spirit, it applies 
that spirit to the active and positive work of making 
matter pulse with spirit, too. It is unfortunate that 
the words matter and spirit have been used so often 
that they must have always the suggestion of former 
verbal associations about them. (Perhaps there are 
men who believe that the stuff of which the universe 
is made is all one thing; perhaps some men see it all 
as “spirit” coarsening by gradations into such mani- 
festations as are realizable by what all agree to call 
the senses; perhaps others see it all as “matter” 
refining by gradations from tangibility into an 
intangible essence which defies analysis; and perhaps- 
as these grope rather hopelessly for a nomenclature 
by which to express their sense of the oneness of 
all things, and their sense of the deadness or insig- 
nificance of no thing, they are apt to be chilled by 
the feeling that their inability to find the words will 
result in their being classed, by some cults at least, 
as “materialists,” and so dismissed, when they do not 
feel themselves to be “materialists,” in the accepted 
sense of the word, at all.) But we must do with the 
words we have; we know some experiences to be 
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merely physical or intellectual, and we know 
other experiences to be independent of the intellect 
or the senses. But even if we agree to call 
this latter class of experiences superior we cannot 
agree to such a complete divorce of the classes 
of experience as would imply that the former 
count for nothing at all; we cannot believe the best 
exercise of the spirit to be an entire withdrawal from 
the body into itself, however thoroughly we may agree 
to a subjugation of the body by the spirit. Your 
interesting Jnanis who remain for days or weeks in a 
placid, beatific communion with God, entirely “dead to 
the world? (as Mr. Ramanathan puts it) are having 
a blessed time of it, but why might they not just as 
well be dead indeed? That is the crude Western 
training that asks the, question, perhaps, but it is 
nevertheless not asked in insincerity or irreverence. 
Our bodies are somewhat, too, or we would not have 
them. It seems to me that all those schemes that are 
based upon an utter scorn of the body and of the 
world, if generally believed in and generally prac- 
ticed, and carried to their logical conclusion, would 
result in clearing the world of the human race very 
effectually. Of course, if you want to ask the question 
which Tolstoi makes one of his characters ask in “The 
Kreutzer Sonata,” as to why the perpetuation of the 
human race appears to be necessary, why then you 
have the reviewer chased into a corner. Å 
Theological discussions are full of corners, ` ond: it 
appears to a layman to be the chief business of 
professional theologians to chase other theologians 
into them. It doesn't sound very lucid or very 
illuminating -perhaps, but after all the chief differ- 
ence between Mr. Ramanathan’s attitude towards 
Christianity and that of contemporary Occidental 
thinkers may result from the fact that he is an 
Oriental; his interpretation of Christ suits him, fits 
in with his other ideas; Occidental thinkers have a 
somewhat different interpretation, as a rule, that fits 
in better with their other ideas. The West has a 
great deal to learn from the East and the East a 
great deal to learn from the West. One would think 
that Western Christians could scarcely take such a 
book as Mr. Ramanathan’s amiss, for it is the evident 
intention of the author to be helpful and spread the 
light as he sees it into what he conceives to be the 
dark places of the earth. And as I said before, the 
question as to whether Mr. Ramanathan is right or 
wrong in interpreting Christ as merely identical with 
the Jnanis, or whether the orthodox Occidental inter- 
pretation (which he says we don’t live up to) is the 
correct one, is a question for the Churchmen who read 
the book. It's a book that wont hurt anyone; a 
that ought to help everyone, whether he is a believ 
in one: particular creed, or believes so much in al 
of them that he can’t erie nd tie up to pE — Ë 
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The Off Season for the Theater 


By PAUL 


LMOST EVERYBODY in Greater New York visits Coney Island at 

least once during the summer. On crowded days as many as three 

hundred thousand people have been there at one time. For many, indeed, 
it affords the sole recreation possible during the summer months, their only 
escape, though short-lived, from the heat of the city. 

In its own way thus it accomplishes more perhaps than many so-called 
“fresh air funds.” It draws the submerged tenth out to an occasioned ozoneous 
day at the seashore. It makes health attractive to them, and best of all keeps 
them blissfully ignorant of the fact. Viewed from this standpoint, Coney 
Island almost seems an immense charitable institution. Its charity is of that 
kind in which everybody pays for what he gets and where both sides are 
satisfied with the bargain. 

It would be doing Coney Island an injustice, however, to say that its 
charms allure only the un- 
washed. Far from it. The 
latter, it is true, have their in- 
ning (or rather their outing) 
on certain days of the week, 
notably Saturday and Sunday, 
but on the remaining days the 
more affluent take advantage of 
its pleasures. In fact, it appeals 
to all who have not forgotten 
their one-ring circus days, the 
days of pink lemonade, of 
barber-pole candy sticks and 
of the hand-worked merry-go- 
round. Coney Island is a sort 
of apotheosis of all these things, 
and its appeal is to the eternal 
childish and child-like in human 
nature. 

It stands furthermore as «< 
monument to the spirit of 
American enterprise. When 
Frederick Thompson and Elmer 
Dundy (now dead) began to 
improve Coney Island by build- 
ing Luna Park, it is not to be 
assumed that they were actu- 
ated by any special ` philan- 
thropic motives, although it has 
worked out a little in that way. 
It was a gigantic undertaking, 
entailing the outlay of a prince- 
ly fortune, and from a business standpoint seemed rather a risky venture. What 
they and the promoters of Dreamland and the other attractions at Coney Island 
ultimately accomplished was to convert a disreputable resort into one of the most 
unique amusement places in the world. It is the Midway, the Pike, the Trail and 
the like all merged into one. 


It is after dark that Coney Island is at its best. Then it is frankly won- 
derful. Converted by millions of electric lights into a fairy kingdom, like a 
vision from some Arabian Night’s tale, its effect is overwhelming. The most 
sophisticated cannot escape its magic. And if, as the despondent philosopher 
says, everything in life is illusion, at Coney Island certainly illusion is everything. 


The entrance of Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger into the vaudeville business on 
a large scale is gospel-truth evidence of the increasing popularity of that form of 
entertainment. The constantly and rapidly increasing number of theater goers in 
the United States will no doubt prevent this tendency from seriously affecting the 
legitimate drama, but at the same time it seems to be clearly indicative of the 
public mind. This love of constant change and diversity, this impatience of delay 
in development and action and the incapacity for extending attention has long 
been noticeable in literature, where the long novel is a thing of the past and the 
short story reigns supreme in popularity. 

Will it attack the drama? Perhaps to a certain extent. The drama has this 
in its favor, however, that by the actual visualization of the scene the attention can 
be more easily sustained, owing to the actual physical and material nature of its 
impact on the mind. It is life itself, not merely a description of it. 

Then also it seems likely that a rather neglected form of dramatic art, the 
one-act play, may become more highly developed. Already, it is said, some of 
our best dramatic writers have been commissioned to write so-called “tabloid” 
plays, of less than an hour’s duration. There is room for development in this 
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field, and—who knows?—perhaps much good may come of it. In other words, it is 
not unlikely that some real dramatic gems may be injected in the midst of the 
tom-foolery which usually constitutes a vaudeville entertainment. For it is wrong 
to suppose that the average vaudeyille audience has only its risibilities or its sense 
of the acrobatic open to appeal. A touch of real pathos, of real sentiment, or a 
highly dramatic situation will always find eager end sympathetic favor. The work 
of Albert Chevalier, which certainly is of the highest artistic merit, need only be 
instanced to uphold this statement—and there surely never was a greater “head- 
line” favorite than Chevalier. The success of Henry de Vries the wonderful 
Dutch actor in “A Case of Arson” is another example. 

Meanwhile Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger will continue their activity in the 
play producing line. A number of novelties are assured for the coming season, 
the most important of which, owing to the eminence of its author would seem 
to be “The Galilean’s Victory” 
by Henry Arthur Jones. It 
is described as a tragi-comedy 
of religious life in England. 
After his success with “The 
Hypocrites” Mr. Jones seems to 
be well content to give Ameri- 
can audiences the first hearing 
of his plays. Is this another 
American invasion? Have we 
finally arrived at an intellectu- 
ality sufficiently high to be en- 
trusted with the verdict-giving 
power on the work of one of 
Europe's most skilled drama- 
tists? Or is it after all an 
English invasion? The answer 
will depend on the view taken 
of our above mentioned intel- 
lectuality. Let our own play- 
wrights answer it! 

Sir Gilbert Parker's “The 
Right of Way” has been dram- 
atized by Eugene W. Presbrey, 
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and will be seen in a Broad- 
way theater late in November. 
The day of the dramatized 
novel is far from past, it 
would seem. 

Something real American (in 
the European sense, insofar as 
it deals with the wild and woolly 
West) will be seen at the New Amsterdam Theater towards the end of August. 
It is “The Round Up” by Edmund Day, and has been successfully played in 
Chicago. It is said to abound in spectacular and thrilling incidents, realistically 
portrayed, 

Of the two comic opera stars under the Klaw and Erlanger management, 
Lillian Russell and Lula Glaser, the former will try the straight drama for a 
change, and the latter a musical farce. Miss Russell’s vehicle will be a new racing 
piece by George Broadhurst, nameless as yet, while Miss Glaser will appear 
in “Lola from Berlin,’ a farce by John McNally with musical numbers by 
Jerome and Schwartz. 

Henry W. Savage announces as his piece de résistance for the coming season 
a comic opera which is said to have taken Europe by storm. It is by a 
Viennese composer, Franz Lehar, and is entitled “The Merry Widow.” 

Raymond Hitchcock will be seen in a musicalized version of “The Galloper” 
in which he formerly appeared. The book is by Richard Harding Davis, the 
lyrics by Wallace Irwin and the music by Alfred G. Robyn. Tom Jones,” a 
new English comic opera by Edward German, based on Fielding’s novel is to be 
imported by Mr. Savage. At least he has secured the American rights for 
the piece. 

The Savage Grand Opera Company will continue to produce Puccini’s opera 
“Madam Butterfly” in English. There is an undue accent placed on the English. 
The service which Mr. Savage has rendered towards the development of grand 
opera in America, lies not in the fact that the operas have been sung in English, 
but in the encouragement he has given to American artists, in the excellence of 
his performances, and in the cheapness of the admission thereto. He has done 
much to popularize opera, and by this to educate the masses musically. He 
would no doubt have accomplished the same result had the operas been given 
in the languages in which they were originally written, which is in many cases 
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preferable owing to the poor English translations to which grand opera 1 i e- eS 
librettos are notoriously subjected. | State Chemist ee 
“Madam Butterfly” is one of the finest products of the modern Italian school, Á z : 
at whose head Puccini stands. Thoroughly modern in. spirit and polyphonic _ sh 
in its construction, it yet retains the luscious melodiousness of the Italian i t C - í ; i 1 
school, without at the same time ever becoming banal or sickly sentimental. es S Oca- O a 
And Puccini, too, has a sense of humor. His fine Italian hand is apparent ' ; g 


when in the drinkirig scene in Act I as each toast is drunk he intones “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” According to the Wagnerian system this tune becomes 


the “high-ball motive,” for that is what they drink. And it does sound prosaic : j 

to hear the word “whiskey” sung to grand operë music. The Italian text, EXHAUSTIVE OFFICIAL REPORT IS 
Of the Frohman stars, William Collier will continue in his last year’s FAVO RABLE. 

suecess “Caught in the Rain.” William H. Crane will be seen in a new play 


by George Ade. William Gillette will star in a new play from his own pen | in Fia 


en 
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untranslated in this case, would have covered a multitude of sins. 


and John Drew will have a new vehicle called “My Wife.” Otis Skinner is to | ; 
have a French play and Francis Wilson will star in “When Knights Were Bold.” : — 
Ethel e e comedy is as yet unnamed, and Margaret Illington (Mrs. Shows That This Popular Beverage 1S Pure 
Daniel Frohman) is to appear at the Lyceum Theater in “Dr. Wake’s Patients.” W i 
As for Maud Adams she will presumably continue in “Peter Pan.” and holesome To Contains Less 
Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern will star separately. Mr. Sothern will M 
begin his season in September, while Miss 2 will rest until January. Caffeine Than Tea 
They are to appear in repertoire, and from this it would appear that they will 
make no new Noduetien tae the present at least. Their idea of establishing or Coffee. 
a theater devoted exclusively to the poetic drama has thus evidently been a 
abandoned. This would have been a sad blow to the highest ideals of American | TRT 
dramatic art were it not for the fact that the New Theater will probably carry | l 
out this plan. The New Theater is subsidized by wealthy New York families | MONTGOMERY, July.—(Special.)—Because of the fact that Alabama has 
* and is to be devoted to art for art's sake. The commercial element is to be | been one of the foremost of all the states in the wave of reform regarding the 
1 entirely eliminated and the productions are to be made solely on their artistic proper labeling of drugs and the careful selection between pure and deleterious 
Ë value. A foreign impressario is to be engaged, as according to Mr. Daniel or unadulterated foods, some of the recent experiments of her state chemist are 
Å Frohman the American managers have become incapacitated for this kind of both important and interesting. Dr. B. B. Ross, state chemist of Alabama, is 
work by the spirit of commercialism, which gauges the value of a play only by, | not only acknowledged as one of the first in the South, but is everywhere 
Å its money-making qualities. Much svecess to the new venture! | recognized as one of the eminent authorities in this country. For this and many 
t Alla Nazimova will open with her last season’s success, “Comtesse Coquette.” | other reasons, what Dr. Ross reports regarding the analyses of Coca-Cola leaves 
a This she will follow with Ibsen’s “The Master Builders,” after which she will | absolutely no room for argument or dispute concerning this widely known 
appear in a new play written for her by Ridgely Torrence. It is called “The beverage. x 
Mad Stone.” Henry Miller will probably spend the entire season playing his The report of Dr. Ross and that of his colaborator, Prof. Emerson R. Miller, 
greatest success, “The Great Divide.” Margaret Anglin will presumably continue who holds the chair of pharmaceutical chemistry at the University of Alabama, 
to play with him, although it has been rumored that they were to split their while it coincides with that of the famaus Columbus laboratories, the Tulane 
forces and each appear as star in the same play. Walter N. Lawrence, who is University, University of Illinois and other notable institutions, 1s particularly 
rapidly coming to the front as manager, will again put out Rachel Crother's important because of the present reform wave that has swept through Alabama 
captivating play “The Three of Us” and also Harold McGrath’s “The Man on and the entire South. The people are demanding facts regarding the purity or 
the Box.” He will open the Madison Square Theater with a new comedy by impurity of both the necessities and the luxuries of life. For this reason the 
Grace Livingston Furniss, entitled “The Man in the Case.” In addition he has Alabama analysis was not only most thorough but consumed several weeks, the 
several new productions in view. | Coca-Cola syrup being bought in large quantities in the open market. 
What strength the new season will develop is, of course, not yet apparent. With the unprecedented success of Coca-Cola, many cheap imitations and 
It will be watched with great interest, however, if for no other reason than to substitutes have been placed on the market. These imitations have not alone 
compare it with its illustrious predecessor, the season 1906-07. deceived the public but in the substitation of harmful drugs for the Coca leaf 
and Cola nut, the ingredients of genuine Coca-Cola, they have in some instances 
x ` ; brought this beverage into disrepute among the ignorant and deceived. Because 
Five Men Who Made Epochs: of this fact, chemists throughout the country have been asked to set the public 
¢ | right on this important matter as millions of gallons of syrup are sold annually. 
Ill--WEISMANN | Less Caffeine Than in Tea or Coffee. 
y 2 Happily, for those who have for years been patrons of this drink, the report 
k E Concluded. [rom £ 1 Ry! | of Dr. fót and Prof. Miller proves, ee to the careful analysis, that 
sional criminal, not of the person who, because of some peculiar stress, or over- while the chief and only stimulating ingredient in Coca-Cola is caffeine, the 
mastering passion, is guilty once, or even twice, of some criminal act. Such amount used in the making of a glass or bottle, is about the same or less than 
persons are not criminals, nor have they the instincts of criminals. I speak only | the amount of caffeine contained in a cup of tea, coffee or chocolate of average 
of the habitual, professional criminal, whose head and face, when studied, invari- | strength. The report states that the amount of caffeine was from 1.25 to 1.29 
ably shows the marks of primitiveness. Men and women bearing such marks, grains to the fluid ounce of syrup. As is well known, or may be easily demon- 
P are common enough in respectable society and in all grades of it—and these strated by watching any soda fountain clerk, the amount of syrup used in the 
g are the ones to be tabooed in marriage. It is true that in many cases such making of a glass of Coca-Cola is not more than an ounce and generally less. 
j primitive men are “reversions to ancestral types,” in which case the parents The amount used in bottling the beverage is also about one ounce, making the 
7 may be normal enough. But what a change would come over our society were average ¿mount of caffeine in a glass or bottle of this well-known drink about 
$ all such reversive individuals doomed to extinction without being permitted to one grain. As the reports of the most eminent and recognized chemists in the 
perpetuate themselves in their children! In the absence of popular knowledge country show that the average amount of caffeine in an ordinary cup of tea 
boards of experts could easily be established by the state and these boards could or coffee runs from one and three-quarters grains of caffeine to over two grains, 
pass upon each candidate for marriage at the request of either party or both. the relative injury resulting from the drinking of tea or coffee compare with 
The risk would then be the individual’s own, and such a pair would be socially that of Coca-Cola must be obvious to the most casual and disinterested persons. 
ostracized. | As to the presence of “cocaine or any other deleterious substance”, Pro- 
There is no danger that the race of criminals would be perpetuated by fessor Miller after this most careful and exhaustive analysis states that He 
the intermarriage of actual criminals themselves. The actual criminal can be was unable to find any cocaine or other injurious substance. 
controlled by society. He-can be sequestered, he can be paroled and watched. Perhaps there is no substance so generally misunderstood as caffeine. Many, 
k. But, as a matter of fact the propagation of actual criminals is not carried on there are, who confuse it with opiates, sedatives and other harmful drugs. 
a by actual criminals—the great mass of it lies in other directions. If the entire While the best things’ of life may be carried to excess, the fact that countless 
. stress of recruiting were thrown upon the habitual criminal class itself, the new millions have found tea, coffee and chocolate helpful and invigorating for many 
fs crop of actual criminals in each new generation would be a negligible quantity. generations is the best proof of the real value of caffeine. 
c ee ee Caffeine a Harmless Stimulant. 
y who have a “family history” of such diseases, would vastly cut down the total A word fu this subject by D ms C. W. Saleeby, of New York City, one 9 
3 à h J. : fr „ : d America’s most eminent authorities, must convince the most prej udiced or skepti- 
quantity of disease. A disease which is not transmissible has no social im- * er xp ead ie 
portance It affects the individual and not his children. There are, however cal. In a recent magazine article he writes: : : 
certain diseases which, though transmissible are not of rime social im ortance, “The sedatives we have condemned because runs for a uten 
tw for 8 å „ i ` diffi lt t ps E P kocia] the body, but are opposed to it. The stimulant, caffeine, on the other hand, 
= , Sampit, gg Wan de men We WOTE UP Rar, ` as we have seen, favors the life of the body, promotes the processes of com- 
¥ repugnance to psoriasis. But it would not take society long to work up a feeling i 


bustion on which life depends, increases vitality and that power to work which 
is the expression of vitality. Everywhere men find that a cup of tea or coffee 
is refreshing; it produces renewed vigor; it heightens the sense of organic 
well-being, the consciousness of fitness and capacity. This is utterly distinct 
from the action of alcohol or opium in deadening the sense of ill being. 

“On the other hand, the true nerve stimulant, caffeine—which is in a class 
by itself—cannot be similarly condemned, but its judicious use may be regarded 
as justifiable and profitable.” y 3 

Altogether, from the analyses and statements of these noted chemists, it 
will be seen that according to their reports genuine Coca-Cola, which is guaran- 


that it is nothing short of a monstrous crime deliberately to beget a child who 
> would be doomed to tuberculosis or insanity, or who would probably be so 
doomed. A man with a handsome boy who was a victim of Pott's disease once 
bitterly berated God to me for permitting his boy to be so affected. This man 
and his wife were both tubercular! A moral social prejudice, such as that 
described above, would have prevented this unhappy man’s sorrow and plasphemy, 
and at the same time would have spared the existence of the child. 
These are some of the considerations which a regard for the facts of inheri- 
tance, as interpreted by Weismann, induces us to take up when looking at social | 


Feform. I think their importance is obvious. While Weismann’s theory does | teed under the new Pure Food and Drugs Act, is proved to be harmless and 
not commit us to the belief that the black and yellow races are our intellectual | contain no injurious ingredients. In this way, these authorities have put 
17 and moral equals or superiors, it does alarm us when we apply it to our own | the public in possession of the real facts regardin this beverage, showing that 

internal social questions; but it likewise places in our possession the means the drink is stimulating but harmless so long as the purchaser secures genuine 

of averting the dangers which its light discloses to our perception. It teaches Coca-Cola rather than one of its many cheap imitations which are constantly 
us that it is useless to try to eliminate crime, or in any measure to suppress placed on the market by unscrupulous dealers. 


or prevent it, as long as we permit, by our moral social code, free transmission, 
to new individuals, of criminal characters ‘possessed by parents who, although 
not actual criminals themselves, cannot, by any quantity of right living, prevent 


1 
p> 
< 


their children from being criminals in desire. The only way is to eliminate the are at bottom a matter of physico-chemical law. Professor Weismann was born 

germ-plasm which produces criminals; and this can be done by letting it die. But at Frankfurt on the Main, January 17, 1834, and belongs to a family of German 

this cannot be done by brute force or by law. It can only be done by the scholars. He was educated at Goettingen and in 1863 became a teacher in 

kr cultivation of a moral social prejudice which would arise from the right kind the University of Freiburg in Baden. He was subsequently gta to be 

p of education. At present these things are really shifting for themselves, because professor, and his life has been devoted to the development of his theory which 

Ji most of our reform movements are directed by sociologists and others who are ` has made him the foremost of living zoologists. It is quite sad to have to say 

unacquainted with the hard facts of science which lie at the basis of heredity. that Weismann, during his whole life, has been a sufferer from weak eyes; 

Weismann’s work was concerned almost altogether with questions of inheri- an affliction that has caused serious and long delays in his work, both as micro- 
= tance. He did not seek to speculate upon the nature or origin of life itself, scopist and author. He is one of the best amateur musicians In Germany, which > 
beyond suggesting that the inconceivably minute bodies he calls A were is saying a good deal. He has been twice married and his home in Freiburg 
made up of a comparatively few molecules which probably arose from simpler is one of the pleasantest residences in that historic city. A hundred laboratories, 

molecules, thus resting the origin of life upon a chemical basis and Be aa in various parts of the world, are working upon the problem so happily stated 

y in common with all physiological thought, that inheritance and its ism and so ingeniously answered in theory by himself. 
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Civic Spirit eV 


| And at the same time Gotham is hit 
buy a strange tidal wave of crime 
EW YORK has long been a city of conspicuous contrasts. In the down- 
town district, in the midst of property so valuable that men to possess 
it have sold their souls, a reverend citizenship preserves inviolate Trinity 
Church and the consecrated acre where the ancient dead of the city sleep. 

In every other phase of the city’s life the contrasts are equally marked. 
The surprises in the metropolis are great, and frequently amusing. Events this 
summer have emphasized the complexity of conditions in New York City. 

There has been a marked awakening of civic spirit; there has been at the 
same time a tidal wave of degeneracy and crime. A movement has taken 
place to make New York a “city beautiful“. The programme includes the elimi- 
nation of unsightly structures, like the elevated pillars that now trench on Battery 
Park, the building of new boulevards along the Hudson, and the sinking of 
railway tracks into subways at the edge of that river. 

Ihe artistic transformation of the metropolis was under way this summer, 
part of it actually being done and the rest designed by legislation at Albany, 
when the employees who perform the important work of removing garbage went 
on a strike, and New York for a week~stumbled and swore through a 
reeking chaos. 

Viewing New York seriously, we are confronted by the same confusion of 
darkness and light. There has been this summer so much crime let loose upon 
the city that the Commissioner of Police, acknowledging his inability to cope 
with conditions, called for an additional two thousand officers to patrol the 
streets. In many parts of the city women and children are not safe. ` Men, some 
of them prominent citizens, have been garroted and robbed and even shot down 


| in broad daylight. ; 
A millionaire importer on the afternoon of July 22nd was shot and killed 


in front of his place of business, fronting Union Square. 

It is not strange that the young poet, George Sylvester Viereck, sees in 
New York a city more wicked than ancient Babylon, and believes that the 
American metropolis is hastening to the doom of Nineveh. 

But here again, it is necessary to study New York from a sane and catholic 
standpoint. 


Now What is Fame? 


An American press clipping bureau 
wants to get in touch with Mr. Petrarch 


- 


We can have our merriment at many of the slips of the metropolis, but we 
are forced to concede that the city is alert. Among the many watchful institutions 
of New York are a number of clipping agencies. The Evening Standard of 


London states that William Heinemann, the publisher, who has just issued “On 


the Death of Madonna Laura”, rendered into English by Alice Tobin of San 
Francisco, received a communication from a clipping firm in New York, enclosing 
a letter addressed to “F. Petrarch” with instructions that it be forwarded. The 
New York agency stated that it was the most complete and up-to-date of its 
kind in America and asked Mr. Petrarch to send five dollars if he wished to 
know how much publicity his work was securing in the United States. 

Petrarch died more than five centuries ago. He lived a simple life among 
the Euganean Hills and when his spirit fled, he was found in his library bending 
over his books. Such an existence and death is fitting for a poet, a dreamer. 
Life in New York is a call to action, and the clipping bureau rejoices in the 
fact that it has its eye fixed upon all the happenings on the habitable globe. 

Not long ago, just before the production of a drama by a young but success- 
ful playwright, the manager of the theater requested him to add an artistic 
touch to the programme by printing upon it some appropriate quotations from 
great writers. In the short time allotted, the playwright could not conjure to 
memory any suitable lines, and so to suit his convenience and the occasion, 


_he invented some, taking the liberty to credit them to British writers, but selecting ` 


authors who, he believed, were not generally read by the theater-goers of Man- 
hattan. Two lines in particular written by this playwright were boldly credited 
to Arthur Symons. 

But the ingenious New York dramatist had overlooked the critics. One of 
these writers stated next day that the printed programme had been marred by the 
introduction thereon of lines not in harmony with the context of the play, and 
that it was particularly distressing that advertising use should be made of an 
exquisite couplet from the works of Arthur Symons. The critic quoted the lines, 
and was certain that all the literary admirers of this writer, recognizing the 


words that had often charmed them, would resent the commercial spirit which 


had prompted New Vork to prostitute them to the purposes of a theatrical 
programme. 
But while New York is in perpetual protest, it has learned to expect the 


unexpected. Almost anything is possible in a community which, after building 


a Hall of Fame, excluded Edgar Allan Poe from its portals. If the Hall of Fame 
itself survives—an institution which was opened by a man named MacCracken 
and dedicated by Depew—this ‘incident will be one of the comedies of history. 

The editor of a New York magazine told me recently that to test the 
equipment of the employees of his establishment, he passed among them a type- 
written manuscript of one of Poe’s stories, bearing the title, and name of the 
author. It looked as if it had just been submitted for publication. An opinion 
regarding the literary merits of the manuscript was solicited from the mail clerks 
and stenographers of the publishing plant. Forty young people made reply. 


None of them recognized the name of Poe, but all of them had opinions to express, 


the majority concluding that the story was not up to the literary standards of 


the magazine. 
When the younger generation of New York is so advanced, it is not strange 


et more mature minds found Poe unworthy of a niche of honor. 


Current Contrasts in New York 
Pe eae. By HAROLD BOLCE _ ; 


Yet this is only one of the innumerable phases and angles of New York 
life. There are hundreds of thousands of people in the metropolis who have 
never heard of Poe or of the Hall of Fame, and yet who know all about Depew! 

In spite of such curious exhibitions of pretense, New York is a great literary 
center. It is not unlikely that it produces more books in a day than Boston reads 
in a month, or cares to. 


Promoting Social Service, 


The American Institute marks beginning 
of a world movement, says Roosevelt 

While the metropolis is going through the elemental throes of evolution, 
and seems to be heedless of individual rights and contemptuous of honor, this 
city has taken the lead among all the communities of the world in promoting 
the plan of social service. 

The idea, in fact, which has been adopted by England, France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Denmark, Italy, The Netherlands, Japan, and other countries, 
originated in an institute located in Fourth Avenue, in New York City. 

There, in a modern building, in beautiful offices on the ninth floor reached 
by swiftly running elevators, is a busy establishment which when it was started 
a few years ago had no counterpart on earth. It gathers from every source 
throughout the nations all information regarding factories, department stores, 
and other institutions that have introduced indoor and outdoor features for 
the benefit of employees. Every step of a human character in any part of 
the world is instantly recorded in the offices of the American Institute of Social 
Service. This information is in turn given to all the employers of New York 
and other cities when they apply for it, and it is a significant indication of the 
advance of the metropolis that the demands upon the institute by the owners 
of factories and department stores in New York City are already taxing the 
capacity of this busy and humane establishment. 

The institute has attracted the attention of President Roosevelt, who refers 
to it as “the beginning of a world movement” that is being recognized by the best 
men of many countries. ä 

Dr. Josiah Strong is the president of the institute. He has devoted his life 
to the idea of “placing human experience on file and making it available for the 
benefit of others.” 


The international character of the great work which New York has started 
is shown by the fact that the active’ collaborators include the names of some of 
the greatest jurists, sociologists and executive officials throughout the world. 
Even the Viceroy of Fukien and Che-kiang, and the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury of China, are associated in this world reform. 

Wherever in any. part of the world civilization is building garden homes and 
model factories, and making any effort to improve the condition of the distressed, 
the New York institute is represented. In Vienna the director of the Royal 
Technological Trade Museum is a member of the movement radiating from the 
American metropolis. In Brussels the American institute has many collaborators, 
including the director of Solva Institute of Sociology, and several members of 
the Belgium Cabinet. In England, as in other lands, the New York movement 
has appealed to all classes, as is evident by the fact that John Burns, Ebenezer 
Howard of the Garden City Association, and the Earl of Meath, are working 
in co-operation. James Bryce, the present ambassador from England to America, 
is associated in the reform with Dr. Strong. 

Public spirited men and philanthropists in many countries are now sending 
to the New York institute for suggestions regarding the introduction of innova- 
tions designed to improve the condition of working people. In America Robert C. 
Ogden, Grover Cleveland, Cardinal Gibbons, Edward Everett Hale, Gustave 
Schwab and Dr. David Starr Jordan, are associated with the reform. 

It is obvious that any conclusion that New York is sunken in iniquity and 
given over hopelessly to the unblushing worship of Ashtoreth is 
and foolish. i ; 


pathetic 


It is notorious that New York’s burly advance is at the expense of a consid- 
erable child labor. At the same time great effort.is made to restore to childhood 
in the metropolis the delights and freedom of which it has been robbed by the 
modern massing of humanity. 

A number of playgrounds have been prepared, and more are planned for 
the children. But property is at such a premium on Manhattan Island that, 
although the city has secured almost every available breathing space, it is 
physically impossible even to provide standing room for all the children who 


would like to come. 


A Twenty-story Playhouse. 


Unique plan is formed to give the children 
of the metropolis a place for recreation 
The physical director of the public schools of New York City has delighted 
the city with a solution of the child problem. His plan includes the erection of 
a twenty-story building, which shall be a vast play ground. His argument that 
the use of the surface of the ground only once was a vast waste and extravagance 
in a crowded city like New York has appealed to the citizens. 
The architect of the board of education has prepared plans in keeping with 
the suggestions of the physical director. It is possible that the first floor will 
be used as a push-cart market. 


The second floor is to be a restaurant, where wholesome lunches for children 
are to be provided at the lowest possible price. Parlors and a great assembly 
hall for lectures will take up the third floor. 

The whole building, which is to be of iron and reinforced concrete, will 
cover the greater part of a block. The fourth floor is to contain an enormous 
tank that will cover the entire area. It is to be shallow. In this in summer 
time the children will wade. In winter it will be frozen over as a skating rink. 

The fifth floor of this twenty-story playground, which though not yet under 
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way, is confidently outlined by its promoters as an inevitable New York necessity, 
will be devoted to swimming and baths; boxing and fencing will be the attraction 
on the sixth. There will be bowling alleys on the seventh; a great music hall and 
a place for amateur musicians to practice music on the eighth. On the ninth 
floor there will be meeting places for clubs for boys. 
gymnasium for girls. 

The eleventh floor of the proposed unique structure will be the most interesting 
of all. This is to be a creche, and there will be innumerable piles of sand in which 
the youngest children can play. The floors above will be devoted to various kinds 
of playgrounds, gymnasiums, roller skating rinks and school rooms. 

As designed the building will cost two million dollars. A few years ago 
a structure as is at present projected would have .been considered altogether 
fanciful. It is being discussed now in New York as a very sensible proposition. 
It is in keeping with the recent movement that has led the city to condemn and 
appropriate property for the exclusive use of children. 

One of the playgrounds of New York City is known as the Parade Ground, 
on the outskirts of Prospect Park in Broklyn. This piece of land, devoted wholly 
to amusement, comprises forty acres of well-kept turf. Boys and men gather 
It is the 
boast of New York that its biggest playground is four times larger than the 
Athens. 


by the thousands on this large area to enjoy their favorite sports. 
ancient Stadium at 


Municipal Ownership Anew. 


New York is discussing anew the advantages and dangers of introducing 
municipal ownership of public utilities. 

The city officially now operates a couple of ferries, one of them. running from 
Thirty-ninth Street to Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, and the other plying between South 
Ferry and Staten Island. If the city can run a ferry, the reformers insist it can 
also conduct street railways. Ever since the last election, the city government 
has successfully locked up a collection of ballot boxes which, if they were 
reopened and the contents counted, might disclose that a majority of the citizens 
of the city were in favor of still further extending the right of the municipality 
to rule. 

The metropolis already owns its waterworks and, in the opinion of many 
people, the step from that to municipal milk would not be revolutionary. 

The 
first was the success of William Randolph Hearst in getting a legislative order 
The other was 
the publication of opinions on the question of municipal ownership, by experts 


Two events this summer have given a new interest to the whole question. 
from Albany to have the disputed election returns recanvassed. 


who were sent abroad by the National Civic Federation to investigate the progress 
foreign cities are making along new economic lines. 

These conclusions of specialists, however, were puzzlingly conflicting. 

The economists consumed two years in travel and study, but the irreconcilable 
character of their statements suggests that they visited European cities to get 
data to confirm the bias with which they embarked from America. 

It appears that the experience of European cities has been so varied that 
ample material may be gathered from these municipalities to support either 
side of the economic argument. 

In favor of municipal ownership, New Yorkers are reminded that the city 


of Berlin pumps its sewerage to surrounding plains and thereby converts them. 


From other 
sections of areas that would be otherwise a wilderness of sand, the municipality 
of Berlin harvests vegetables and small fruits for the people of the German 
capital. And all the revenue, it is claimed, goes into the city treasury and helps 
to diminish the 


into productive fields, on some of which municipal cattle graze. 


rate of taxation. 

Along the same lines, it is pointed out that the city of Nantes now manages 
a system of municipal kitchens, called “Les Fourneaux Alimentaires Municipeaux.” 
Meals which are said to be substantial are served in these establishments at cost. 
Some of the cities of Sicily and Italy have municipal bread. Vienna, in addition 
to owning its own electric lights and street railways, has also gone into the 
undertaking business. Recently it established a mammoth brewery. Bavaria 
has long been noted for its official brews. 

It has usually been contended that municipal ownership, if it came at all in 
America, would have to be confined to the official operation of public necessities. 

The investigation into the innovations in Europe reveals the fact that no 
fixed line of demarcation has been set between private initiative and municipal 
enterprise. 

New Yorkers who have been opposed to the movement as a dangerous 
tendency are surprised to learn that Leaming and Harrogate officially operate 
Turkish baths, and the latter city, in addition, indulges in municipal fireworks; 
that Glasgow, in addition to its many famous successes in municipal undertakings, 
gives its citizens municipal lectures, 

Not long ago the townships north of London purchased the Alexandra Palace, 
where the municipal authorities entertain the people with organ recitals and 
theatrical shows. 

St. Helens distributes municipal milk, which has: been sterilized. Doncaster 
conducts a municipal race track. Notting- 
ham has made many experiments in municipal ownership, and has supplemented 


Bournemouth provides municipal golf. 


its successes in the conduct of dwellings for workingmen, by acquiring a municipal 

castle and forest for the public. 
Liverpool conducts a public laundry. 

city are celebrated. The city rents single rooms from 45 cents a week upwards. 


The municipal enterprises of that 


In some official structures a suite of rooms may be had at from 60 cents to 80 
cents a week, and a flat of three rooms and bath from $1.25 to $1.50. 
Colchester, owns and controls the celebrated Colne oyster fishery, and every 
year supplies 3,000,000 municipal bivalves to epicures. And hundreds of cities 
have municipal light and power plants, street railway plants, water works, ete. 
On the opposite side of the question, some of the experts sent abroad by 


the National Civic Federation declare in their reports made public in New Vork 


that the movement towards municipal ownership is portentous because it carries 
with it and destroys the liberty of the workingman. J. W. Sullivan, editor of 
the Clothing Trades’ Bulletin of New York City, has published the conclusion, 
as the result of his studies in foreign countries with the economists, that “the 
field for the labor manipulator enlarges with municipal employment.” He adds 
that individual unionists at work for municipalities look to politics for their help. 
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The tenth floor will be a 
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a cone a A Dog Days Tal ky 
== on KURNACE Truth 


— — Se 
E HAVE a dog day’s talk to make to YOU that means BIG 
MONEY next winter and all succeeding winters to ALL good 
listeners. Most people look on a heating plant as a necessary 
money-eater, and they’ve got plenty of receipted coal bills to prove it, 
Thousands, however, have learned the valued lesson that the 


P eck- Williamson Underfeed F urnace 


Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


There isn’t any guess work about this. The Underfeed, fed from below with cheap 
slack, gives you greater warmth and comfort in clean, even heat than is yielded by top- 
feed furnaces burning expensive coal. Ask your coal 
dealer the difference in the price of ordinary slack and 
the coal you have heretofore used. Underfeed Furnace 
Owners save that difference and some of them have 


saved enough within the past few years to give to 
the Underfeed 


The Credit of Paying for Itself 


Gases and smoke which are wasted in other furnaces must pass 
through the flames, are burned and turned into heat in the 
Underfeed, for all the fre is on tsp. There is no smothering of 
flames—the topfeed way. Coal is easily forced, by means of a 
lever, into the firepot underneath the fire—the rational way. You 
not only get all the heat units from coal, but combustion is slower 
and the Underfeed requires less attention than other furnaces, 


Hundreds of people have testified to the saving worth 

Å of the'Underfeed Furnace. and we have fac-simile letters 

* of appreciatiou from everywhere that we want YOU to 

ENNS see. They will be sent to anyone interested, with one of 
1 ` 2 


< Å our Underfeed Booklets, fully describing andillustrating 
this most economical of furnaces. Heating plans and 
services of our Engineering Departmentare also yours 
—ALL FREE. Write to-day, giving name of local ler 
with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., CVI G. @ 
Dealers Write for Our Liberal New Offer 


7i 


The RICH BEAUTY OF CUT GLASS 


finds fine expression in the bowl here illustrated. 
Elegant, serviceable and of perfect workmanship, 
it is an attractive “Special” from our immense 
stock. Our 100-page Catalog, free on request, will 
give you pictures and prices of our Silver, Crystal, 
Jewelry, China and Art Wares. Comparison of 
prices invited. 
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w” rs : 
NO. 923: FRUIT OR SALAD BOWL. 


“Radiant” cutting, 8 inches in 
diameter, 3 1-4 inches deep. 

Price, $3.75, Express Pre- 
paid. If unsatisfactory money 
refunded 


We Refer to Any Bank in Atlanta.—You can 
ask your own bank about us, or you can ascertain | 
our standing from the Dun and Bradstreet reports 


Maier & Berkele 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Apple and Peach) Other kinds low in proportion. 

Why pay two to five prices for all kinds 
of nursery stock to cover agents” profits 
and bad debts, when we, by employing no 
agents and making no bad debts—selling for cash direct 
to the people at lowest wholesale rates — will save you 
so much. 23 years experience, 1, 000,000 hish- class 
fruit trees, 50,000,000 strawberry plants. Frost 
proof cabbage plants for early spring crop. eand 


cheap delivery anywhere in the United States. Valu- 
able book on fruit growing free to buyers. ; 
$1.25 per 


Strawberry Plants 09 


quantities 
Write today for free catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. G Continental Plant Co., Kittrell, N. C. 


“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 


MEMORY 


o introduce a series Cf valuable 

educational works, the above 

will be sent to all applicants 

+ JAMES P. DOWNS, * 
Room 302 14 Park Place. New Vork. 


From Far Off Germany 


Please send me by return mail three boxes of Tetterine,” 
writes Max Lewy, of Schonebeck, Germany. “I used your 
salve with best results when residing at Salisbury. N. C.“ 
which shows that the great salve has established a reputation 
abroad as well as at home for curing Eczema, Tetter, Erysipelas, , 
etc. 50c at druggists, or send direct to J. T. Shuptrine, 
Savannah, Ga. Bathe with Tetterine Soap, 25c cake. 
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- Conducted by 


MARY E BRYAN 
Uplifting the Native. 


ADIE, in a fresh muslin dress, came out on the piazza of the summer 

boarding cottage. “You sure do look sweet,” commented her landlady. “Pity 

there aint no beau here to see you. Beaux is scarce as hen’s teeth up here. 
How’s ever, there’s Nat Stiles—the photograph young man you bought the 
mountain view post cards from. Nat’s a rale nice boy ef he was raised right 
here in the mount’ins. He said he might drop in to see you this evenin’, and I 
b’lieve that’s him now comin’ down the hill.” 

Sadie looked, and the pink in her cheek deepened ever so little. She had 
come up to this out of the way village, just to be quiet, she told her friends— 
to rest and read the summer novels. Also—with the missionary spirit, which 
her Normal School training had inspired—she hoped to be of some benefit to 
the benighted mountain folk. Beaux had not entered into her programme, but 
she was a girl, and two terms of school-teaching had not dried up the dew of 
coquetry in her. Then the photograph man was good looking, and—seemed 
fairly intelligent; it would be a charitable act to uplift him a little, through the 
medium of conversation. 

It was not easy to lead the talk with Nat into improving channels. Remarks 
about the weather, the mountains and the prospective picnic seemed to have 
exhausted their common sources of interest. Sadie thought it a good time to 
launch out. Looking at the stars that were gathering in the sky above the still 
rose-tinged mountain tops she said: 

“Mars is unusually interesting just now.” 

“Is that so?” he queried. 

Wes, because Mars is now several millions of miles nearer to us, you know.” 

“I shouldn't think your ma would like to live so far off from you, no time,” 
he said. | 

“My Ma! I spoke of Mars, the star. It is a world like ours and it's being 
nearer to us just now gives astronomers a better opportunity to observe it. You 


“39 


have seen about this in the newspapers? 


“I’ve got too much sense to swaller everythin’ I see in the newspapers, Miss 
Here's our home 


Sadie. Them newspaper fellers print any lie that's told 'em. 
paper now; it printed last week that Jim Burke had killed a big wild cat in 
Gum Swamp, and it warn't a thing but Mrs. Thompson's old tom cat, Blaze. 
They put that fake tale bout the stars being worlds in the papers to fool all 
they could. They can't fool me. Don't the Bible say that God made the stars 


522 


to give us light when the moon aint shinin'? 


A Pair of School Ma' ams. 


Bypaths that stray off into unknown green mazes are always alluring: 
this path was the more tempting because its course was along the bank of a 
mountain brook that seemed to run ahead and laughingly call on you to follow. 
Obeying its call led me into a pleasant wilderness of trees and grass overtopped 
by yellow flowers. Half a mile away rose shaggy mountains—a spur of the 
Blue Ridge, and through the stillness of the summer morning came the mellowed 
roar of the river, that tumbled over a rocky precipice not far distant. 

Token of human dominion there was none, until a turn of the path and the 
brook brought in sight a small weather-stained cottage so covered with vines 
and surrounded by trees that it seemed almost a part of the wild nature about it. 
On the porch was a young woman nursing a baby, and on the top step sat two 
little girls, one engaged in plaiting the yellow hair of the other. Some books 
and a slate lay beside them, and when the shining hair-plait had been tied by 
a bit of blue ribbon, the elder sister said: “Put on your bonnet, Annie, and let’s 
go. School will be taken in before we get there.” 

Often had I heard and read of the schools in these mountains—how rude 
and illiterate were the pupils and how uncouth was the dialect they spoke. The 
little girls were not in the least shy, and when I ‘said I would walk with them to 
the school house they seemed well pleased. The elder one led the way; her 
sister tripped at my side. They talked continuously, and not once did I hear 
the “you uns” and “we uns” so much in evidence in magazine stories about the 
mountain folk. These children have been taught better speech, I thought, and 
I asked concerning their teacher. “Oh we've got two teachers,” proudly declared 
the little girl. They come up every summer. Their mother’s cottage is the 
green one this side the hotel. She’s the head teacher in a big college down 
the country. They say she writes for the papers, and she takes up for us 
mountain people an’ says we ought to have more schoolin’.” 

On arriving at the school house, I found that it was also a church. A pulpit 
and a small organ was at one end, and a number of large, highly colored pictures 
of Bible scenes were tacked on the walls. As we were entering, a little girl 
began to play the prelude of a hymn and my small companion said, “We open 
the school with singing. That’s one of the teachers playin’. She’s Miss Alice.” 

“One of the teachers?” I repeated. The child at the organ did not seem to 
be a dozen years old. I learned afterwards, that she was thirteen, and her sister, 
the co-teacher, was two years younger. Purely through a desire to help the 
neglected children in the mountains, did these two little girls—scions of one 
of the most distinguished families in the state—walk a mile of rocky road and 
teach all the sweet summer morning—every day of their precious vacation. 
Noblesse oblige, you see. 

The manner of these child teachers was perfect. It showed no posing, self- 
consciousness or condescension—only a sweet friendliness mixed with a gentle 
dignity that inspired respect and affection in their pupils, some of whom were 
older than themselves. Listening, I soon discovered that errors in speech were 
corrected as soon as these were made. After the short hymn had been sung, 
a few verses in the Testament were read by the children and “Miss Alice” 

Continued on Opposite Page. 


and they set out on their journey, 
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The Open House 


From the Members of 


The OPEN HOUSE 


WHY THE PEA HAS A BLACK EYE 


How queer are the folk lore tales that 
the old grandmothers in the country tell 
to the children! And the youngsters 
never forget those old stories. To this 
day, when I hear a hen cackle, I recall 
the tale of the ill-used biddy that fed 
her owners without explaining until, 
when she laid her last egg, she broke 
silence with the reproachful cry: 


“I lay an egg here, and I lay an egg 
there 

still I go barefooted—b-a-r-e- 
footed, b-a-r-e-footed.” 


And 


And I never shell peas for dinner 

without remembering how the pea go 
its black eye. If you haven’t heard the 
story, here it is. Once, an old woman 
put on a pot full of peas to cook and 
kindled. a fire under the pot with straw. 
She dropped one pea and one straw and 
they fell close together. Presently, a 
live coal popped out and fell near them. 
The pea and the straw jumped and 
cried: ` “Please keep. your distance until 
you’re cooler. We have just saved our 
lives. The old woman would have burned 
one of us up and boiled the other.” “And 
I've just saved my life,” said the coal. 
“If I hadn’t jumped out. when the fire 
was getting so hot I would have burned 
to ashes like the others. Now, since we 
have saved curselves, let's be compan- 
ions and go away from this dangerous 
place.” 
’ The straw and the pea agreed to this, 
They 
traveled. until they, came to a stream. 
“We can't get across,“ said the coal; 
“there's no bridge.“ “Ah, yes, you can 
cross,” declared the straw; “PH lay myself 
from one bank to the other and you can 
walk across on me.“ He did as he said, 
and the pea tripped safely over. The coal 
stepped out boldly, but when he was 
midway the sight of the water rushing 
under him frightened him and he stopped 
and stayed still so long he burnt the poor 
straw- in two pieces and both fell 
in the water and were drowned. The péa 
saw the fate of her friends and she cried 
so hard she burst and would have died, 
too, if a kind-hearted tailor had not come 
along, and seéing her plight, sewed her 
up. He had black thread in his needle, 
and when the pea. got well the black 
stitches showed and they show to this 
day. Tue OLD WOMAN. 

Red Oak, Ga. 


I ASK ADVICE. 


I believe in the Bible and desire to fol- 
low its teachings, particularly the one 
that enjoins us to love our neighbors; but 
there are circumstances that militate 
against my obeying this command, and I 
ask permisison to state my case to The 
Open House and request advice as to 
a plan for carrying out the aforesaid in- 
junction. I live on an avenue, upon 
which sixteen houses front. In these 
houses there are nine widows and five old 
maids—all charming ladies, whom I 
desire to treat as Scripturally enjoined. 
The trouble is that it is difficult to do 
this and also keep peace at*home. When 
my neighbors settled about me I began to 
show my “love” for them in a moderate 
fashion by offering my services as a 
handy man. When one of their hens 
strayed my way, I would carefully return 
her with some pleasant remark as to how 
her henship had enjoyed scratching up 
my peas and how loath I was to interrupt 
her pastime, only I feared her owner 
might be anxious about her. I even went 
so far as to sow my garden in grass, and 
rent a garden plot half a mile away. The 


| 


| 


lady, who largely controls my actions, | 


cannot understand why I am so very 
meek about my neighbor’s chickens, when 


I will not have a chicken of my own on | 


the place. 

If I catch my neighbor widow’s “sweet 
little doggie” and carry it to her, fearing 
it might get hurt if it went alone, my 
lady cannot see why I love dogs so well, 
when I don’t own anything in canine 
form. She forgets that “love me, love 
my dog” applies nicely here. Or, if my 
maiden neighbor’s tabby invades my 
kitchen for the purpose of inspecting the 
pantry, and I take her tenderly to her 

Continued on Page 40. 
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VER five thousand progressive clothes 
dealers use as their leader Schwab's j 
$15 Special handmade suits for men 


and young men, bearing this trademark: 


Schwab's 15 Opetial | 


“It's on the sleeve” 


We, the makers, set the retail price and guarantee 


a these garments to contain as much hand work and 


careful tailoring as you'll find in the high-priced 
We also make three other 


Grade clothes and Schwab's $25 Superior garments, 
each one a leader at the price. We operate one of the 
largest and most modern sanitary tailoring plants in 
America. It's built on forty-four years of clothes 
making experience and its product represents the 
maximum value at the minimum cost. When you are 
ready for your Fall clothes, make it a point to examine 
our Specials. You'll find them the sort of clothes 
you've been looking for at the price you've wanted 
to pay. They're on sale at good clothes stores. 


Our Fall Fashion Booklet 


is just off the press. 
popular clothes styles for this Fall and Winter. 
send it to you if you'll write for it. 


It illustrates six of our most 
We'll 


Schwab Clothing Co. 


Makers of Honest Clothes r 
Dept. 10 ST. LOUIS À 
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The Facts 
Of Our å 


pointed out on the large map in the wall the Sea of Galilee upon the shores of 
which Christ had spoken the words they had just read. 
“I seen the sea onct, when we was moved from Car’lina,” piped up a little girl. 
“You mean to say: ‘I saw the sea once when we moved from Carolina, 
That is the way you must remember to speak, Georgia. I am going to give a 


. 
Furniture Do 
nice story book to the girl who does not say we uns or you uns—or use seen 


Not Need To 
and taken when it ought to be saw and took, for one whole week. Now, who will 
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“Seen and Taken!” Teachers, not of country schools only, but of graded ` e E uar W: A 3 : ; 
schools in town, declare they have more difficulty in preventing the misuse of these oye) lia A fl ay A | sk SN See, In Our 
. * * * * * * Ti £ j AN 10 Vl A { Á i G 1; = — Í `Z ` ‘ 
two little verbs than in correcting all the other inaccuracies of speech. This | `Z S, e sa) ` — 


is for the reason that many children are aceustomed to hear their parents and 
adult acquaintances constantly say “taken” and “seen,” instead of “took” and 
“saw.” I have heard graduates from colleges, ministers, physicians, lawyers and 
teachers habitually make incorrect use of these forms of the verbs, to say and to 


take. Among numbers of fairly well-informed persons “took” and “saw” might The difficulty is with the language. 

as well be obsolete, being never heard and practically believed to have no part | 33 

in polite speech. One young man, who had been a student at Mercer College in All have . to Re dictionary. The charlatan 4 
Georgia, said, when reminded of his “slip of the tongue”: “Well, maybe I know studies his lexicon and applies his enriched vocab- 


better, but [ll tell you, I don’t like the sound of saw and took; they’re so harsh ulary indiscriminately. This places the conserv= 
sounding. We Southern people don’t admire harsh speech. We'll smooth it, if 


Advertising 


we have to smash the rules of grammar to do it.” ative advertiser ata disadvantage~-apparently. 

Yes, it 2%; zonen PIE 5 ty oe and e P ee * One is chiefly interested in How he writes: the 
accounts, perhaps, for the often-criticized “drawl,” and the elimination o e TES W . 3 8 
burry r's. We like to strip the thorns from the roses of speech. All semi- other in hat he writes. nd it 1s to the g 


tropical peoples should speak a language derived from the liquid Latin. However, detriment of some buyers that the former — un 


glaring errors like the misuse of seen and taken, cannot be so easily forgiven li d : I . k lit ift 3 
as the drawl that renders dog, “dawg” and God, “Gawd.” A bright woman licensed in e Ams posseses t ~* iterary gl o 
contends that it sounds irreverent to chop the name of the Deity short in the color exaggeration with plausibility. 
correct way of pronouncing “God.” Others defend the Southern drawl, as it is If . . ld ] I 
called, and assert that it is as allowable as the long, drawling way of pronouncing sincerity cou secure a monopoly on popu ar 
“bath,” etc. Mr. Henry James severely criticizes “American nasal twang.” He adjectives the announcements of some Furniture 
will hear none of it in the South, and very little, I think, in New England. dealers would shrink perceptibly. Meanwhile 
Mr. James and George Harvey hold up the English as models of right speaking, $4 ° 
but the English have an accent not always pleasant, and what about their we ask you to analyze our offerings. 
pronunciation of clerk as clark, derby as darby, Thames as Teems and St. John à 
as Sinjin? | g : 

Why not pronounce St. Paul as Sinpill, and be consistent? ‘Chamberlin PÁ Johnson * Du Bose Company 


The Art of Conversing | ATLANTA 


It is the fad of the hour to be able to converse interestingly. Women partic- | __ 
ularly are giving unusual attentions to the art of, conversing, and those who seek | 
to be socially prominent are being coached in the art by experts and are taking | — — ——— — —ñ——ä—ͤ—dd. 
great pains to keep themselves informed as to current matters and political 
movements, reading newspapers assiduously to this end and making daily notes 
of the subjects to be studied and talked about. 


| I J 9 
Certainly, there is room for improvement in the quality of conversation one | Ë Ë cle Remus S 
hears in drawing rooms, The innate, vapid prattle of average persons has | 
long been a social infliction. At large functions—appropriately called crushes— | ` 

there is no pretense of conversing. If one attempts a remark it is not listened 


| ® 
to, the thought and the gaze of the one addressed wandering elsewhere. It | M Zine 
is related of a lady, who had been annoyed by this lack of courtesy on the part | ; 

| 

| 

| 

| 


— — 


of her friends that she rebuked them and diverted herself by a little experiment. 
At a large reception, when the hostess gave her the perfunctory greeting—‘So | 
glad to see you,” the guest responded in a pleasant society tone: “I have 
been dead three days.” “So glad,” murmured the hostess, her eyes wandering 


Has bona fide, paid up Subscribers 


toward new arrivals. The lady passed on and made the same startling announce- 


ment to several of her acquaintances, from each one receiving in reply, “How In Every State In New Zealand 
charming” or some similar absurdly irrelevant response, proving that the sense ú 
And Territory In Japan 


of her remark had not reached their inattentive minds. No wonder the lady 

arrived at the conclusion that Fee-faw-fum was sufficient mental pabulum to 

pass around at a New York reception. ó France In Canada 

Io be able to converse charmingly, inspiringly, is the gift of the gods, but one á 

may become an interesting talker, by cultivating the art of conversation. To this England In Mexico 

end there is needed not only a stock of miscellaneous information, but tact to ; 

In Holland In Cuba 
In India In Porto Rico 
In Brazil In the Panama 
In China Canal Zone 


discern what subjects interest and what bore or repel, and.sympathetic insight 
to enable the talker to touch responsive chords in the listener and draw from 
him his own thoughts and views. For to induce another to talk and to listen 
interestedly are as indispensable in social interchange as to talk well oneself. 


Chat 


AM PASSING some of the hot days at Tallulah Falls, in the mountain 
1 of upper Georgia. It is an ever new delight to explore the wonders 
of the great chasm with its rocky precipices, its majestic cliffs, its roaring 
rapids and white water falls. Being out of the direct line of travel, Tallulah 
is not widely known to tourists, and it is still in its primitive wildness— 


9 e 
a wildness that has its charm, but one cannot help thinking what magnificent | Uncle Remus 8 Magazine 


possibilities are here for the art of the landscape architect and the civil engineer ATL ANT A G A. 
when the government shall have fulfilled its intention of creating in this portion | ý 


of the South a great National park and forest reservation. This immediate 
section will be the gem of the park. 
There are many chalybeate springs, and the air is deliciously tonic. Any 
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city belle might envy the pink cheeks of the mountain girls who bring in buckets A postal will bring you a sample 

of blue berries and strings of corn-berry beads to sell. They are neatly dressed | For sale at all Newsdealers > 
and their speech is by no means uncouth. Farther back from the town and A | 
railroad more primitive conditions are discerned. From the rocky ravine rises | al | a è 


_ the thin, betraying smoke of the “wild cat still.“ and from brown cabins—with | 
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“MITCHELL'S 
FURNITURE CATALOG 


HE 1907 Photographic En- 
cyclopedia for High-Grade 
Furniture Buyers. A Picture 
Book for lovers of the House 
Beautiful. i 


Art-Furniture at tempting 
prices shown among 1200 illus- 
trations of Mitchell 
Designs—standard lor 
72 years—including exclusive 


Colonial and Period 


Reproductions. 


We carry a large 
stock of Genuine 
Oriental and Domes- 
tic Rugs. 


Although Catalog 
costs $1.50 to pub- 
lish, we'll send copy 
FREE to those inter- 
ested for 25 cents (to 
cover mailing ex- 
pense), giving credit 
for that amount on 
first order. 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 


628-630 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


There’s a 
Reason 
Why— 


We've made over 
900 satisfied 
customers —club 
members—inside 
of eighteen 
months. 


There is more care, more skill and 
finer material put into the New Scale 
$400 “Ludden & Bates than any 
- other $400 piano made or sold in 
- the South. 


h Join the club now forming—you, with ninety-nine others, 

e a hundred—the number in this club. Instead of paying 

. the cost to you is $287 cash; or by merely paying bank 
rate of interest, you can make $10 payment at lirst. then $10 
monthly, No waiting, no delays—piano shipped promptly, with 
line stool and scarf. Write for Booklet “A 21” which will 
explain the fairest and best piano proposition ever made. Also 
our unconditional Lile time guarantee and purchasers’ free Life 
nsurance. 


Our best ddvortisement 
Ë never Eu Ludden & Bates, S. M. H. 
A Sa Customer. Savannah, Ga. 


N building 
or remod- 
eling your 

home, you 
can't use 
money to bet- 


Ff ri 88e rj rinati are M iss . . s : ** í es 
ter purpose ully * 1 ed a r tion. are Miss might learn from their kindergarten 8185. prepaid. Qf Remember this piano is first 
t ha n in the Bronte 8 AI ane Eyre —said to be a por- schi 0] < class, being made under the personal supervi- 

trait of herself, and brave, deep-natured ` g. : sion of an expert manufacturer of over 35 years’ experience and 
purchase of || To the woods—to the fields—to the is fully guaranteed. For Durability, Brilliant sustaining 


artistic man- 
tels and tiles. 
A room is 
made or 
~. marred by the 
appearance of 
H its fireplace, 
Pia and an other- 
wise plain room is rendered attractive by a 
well-chosen mantel and hearth. 
Our booklet, illustrating many beautiful 
designs, will be sent free on request. 


LOUIS GALLAHER CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
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N to simply 


send 


matter where you live, 
ill you need to do is 
your 
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beds of marigold, pinks and four-o’clocks before their doors—come the drone 
of the spinning wheel and the click-clack of the old-time hand loom. 


The people are honest, hard-working and hospitable. 


Not a few of them 


possess the dry humor and the rugged individuality which Will Harben has 
so successfully reproduced in his novels, the scenes of which are laid in the 


North Georgia mountains. 
region. 
have been greatly enlarged. 


The wave of progress, however, has reached this 
Chiefly through the efforts of Georgia elub women school opportunities 
Several industrial schools have been established, 


and traveling libraries carry the lamp of enlightenment into the darkest corners. 
Nowhere is light more required than in illuminating the workings of the law. 

A tragic instance of the lack of intelligence and humanity in the legal admin- 

istration of punishment a few years ago has just come to light. It took place in 


Alabama in a backwoods section where the courts of justice were then crudely | 


conducted. A little girl Rena Rivers—twelve years old, was convicted of stealing 


some small article, and was sentenced 


to twenty months’ imprisonment. The 


punishment was out of proportion to the trivial offense, but what followed? When 
the papers for her commitment were made out, the clerk, through ignorance or 
` criminal carelessness, read the sentence as twenty years, instead of twenty months. 


The. child was sent to the prison at the mines. 
She had almost served out the twenty years, 


| ment she grew to womanhood. 


when the clerk's mistake was discovered. 


There, in that. horrible environ- 


An order for her release was sent, 


but she had just been liberated, by death. 

here is a ready-made story for Mr. Brand Whitlock who in his grim but 
powerful novel, “The Turn of the Balance,” has shown such intense sympathy 
for those who suffer unjustly, and such fiery indignation against the Common 


Law—the “Conservator of barbarity,” as he terms it. 


M. E. B. 


From the Members of The Open House 


Continued from Page 38. 


fair mistress, who is no doubt anxious 
about her pet, and stay awhile talking 
cats, my lady can’t see why I didn’t toss 
the old puss over the fence and go about 
my business. So it goes. My pious 
effort to follow the Scriptural teaching 
gets me into trouble every time. Now, I 
wish to do right about this matter, and I 
beg the Open House members to give me 
a little advice—which I will gratefully 
receive and act upon—provided I see a 
way to do this without breach of domes- 
tie peace. Lomacita, you who have so 
strongly advocated Platonic friendship— 
I think you will take my part. G. W., I 
am almost sure you will say: “Throw 
clods at the hens, cats and doggies and 
let it go at that.“ With best wishes for 
the Open House members, I am theirs 
for counsel TENNESSEAN. 


LOVABLE HEROINES. 


“Who is 'the most lovable woman you 
have known in fiction?” asks Mizpah of 
The Open House. Well, there are two hero- 
ines whom I particularly love—one, the 
high-minded and sympathetic Dorothea, 
of George Eliot’s “Middlemarch,” and 
the other is Katherina, Holland’s sweet- 
est character creation. I believe of the 
two, I prefer Katherina. Among the 
women of fiction who have most power- 


| Hester Prynne, of “The Scarlet Letter.“ 
These two women possess a magnetic 
| charm for me. Many of the characters— 
men and women—in the novels of yester- 
day have impressed me deeply. I cannot 
say the same for the characters in the 
novels of to-day. They are disappoint- 
ing, and the stories fail to appeal to me. 
| I seldom read a modern novel. 

Mrs. Bryan, I, too, do not think that 
Thackeray’s Amelia Sedley is namby- 
pamby. She is a true woman; even her 
| feminine weaknesses are on the side of 
amiability and affection. It is remark- 
able how two cultivated persons will 
differ in their estimate of books. One of 
my friends—a teacher of English—likes 
“Tvanhoe” best of all Scott’s novels, and 
I prefer “Kenilworth.” Some time ago 
the Melbourne Argus, with the view of 
finding what twelve novels were most pop- 
ular, called on its readers for a vote on 
the mater. A great many votes came in, 
and they were all for the novels of yes- 
terday. In the list of the elected twelve 
were novels by Dickens, Blackmore, Scott, 
Kingsley, Eliot, Bronte, Dumas, Clarke, 
Cronk and Thackeray. All the books on 
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nectar to intoxication. It finds me this 
week sans “biled shirt,“ sans collar and 
necktie, and radiant in a pair of overalls, 
a hoe in hand, and—well, it’s the oid 
story of the barefoot boy all over again. 

Somehow, I cannot help but believe 


Satan has a grip on the smoking, steam- | 


ing, seething, groaning, grimy 


sweat- | 


shops of the city, and that he is not 


working overtime to cinch his monopoly 
on the Juggernauts of steel that are pul- 
verizing God’s children, and crimsoning 
your Chicago rivers and your Thames 
with the hearts of a million little 
mothers. 

“A brother to the ox.” Oh, vermin !— 
as Fra Elbertus might have said. There 
may be poor comrades of the clods in 
many parts of God’s acres who know no 
other library- than Hostetter’s almanac, 
but it seems to me it is better to claim 
kinship with a good, healthy bovine than 
to be the illegitimate offspring .of a 
million-revolution machine, cramped, 
dwarfed, crushed to a living death be- 
tween walls that never felt a sun-ray’s 
kiss. 

But, you say, no sweatshop=no mighty 
progressive century. 

Very well—old Powhatan and his kin 
found joy in the lark’s song and long 
life in the labyrinths of nature, and the 
John Smiths of the Twentieth Century 


purling streams, if you would be booked 
for a fivescore mile-post and a well 
padded report of a useful life when you 
line up at the gates of God. 

Arkansas. “Carnot ELMORE. 


A CHILD OF THE TENEMENTS 
I am one of the commissioners of a 
Fresh Air charity, which gives a day 


‘in the country twice a week to children 


of the city poor. Last week, I climbed 
to the seventh story of a lodging house 
to see a child who, I was told, could 
not go into the country because she was 
lame. I found a little girl, ten years 
old, crippled from birth, but bright and 
cheerful, with silken hair the color of 
sunshine. The lodging house was built 
around a narrow court, and the window 
of the child’s one room home was on 
the inside, looking out upon a tall, dingy 
brick wall in front, and a bit of littered 
ground below. By leaning out over the 
window sill and looking up, the child 
might see a narrow strip of sky between 
rows of flapping garments hung upon 
the roof clothes lines to dry. 
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LUZIANNE 
COFFEE 


The coffee that has made 
New Orleans the good 
coffee capital of 
America 


You have missed something out 
life if you have never tried it. 


In 1, 2 and 41b. air tight cans 
and buckets---25 cts the pound. 


LEADING AND RELIABLE GROCERS 
EVERYWHERE NOW SELL IT. 


THE REILY-TAYLOR CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


BORATED TALGCUM 
DER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” fas 
in the hands of the little cap a 
tain at the helm— the com- z 7 
plexion specialist” whose 
results are certain, whose 
fees are small. 
’ œ Borated 
TOILET POWDER 
protects and soothes, a sure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refilla- 
ble boxes—the**box that 
lox” — for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen's face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
a guarantee of purity. De- 
lightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, 
Serial No. 1542. Sold every- 
where, or by mail for 25 cte. 
S \MPLE FREE 


G. MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N.J. 


z ATry Mennen’s 
* Violet Borated 


Talcum Powder 


To your home FREIGHT PREPAID 
pg Cf This IMPERIAL SCHLEICHER piano 


a anim saves you fully 50 per cent which you would 
Sewers otherwise pay to the Jobber, the Dealer, the 

Agent. q[ This piano regularly sells at $400, 
but in order to convince he UNACQUAINT- 
ED” of its sterling qualities, we will introduce 
same at a wholesale price of $185, freight 
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power ol tone, easy responding action it stands unexcelled. 
Q Write today for full information regarding this high grade 
$400 piano and embrace the exceptional opportunity of securing 
one at the wholesale price of $185. Qf Every piano guaranteed. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. References, Bradstreets. 


The von Beglenberg Piano Co., 
69 1-2 Whitehall St. ATLANTA, GA. 


Ironing Made Easy | 


“FOR $2” 


j 

| 
Saves Fuel | 
Saves time 
Saves the 
lroner 


For Further Particulars Write the | 


Smoothing Iron Heater Co. 
SUMTER, S. C. 
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BACHELORS’ BUNGALOW. 
The more I see of the soul-grinding 


conditional upon results to your satislaction—what 
better assurance could you have that the cap really 
does the work? We send you Evans Vacuum Cap 


spot of green on the expanse of dirty 
wall. Once the flower had bloomed— 


one of the most conservative in the world. The 
people have built it up. We have $500,000 capital, 
and surplus and undivided profits $186,559.38. 


3 1-2 per cent interest, 
Bookl 
request. 


SAVANNAH 


Trust GOMPANY. ` 
Qe 


” 


compounded quarterly. 
et A, containing full information, sent on 


results of a competitive age, and the 
more neighborly I get with God's great 
out-doors in my vacation days, the more 
thoroughly naturalized I become to the 
simple life theory. 

When my platform seasons are over 
now the trains cannot fly fast enough 
to bring me to the Mecca of heart-rest 
in this quiet little glen called “Dairy 
Hollow,” where Bachelors’ Bungalow 
nestles, to dream and drink nature’s 


the blossom being a deep red. It lasted 
a long while, and the child was sad when 
at length it faded. -A few days after- 
wards, the old shoe cobbler, who had 
often nodded and smiled at her as he 
sat by his window at work—came up to 
her room and brought her a wonderful 
gift—a linnet in a little cage. The bird 
was moulting, but when new feathers 
came it began first to chirp then to 
sing. Nettie was happy. She had com- 
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express prepaid, sixty days Íree trial, you' send the 


price to the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, The bank 


réceipts for it and returns you the full amount on 
demand at any time during the trial period. Don't 
fail to send for our book and complete evidence in 
the form ol letters and reports from people oÍ prom- 


inence everywhere. (Private letters not published 
in the press). Complete inlormation — purchase- 
lan, the Bank's guarantee, all documents, etc., 
ree on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 


959 Evans Cap Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


TUDENTS searching for an 
incentive to uninterrupted 
flow of thought lind it in this 

Fountain Pen of Quality, in which 

is embodied the achievements of three generations 

of successful pen-making. An important part of 
every school equipment. Fitted with the John 

Holland Gold Pen and Patented 

Elastic Fissured Feed—an invention 

that insures an even, easy [low of ink as well 

as Satisfaction in all languages. 


Another exclusive Holland feature 
) is the HOLD-FAST CAP (Patented). 
* | Absolutely prevents loss of Pen. 
> Securely attached to side of cap, 


| Ø coil spring holds tight to pocket. 
Costs but 25 cents addi- 
1 tional. May be applied 
$ \ to any John Holland 
12 — Fountain Pen. 


All kinds of pens for all 
kinds of people. Over 200 
styles from $2 upward. If 
your Dealer does not handle, 
address us direct for Hlus- 
trated FREE Catalog, full 


of pen facts. 


THE JOHN- HOLLAND 
GOLD PEN CO. 


Established 1841 


L 


for best results, in all 
the Southern States. Our 
home- grown Roses of 
mature size will bloom 
. freely nextyear if planted 

this fall. Don't be discouraged 

if you have failed with poor 
Roses—tet us help you to success, 
We began as amateurs, and our experi- 
ence of many years is at your service. 


Book, Rose Leaves,” Free? 


It is a. work of art, telling how our gardens have 
grown to be among the largest in the world. Morethan 
100 Roses are described including American Beauties, 


on which we have a national reputation; Lady Gay and 
other new Ramblers especially adapted to Southern cul- 
ture, several of them sold exclusively by us. Send for 


‘* ROSE LEAVES,” with fall planting supplement and 
special offers to Southern Rose-growers. 


HELLER BROS., 81 S. Park Av., New Castle, Ind. 


You Can’t See 
Them, but 


The Best Pillow Sham Holder 


satisfies the most particular housewife. 
and keep your bed neat and pretty. 
or iron bedsteads. 


They save you time 
Can be used for wood 
One lady writes I never knew a pillow 
sham holder could be so useful. Send me two more sets.” 
Order today. Send silver, stamps or money order. 

Price, postpaid, 25c a set, 3 sets for 70c. 
Prompt attention to every order. 


Agents wanted. TRIO NOVELTY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Classificd business-bringers will cost you 75 cents per 


agate line. Not less than four lines nor more than 
twelve accepted. Four lines six times $16. Each addi- 
tional line $4. Å 


Business College. 


WANTED—Young men and young women to prepare 

for positions paying trom $50.00 to 3150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed: railroad fare paid. Wheeler 
Business College. Birmingham, Ala. 


Automobiles 


— 


ANY LADY CAN DRIVE ONE. 


“Temple _ Marvel” 


roadster runabout. Two cylinder 12-14 H. P. shaft 
drive, 84 inch wheel base, stylish box body, extension 
mud guards, red or grey finish, $850. In a 70-mile 


run against three high powered touring cars the 
‘Temple Marvel’ arrived first.” It is suitable for all- 
round business purposes. Write to Ralph Temple 
Automobile Co., Chicago. 


NEW AND SECOND HAND CARS of nearly every 

make; Foreign and American, $150 to 83,000. Auto- 
mobile supplies at cut prices. We handle everything 
pertaining to an automobilé. List on request. Times 
Square Automobile Co., Largest Automobile Dealers 
and Brokers in the world. New Main Entrance 
1599-1601 Broadway and at 215-217 W. 48th St., 
T. City. 


Of Interest to Women. 


BURNT WOOD BOXES for gloves, ties, jewelry, hand- 
kerchiefs, collars, 35t upward: Original and Japanese 


designs. The Otoko lamp shades, screens and trays 
all sizes. Catalog free. The Otoko Co., 147 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 


PATON’S PREFECT-FITTING PERCALE 2-PIECE 

HOUSEDRESS. Finest fabric. Value $2.50, sent 
prepaid for $1.39. Send for catalogues and samples. 
Agents supplied. M. I. Paton & Co., Room 709, 104 


Hanover St., Boston. 


Souvenir Post Cards. 


SHEAHAN’S GOOD MOTTO POST CARDS. Fasci- 

nafing, uplifting, educating, inspiring. Send 25 cents 
for twelve—sample. One hundred to dealers for $1.25. 
Five hundred for $5.00 express paid—One hundred 
subjects. Wonderful sellers. Will you be my agent 


imm your town? Write today. M. T. Sheahan, Boston, 


Mass. ` 


CINCINNATI 


the long days when 
her mother, employed in a dressmaking 
shop, was away. She could hardly 
believe that she was to have the treat 
of a day in the woods. “But how am 
I to get down the stairs and up again?” 
she asked. “Oh,” I said, “I have a 
friend—a fine, tall fellow, who will carry 
you down, in his strong arms and then 
bring you up when we return.” 

The day of the excursion was bright 
and balmy. The children were over- 
joyed at sight of the woods, and the 
wild flowers. With the little cripple 
girl the joy was rapture. She was silent 
through wonder and ecstacy. I found 
her a seat on the grass under a spread- 
ing oak. She sat and gazed up at the 
green leaves and the sky between them. 
Soon she noticed the birds. “Oh they 
are free!“ she said, “they are flying 
about.” I told her that birds were made 
ito be free, and happy. A shadow came 
into her face. “Poor Mike!” she said. 
That was her bird, named for the old 
shoe maker. I consoled her by telling 
her that Mike was born in a cage; that 
if he were set free he could not care for 
himself; he would starve; but that she 
might turn him loose in her room with 
the window closed. Yesterday I went 
to see her; she was sitting by the 
window gazing worshipfully at a luxu- 
riant crimson-flowered geranium I had 
sent her, and the linnet was perched 
on her shoulder. Both she and her 
bird were happy. It takes so. little to 
make the children of the poor happy. 
MEL Bart Lett, 
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New Fork City. 


IN A PICKWICKIAN SENSE. 


Doesn’t it tickle you, you man with the 
gold-headed cane, and you with the choo- 
choo wagon, to hear these old fogies 
telling what good times they had when 
they were boys, and how they wish those 
golden days would come back to them 
again? Isn’t it strange how soon these 
adipose old business men forget the stone 
bruises they had on the big toes, how 
soon they forget the stubble which 
scratched their feet when they drove 
home the calves in the early evening? 
Childhood is like a painting—when you 
stand too close to it and you can see the 
strokes of the brush, you see not the beau- 
tiful whole but the less lovely part and 
you say, “How coarse!” But when you 
stand back and gaze frcm a distance 
there bursts forth a rapturous, “How 
grand!” Childhood’s joys are grand in 
retrospect, but the little griefs of those 
days cut as deeply in the soul as do the 
greater sorows to-day. 

As a matter of fact, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a grown man who would 
return to childhood, with all its freedom 
from care, with all the miniature joys of 
a miniature world, and forego the satis- 
faction, if not the pleasure, of playing a 
man’s part in the great world. It 
reminds one a great deal of the multi- 
millionaire who, on his way to the golf 
links, with plenty of cold bottles stowed 
away under the seat where they can be 
gotten handily when neded most, sees 
over his shoulder the laborer, pipe in 
mouth and pick in hand, presumably 
doing his worst to bring up a family of 
nine on two dollars a day, and says: “I 
would give all I have to be in his place.” 
Yet you don’t see him helping those golf 
tweeds over the fence and offering to 
deliver the goods. Not on his carburet- 
ter. He lights a three-for-a-dollar cigar 
and continues his journey to the links 
where he soon forgets all about the man 
with the pick in the excitement of swing- 
ing his stick and sending his ball down 
the course. Rats! 

F. L. Orton. 


New York City. 


THE FIRST DEW FALL. 


It was the first night after the expul- 
sion of the primal pair from their home 
in beautiful Eden. Trembling they had 
watched the sun go down; would it ever 
rise for them again? Would their sin 
shadow the world with darkness for- 
ever? In truth nature sorrowed through 
all her forms over the fall of the 
glorious ones who had been put over 
her. The lilies bowed their heads, 
the roses blushed for shame, the leaves 
quivered with pity. In Heaven the 
angels stood mute about the White 
throne, their harps unstrung. The Creator 
himself mused sadly over the downfall 
of the beings who were his masterworks 
and over the penalty they had brought 
on themselves. Leaning over the parapet 
of Heaven, the angels watched the dis- 
consolate pair and wept. Their tears fell 
on the earth, purer than gems. 
| At the dawn of the first day they had 
known out of Paradise the banis pair 
stood hand in hand on the hill and looked 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


anxiously to the East, where the blush of 
dawn deepened until it blossomed into 
the glorious sun. “See,” exclaimed the 
man, “God has not forgotten us. He 


gives us again the beautiful cheering} 


light.” 

“And see,” cried the woman, “Surely 
the angels have wept for us in pity. 
Behold their tears shining in the sun 
upon the grass and flowers. Be of better 
cheer, my own, God cannot think of us 
less gently than do the angels. He will 
be merciful.” 

ARTHUR GoopENOUGH. 

Brattleboro, Vermont. 


THE TASK WITHHELD. 


A man had been engaged to put a post 
to the fence, and the little son of the 
house had looked on with interest while 
the work was being done. He liked to 
watch the planks being nailed on, and to 
hear the quick rat-tat of the hammer in 
the workman’s hand. 

When the task was completed, and the 
laborer had gone, Tommie asked eagerly: 
“Oh, mamma, mayn’t I nail the post some 
more? Then it will be real, real strong!” 

His mother consented, and the little 
lad, standing on the box, struck again 
and again the heads of the nails which 
the carpenter had already driven well in, 
thinking he was making the post stronger 
and happy in the thought that he was 
“helping.” 

While he was so agreeably engaged his 
mother came to the door, and called: 


“Tommy, dear, pick up some chips, and 


bring to me at once.” 

“Oh, mamma,” he protested, “don’t you 
see I’m busy? I like doing this!“ 
“Yes,” she replied, “I know. 
need you to help me now. 

away. 

He knew there was no alternative, and 
his face was clouded as he clambered 
down from the box, and laid his hammer 
aside. 

Then he looked up, brightening, and 
asked: “Mayn’t I come back and ham- 
mer some more when I have finished 
picking up chips?” ` 

“Yes, yes,” the mother responded, and 
went back to her indoor duties. 

A lady, who sat at the window next 
door, saw and heard all that passed. She 
had been called recently from a work she 
loved to tasks that were distasteful, and 
her heart was sad. It had seemed that 
she was destined to do great good in her 
chosen field, and she could not under- 
stand why she was called to give it up. 
And now, like a revelation, came the 
thought: “Perhaps I only imagined I 
was of use, while my Father, who looked 
on, saw that my strokes, like the little 
boy’s, achieved no good end. Perhaps 
when He called me from the high place 
where I stood, He was calling me to real, 
though, lowly, service on the ground. And 
—and—perhaps—when I have done that 
service as best I can, He will let me 
mount my box again, and take up once 
more the task beloved.” 

MARGARET A. RICHARD. 

Newberry S. C. 


But I 
Come right 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING. 

Right you are, Brother Evans. Justice 
must precede peace, and this country 
will not have justice and peace until 
it has revolution—not red-handed revo- 
lution by any means—but upheaval and 
change in the present social and economic 
methods, 

I have wondered that when there is 
so much complaint among the farmers 
about getting labor, the matter of co- 
operative farming is not brought. for- 
ward. Co-operation is the ground-work 
of success in all enterprises of to-day. 
Man long ago learned the value of col- 
lecticism in the business of killing men. 
“Give me men enough and I will conquer 
the world,” said Napoleon. Why not 
apply collecticism to killing weeds. 
us organize our armies of peace to make 
a living. 

Of course I believe in free land—a 
belief that is bound to grow because 
every big land owner and capitalist, who 
absorbs the wealth of a section, is adding 
to the army of renters who are becoming 
more and more in the majority—more 
able to press their views against land 
ownership to a practical conclusion. When 
a man buys more land than he can use, 
when the price of land goes higher, when 
a landlord raises a family of renter boys, 
all these things swell the army of the 
homeless, that will one day overturn pri- 
vate ownership. Capitalism is founded 
on an economic error which is killing the 
competitive system and the harder it 
fights for life, the faster it dies. I feel 
safe in predicting the coming of the co- 
operative commonwealth—with its most 
important features—the collective farm. 

M. Kay. 
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Cham te ` 
Your Table 


may be selected Írom a 
variety of artistic patterns \ 
of an unusual degree of 

character; correct in style, 
shape and finish, Leal 
the famous trade mark 


“1847 ` i ; 
ROGERS BROS. = 


Å 


Sixty years of careful man- 
ulacture and the determina- JP% 
tion to produce only the best % 
in silver plate have given to A 
spoons, knives, forks, etc., of RA 
this well-known brand a repu- (RY 
tation for wearing quality well [i (QM 
expressed by the tile Æ NDSS 

“Silver Plate AA „| 
that Wears. ” 

Ít is this test of true 
value, combined with its 
remarkable beauty and char- 
acter of design, that, to-day, f ÈA | 
makes "1847 ROGERS BROS.” ANAA 
ware the most satisfactory % | Á 
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and graceful addition to 
your table service. 


Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for cata- 
logue “J-31” showing the 
newer as well as standard 
patterns. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Menden. Coun. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) , 
NEW YORK; CHICAGO; SAN FRANCISCO; ff 
HAMILTON, CANADA, ` Fi 
ILLUSTRATION FROM TOP TO BOTTOM SHOWS : AA 
Avon Fruit Knife F iÍ 
( Saw Back) Æ 
Priscilla Dessert Knife’ - 
Charter Oak Medium Knife | 
Charter Oak Fork —— 
Priscilla Sugar Ø j 


EEEE 


Spoon 
Vintage Orange 
Spoon Å 
Charter Oak 
Soup Spoon 
Vintage Choco- ¥ 
late Muddler We 
Charter Oak 
Baby Spoon f 


WOOD MANTELS 


If you are build- 

ing don’t fail to By |! 
get our hand- | l ; j 
some catalogue B Ø Í {i Ig 
of Mantels, Tiles Scar 
BED 
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will be mailed 
to you free On 
request. 


Woodward 
Mantels 


Represent the highest degree of excellence com- 
bining elegance, workmanship and high grade 


materials. k 
Of all the Mantels made you will find none quite 
so attractive and reasonably priced. és = ; 
WOODWARD MANTEL co. 
85 Whitehall St., ATLANTA, G. 
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BLEND COFFEE | * R 


Experiments have been made to | 
perfect the most delicious cup of | 


colfee possible from the time the : 05 * 
Arabian traveler accidentally dis- Fee, ` 
3 covered the delightful effects of ff| ,. 
W the drink. Blends ol dillerent * 
Bs, kinds, grown in different coun- * 
* tries have oE? made, Zani until — 
` the Maxwe ous d f 
— E put on the market 42. satis. - 
W action in aroma, flavor and eflect * 
was not reached. T 
ld only in sealed cans and e 
will Bj its P or be- 2 — 
come stale, always htful and 4. 
healthy. Wi goede. 
: CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE co., 3 , 


2 Importers & Blenders 
eh ee aga ga ms 


ott, 


* 044990 
<à 


| No. 514 
$3.50 


Discriminating Women specify 
Red Seal Shoes because of their 
Beauty of Design, Glove-like 
Fit and Comfortable Wear. 


Obtainable at your dealers. 


Look for this seal on the box: 


The American Audit C0. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City. 


F. W. La Frentz, C. P. A., President. 


C. E. Manwering, Vice President. 
Theo. Cocheu, Jr., C. P. A., Sec. and Treas, 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK--- Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON---Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON ---Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS---Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA---Fourth Nat'l Bank Building. 
CHICAGO---Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA---Bellevue-Stratford. 
SAN FRANCISCO---Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG..---4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank 
Building. 


C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Mgr. 


Telephone, Cable Address, 
Main 872. Amdit, N. Y. 


FL AVORING EXTRACTS * 
Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that will 


produce your likeness. 
__ Address THE C. F. SAUER CO., Richmond, Va. 


MUSIC SET TO POEMS 


Manuscripts Revised 
By the man who wrote “IOLA.” Send your 


— t his opinion; Address 
HAS L. HNSON 2 a Box 616 
—.— City, M 
+ 
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UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


Publishers’ Postscript 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE improves on better acquaint- 


ance. It grows lustier as the months go by.—Knoxville Sentinel. 


PE foregoing paragraph gives in a few words the opinion expressed by 


hundreds of newspapers and by many thousand subscribers. 

And this may be said of the Magazine each month, for it is rapidly 
becoming a part of the home life of the South. An Eastman, Ga., subscriber 
writes: 

“The most noteworthy feature of Uncie Remus’s MaGazine is the absence of 
the prevailing magazine tendeneythat of catering to a debased taste for 
sensationalism. 

“Typographically, each issue shows the improvement which comes with the 
limbering up of the presses. 

“In a literary way, its wholesome cleanliness should make it a pacemaker for | 
some of the older publications. | 


“I consider my subscription a gilt-edged investment—each issue a splendid 


monthly dividend.” 

This is the spirit of all the subscribers to Uncre Remus’s Macazine. They | 
realize the South is a wonderful section worthy of a magazine to represent it; and | 
they know that UNcIE Remvus’s Macazine is the publication that stands for the | 
best of the South’s ideals and literary standards. 

With each issue we are taking a forward step typographically, and in one 
more number we hope to reach our best. But should we fall somewhat short, it 
simply means that additional steps will be taken to reach our proper standard. 

And all our subscribers have understood this from the first. Their loyalty was 
secured from the start and from all sides we are receiving new subscribers 
through the praise given us by those who began with our first number. 


* 


The spirit and sentiment among our subscribers makes UNchr Remvus’s | 


MaGazine a valuable advertising medium. 
Our readers realize that for Uncre Remus’s MaGazine to succeed in the 
measure of its worth, it must have advertisers, and advertisers must secure results. 
Therefore, we request our subscribers to bear this in mind: If you see a 
commodity, a school or a banking proposition advertised in UNE Remus’s 
advertiser. 


MAGAZINE, mention us when you write to the 


Our list of advertisers covers a varied field. You need some of the wares 
placed before your attention. If you are buying at-home, let the local dealer know 
* Uncrie REmus's MaGazineE drew you to him. 


| We wish to emphasize again that UN 
We 


Remus’s MaGazineE is accepting 


only clean and reliable advertisements. realize that our readers have faith 


| 
|e : : 
in us and we intend to protect it. And we 
us the service of mentioning Uncte Remvus’s MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers 
h : 

and that they purchase from the firms that advertise with us. 


* 


To the advertiser, we have had much to say about the South and its pros- 


| perity. But there is another viewpoint to link with the prosperity perspective. 


The majority of the goods advertised in all the magazines are made out of | 


the South and are without Southern competition. 


modities the Southerner must buy the product of out-of-the-South concerns. 


If you are producing a machine, an edible or any other manufactured article | 


not made in the South, your field is here, and Uncre Remus’s MAGAZINE is 


your medium. 


Our Magazine is clean and wholesome, in both reading and advertising | 


matter, It will continue so. It is therefore a home Magazine—a publication that 


has already proved popular from every standpoint. 


The resources of the South have been so often referred to by publications | 


East, West and North, that there is really little room left for encomiums from a 


Southern publication. 
The South is not congested with Magazines. It is. an untilled field for 


advertisers. The prosperity has long been beyond dispute. The medium was 


wanting. 
that medium. It 


is indisputably is the only 


for features that rival the best 


Uncre Remus’s MAGAZINE 
Southern Magazine that is spending money 
Magazines of the East. 


We are four months old with this issue, and improving with each month. We 


are confident that no other Magazine has won theecirculation and interest success 


Uwscre Remvs’s has. 
* 

Now, we want the advertiser to share in the success and enjoy a part of the 
South’s prosperity. 

Our forms for October close August 25th. 

Forms for November close on September 25th. 

See that UNC Remvus’s MAGazine is on your list, for 8600,000, 00 has started 
South to pay for the cotton sent out of this section. 

And that is just a part of the income headed this way. 


ask in return that our readers render | 


In short, to get certain com- 


“Greatest of all, large or mall. 


The Rei aid 
Model No. 12 


Absolute Visible Writing. 


Polychrome Ribbon Attachment 
enabling operator to write in colors. 


THIRTY-FIVE LANGUAGES 
IN 
TWO HUNDRED SIXTEEN STYLES TYPE 
ON 
THE ONE TYPEWRITER. 


The Hammond Typewriter 
Company 


69th to 70th Street and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th St. Subway and 
53rd St. Elevated 
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Headquarters for Southerners 
Ideal Location, Near Theaters, * and Central Park. 


Coolest summer hotel in New Vork —All outside rooms 
special summer rates. 


NEW, MODERN and ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Transient rates-$2.50 with Bath, and up 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


H. P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


| 
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Many dainty women use only Krom Soap 
It is by far the 
It imparts 


for nursery, toilet and bath. 
best soap for head washing. 
strength and vigor to the hair, keeps the scalp healthy, and 
One cake will prove its merits. 


absolutely prevents dandruff. 
Sent by mail for 25c. Write for booklet. 


KROM SOAP CO., 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PUBLISHA MAGAZINE 
IN YOUR OWN TOWN 


We furnish 64 pages illustrated matter and handsome 
colored cover monthly. You select your own title, insert local 
reading and advertising and put the magazine out under your 
own name as editor and proprietor. Particulars and samples 
lor postage (10c). Address President 


| BROOKS MAGAZINE SYNDICATE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BRODNAX 


Buy Jewelry by Mail 


OUR CATALOG WILL HELP YOU 


It Has 148 Pages of Illustrations of Desirable New Goods 


illustrated and you can tell from it just how every article will appear 


UR illustrated catalogue will make your present buying easy. 
O and can buy intelligently. 


The catalogue illustrates everything usually carried in first grade jewelry 
stores, and in addition a great many unusual and up-to-date articles which we 
have imported or had manufactured only and specially for us. The book is an 
interesting one just from an artistic point of view and a copy should be on 
your table for daily reference. 


WE SHIP PROMPTLY. The rule most insisted upon in our mail order department 
is that every order must be sent out the same day your letter is received. We 
are close at hand to you and in most instances can have goods in your hands 
the third day after your letter is written. It is well to remember this when 
you have a present to buy that you are in a hurry for. You can get it from 
Brodnax quicker than anywhere else. 


OUR PACKAGES ARE ATTRACTIVE. We recognize the importance of making a present 
produce a favorable impression at the first glance, and for this reason we buy 
the best boxes to be had. You can put your card in jewelry bought from 
Brodnax with the certainty of the article being exactly right. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. This means that every shipment is sent out with 
the contract that we will take it back if for any reason you are not pleased with 
the article sent. You can return it at our expense and money will be cheer- 


HIGH GRADE 


BUGGIES 
SURREYS 


CT A s — 


SJ 


Our Young Men's Runabouts are perleclions in beauty and 
style; highly finished and fully guaranteed. 


Strictly H 

sótu e DIRECT TO YOU 

waters AT FACTORY PRICES 
E $49.00 3 


anteed. 


iy — 


We manufacture and sell direct to the Consumer. By 
cutting out the heavy drummers’ expenses and giving you the 
benefit of the dealers profits and jobbers’ commissions we can 
save you from 30 per cent to 40 per cent on your Top Buggy, 
Runabout or Surrey. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
VEHICLES 


are built of high grade materia. throughout, elegantly finished 
and covered by a positive guarantee. By three years’ hard test 
they have proved to be strong, durable and the lightest running 


vehicles made, and equal to or better than those sold by dealers 
for from $20.00 to $40.00 more. 1 


Our $49.00 Top Buggy is guaranteed to look better, wear 
better and last longer than any other Buggy offered direct at like 
Equal to those sold by Dealers for $65.00 and $75.00. 


price, 


$72.50 


COMPLETE We Save You the FREIGHTS 
by offering you a genuine $12.50 to $15.00 Single Harness or a 
$22.50 to $25.00 Double Harness at actual cost, saving you more 


than enough on one set of Harness to pay the freights. 


fully and promptly refunded. It is not often, though, that we have to refund fe \ 

money, for we are careful and understand that in order to grow we must Bip. {ae — 4 — Write today for our FREE MONEY SAVING CATALOG. 

send only worthy articles. \ j cs I contains much information of value to every buggy user and 
x : RØR | l i will be mailed, postpaid, for the asking. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE NO. 26. Then look it over and send us a trial order. We 
are certain we can please you, and believe that we will make a satisfied and 
enthusiastic customer of you. 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc. 


WHOLESALE AND MANUFAGTURING JEWELERS 


26 So. Main St. Memphis, Tenn. 


2 —— — 
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Autodtrop 


R 


BUILT FOR 
SERVICE 


SAFETY 
AZO 


R 


WE GUARANTEE satislaction and sale delivery 
to your depot. FREIGHT RATES from Atlanta to all Southern 


and Western points are lowest 


We have Surreys from $57.50 up at prices from 20 per 
cent to 40 per cent lower than Dealers ask. 


ADDRESS THE MAKERS 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


151-161 Edgewood Ave. Station B. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Electrotypes 


This is the ONLY Safety Razor 
and Automatic Stropper 
in One Piece 


The trouble with all Salety Razors all the time was— 


and 


How to Maintain a Sharp Shaving Edge. 


You've Gòt to Strop Any Blade 
To Get a Satisfactory Shave 


That's the issue in a nutshell—no i : r 9 

k getting away from it, lor an Always Sharp Edge Bl 

k = 35 and Life and Purpose and Value of a razor. You * Isn t 
now a 


Pr 
—Because the AutoStrop is the first and only Safety Razor yet invented that S * 
fills perfectly and completely ALL Razor Requirements. it Simple 
—Because the AutoStrop is the r Capable Shaving Razor with every blade of Continuous Shaving value 
— Because the AutoStrop is at its Best when you first get it and is Everlastingly at its Best. 
It's the AutoStrop against the field —against all Theory Razors.” 


Now observe the illustrations: — * * * 


— the triple Silver-plated Auto Strop Safety Razor—Simple—Complete—Perlect—Built for Service. 
—the Plan of Stropping or Cleaning WITHOUT REMOVING BLADE OR ANY PART—Isn’t it Simple 
and isn't it a Supreme Solution of ALL the Safety Razor trouble. 
the handsome compact little leather case, 2 1-2x3 in., including strop and 12 certified blades. 
An * outfit. 
hus the AutoStrop is the Simplest of all Safety Razors and plainly the Best ol any. 
CONVINCE YOURSELF of this and you can do it in five minutes if you read 


“Common Sense About Shaving”---FREE 


This Book not only states facts but it tells the truth con- 
cerning Razors and Shaving, also fully explains why 
ou can pin faith always in the AutoStrop Safety 
R . “A velvety shave first time every time. 
It behooves you to write today il you 
wish to secure an early copy ol this first edi- 
tion. Your name and address on a postal will 
do il you mail it NOW. Write the postal 
before you lay this publication aside. 


12 Blades and 
Strop 


PRICE 
$5.00 


The AutoStrop Safety R ith lete outlit, exactly as described in the illustration, will be sent you (charges prepaid) 
il you will remit the rice, $6.00, “OR, pepa to 1 ＋ your dealer s name (Cutlery, Drug. Haberdasher or General Store) 
we will send it through him. 


AT ong gpm event if for any reason you wish to return it alter THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL---your money will be refunded 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 


Department 60. 


341, 343, 345 and 347 Fifth Ave., New York City 
We have a special proposition to oller the first dealer who writes from each section. Direct * 


Opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
D BANK REFERENCE: The Colonial Trust Co., New York. 

EALERS ina in by tens of thousands now. You should and could be taking your share ol prolil 
these. Write our SALES DEPARTMENT immediately for particulars 


eo T 


Nickeltypes 


ae 


You’d like to get the best electrotypes 
at the least cost and you’d like to get your 
work done promptly and handled properly. 


This we are prepared to do. Our plant 
is the most modern and most complete in 
the South. It is in charge of experts from 
the East and West. 


The only instructions we give them is 
to send out no work that is not perfect. 
Some of our customers say that our electro- 
types and nickeltypes are frequently better 
than the originals; we know they are just 
as good. 


, For estimates address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 


ELECTROTYPE DEPARTMENT. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


When writing advertisers kindty mention Uncle Remus’s Magazine. 
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SOUTHERN PROGRESSIVENESS 


To this is due the immense 


Is quick to see and grasp those things which are of advantage and profit. 


success which has followed the introduction South of the products briefly described here, each of which 


is a far advance over all other articles used for similar purposes: 


THE MOST vexATIOUS motoring prob- 
lem has been to produce tires capable of 
withstanding the severe requirements im- 
posed by modern, heavy cars of high 
power. The tires which have made the 
greatest strides in this direction—for all 


kinds of automobile service—are the three types of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER TIRES 


Racing Non-Skid Wrapped Tread 


One or another of these meets the severest requirement, no 
matter what its nature. 


The Racing type is the embodiment of speed, with corru- 
gated, flat tread, admirably suited to cars of any weight and 
power. The Non-Skid is steel studded and puncture-proof, 
durable, economical and will not skid on the most slippery 
surface. On lighter cars the Wrapped Tread gives 
wonderful service; it is made also in larger sizes for 


hard use. Write for Tire Booklet N. 


Nature MAKEs the South pre-eminently a land 
of gardens. So there is much need for garden hose. 


Haphazard buying of garden hose proves expensive—un- 


THE EVERLASTING DEMAND in any 
building——public or residential—is for 
floors that will last. Wood, stone, marble, 
the flooring materials in universal use, all 


have been found wanting in some vital 


point. Where artistic effects are desired, 
other important details have to be s.. ificed, and vice versa. A 
floor covering rapidly growing in favor because of its countless 


exclusive superiorities is 


PENNSYLVANIA ENTERLOCKING. 
RUBBER ‘TILING 


It embodies every advantage of all other materials, with none 
of their shortcomings. Ic is far more durable than marble 
rich in colorings, beautiful in design, harmonizing perfectly 
with all surroundings. Sanitary, clean, waterproof, non-slip- 
pery, non-inflammable, conforming easily and perfectly to any 
unevenness underneath, Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling is the most 
serviceable, most desirable flooring material man’s ingenuity 
has yet devised. 

The Tiling-Color-Book, which is free on request, 
shows handsome designs possible only with Pennsyl- 


vania Rubber Tiling. 


Tue DIFFICULTY of keeping preserved fruit deli- 
cious, sweet and tempting lies in the jar rings 


bought in bulk. Possibly you’ve never heard of any other. 


kal h 
g. 
2 known brands are not dependable—they carry no guar- Then, perhaps, you haven't realized that impure rings are j 
` i x ; k < 
7 antee—they are poorly made of poor materials and give only the ruination of preserves. 
bog indifferent service. The make that has been proved best by the 3 
> most rigid test of all—actual, protracted, everyday use—is P RUCO RUBBER s 
a A ri 
t $ aT ; preserve the preserves. Made of purest rubber, in accurate sizes and amply ; 
The purest rubber, perfectly vulcanized inside and outside of thick, they reach you fresh, clean and elastic. They bear no impurities and 4 
four ples of toughest, closely-woven cotton fabric, gives grime accumulated while lying about loose—can’t crack, get hard and stiff 
“Greenleaf” Hose longest life, greatest resiliency, elasticity before you use them. We originated the plan of packing each dozen in a 
8 that facilitates ease of handling. The four plies of fabric afford round, dust-proof box to keep them in perfect shape and condition—fit to 
ia such great resistance to water pressure that “Greenleaf” does make permanent seals for the most luscious fruit that grows. 
| not even give“ where ordinary hose would burst. No cracking, If your dealer hasn’t Paruco Jar Rings, send ten cents and two cents 
f 
yO 20 jrec : ; i ` | 
ho peeling, very drop of water goes through the nozzle, if postage (12c) direct to us for each dozen wanted, | 
ja stating whether for “Mason,” “Lightning-seal” or i 
your hose bears the “Greenleaf” ; EY ts i 
“Vacuum-seal” jars. The price per gross, postage | 
brand—the guarantee of the best aie ie 
paid, is $1.40. 
hose made. Every woman should read Booklet “O” before | 
Postcard brings you Booklet 12. putting up fruit. Its pretty, interesting and free 
containing sound “hose sense.” for postcard request. ] 
x 


The Southern branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, makers of the above articles and numerous other 
products in the widely-diversified lines of rubber manufacture, is located at 


102 North Pryor Street, ATLANTA, GA. - 


It possesses an organization capable of handling from that point the business of the South. Full information concerning 
any or all of the articles enumerated will be gladly and freely furnished upon communication with this depot. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY _ | 


Branches the Country Over JEANN ETIE PA. ; 


